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PREFACE 


Field Archaeology is one of the latest arrivals in the portals of the Indian 
universities. It needed, indeed, the vision of a Director General of Archaeology 
of a statuic no less than that of Sir Mortimer Wheeler to realise that ‘archaeology, 
like other sciences, can flourish only on a basis of healthy emulation and informed 
criticism’ and, as a corollar\-, ‘the Indian universities, like other universities 
throughout the world, must enter the field and join the fray.’ It was in pur- 
suance of this policy that he permitted the University of Allahabad to conduct 
the excavations at Kausambi. His succes.sors have not only maintained this 
tradition but have also further extended thebounds of co-operation between the 
Union Department of Archaeology on the one hand, and the universities and 
other institutions engaged in field archaeology on the odier. Undoubtedly, 
the remarkable advancement of Indian archaeology, during the last decade, 
is largely due to this liberal policy. 

I owe the deepest and the foremost debt to my teachers Pt. K. Chattopa- 
dhyaya, who initiated me in the Vedic studies and Dr. (now Sir) Mortimer 
Wheeler from whom I had my first lessons in field archaeology'. 

In the archaeological enterprise of the University, I have received help 
from numerous persons, both -within and outside the university. To Dr. Sam- 
purnanand, Chief Minister of U.P., I am grateful for the personal interest he has 
always taken in this matter. I gratefully acknowledge the help I received at 
various stages from the \ficc-Chancellors of the University — Dr. Amara Natha 
Jha, Dr. Tara Chand, Dr. D. R. Bhattacharya, Prof. A. C. Banerji and Sri B. N. 
Jha; from the Chairmen, University Grants Committee, U.P. — Dr. H. N Kunzru 
and Dr. Sita Ram; and from the Secretary of the Committee, Sri Parmanand. 
I am also obliged for the help I received in the initial stages of the organisation of 
excavation work from Dr R P. Tripathi, Dr. Ishwari Prasad, Pt. K. Chattopa- 
dhyaya, Pt. Braj Mohan Vyas, Dr. Gorakh Prasad, Sri N. N. Ghosh, Dr. G. G 
Pande, Sri J. S. Negi and Sri D. H. Rao. 

The present report sets out the results of the excavations of the defences 
at Kausambi conducted during 1957-59. It has been divided into two parts, 
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part one being largely archaeological in nature, and part two devoted to a critical 
discussion of the original literary data pertaining to the Syenaciti and the Purusa- 
medha. An attempt has been made here at a critical, comparative and detailed 
study of these institutions in their evolutional sequence with special reference to 
the different schools and their practices. This wading through the literary' 
sources — the Sarhhitas, Brahmanas, Sutras etc. — was highly essential for the 
correct and accurate indentification of die sacrificial altar discovered in these 
excavations. 

With the exception of painted N. B. P. Ware, pottery of Periods III and 
IV has not been included in the report. Nor is there any elaborate discussion 
on the terracotta figurines, as these have already been fully discussed in my earlier 
report being published in the form of a Memoir by the Union Department 
of Archaeology. I liopc the Manager of Publications, Government of India, 
will expedite its publication which is long overdue. 

By its very nature, an archaeological enterprise requires the discipline 
of organised team-work on a large scale. I am deeply obliged to my former 
pupils, and at present colleagues. Dr. B. N. S. Yadava, Dr. S. N. Roy, Sri R. C. 
Tripathi and Sri Lakshmi Narain Tiwari (now Asstt. Prof., Sanskrit University, 
Varanasi) for the invaluable help I have received in the preparation and publi- 
cation of this ^vork. I am much beholden to my friend and colleague, Sri A. D. 
Pant of the Politics Department, who went through the manuscript and offered 
valuable suggestions. 

The publication of this report is, in a very large measure, due to the zeal 
and co-operation I have received from the members of the Archaeological Expe- 
dition — photographer Sri S. K. Shukla, survey ors and draftsmen, Sri Hasan Akhtar, 
Sri G. K. Kapoor, Sri H. N. Kar and pottery assistant Sri Braj Behari Misra. 
Sri Shukla also supervised the preparation and printing of the illustrations. iVIy 
thanks are also due to Sri R. K. Varma and Sri Dhaneshwar Mandal who have 
read the proof and prepared the index. 

I must also express my thankfulness to my colleagues in the department 
^vho shouldered the burden of teaching during my absence in connection with 
excavation work. To the inhabitants of Kausam^bi also I extend my thanks for 
their ceaseless co-operation. 

To Sri A. Ghosh, Director General of Archaeology, I am specially obliged 
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for sending me a type-script of his lecture on tlie explorations in the Sarasvati 
and Drsadvati Valley, delivered at the Indian Historv' Congress, Jaipur; and for 
sending me the blocks of PI. nos. 5, 13, 16 A, 18 A, 21 A, 26 B, 32 B, 33 A,33 B, 
and 36. 

To Dr. H. D. Sankalia, Dr. S. B. Deo, Sri S. R. Rao and Sri P. P. 
Pandya, I am indebted for valuable informations concerning pottery from Xavda- 
toli, Rangpur and other Western Indian sites; to Dr. B. B. Lai, for the report 
on plaster; to Dr. N. K. Bose, Director of the Department of Anthropology, 
Government of India, for deputing Sri B. C. Dutta, one of his assistants, who 
helped me in the excavation of the skeletal material from the Syenaciti; and to 
Sri Bhola Nath, Zoologist, Zoological Survey, for the identification of some bones. 

I am extremely thankful to the present Vice-Chancellor Dr Sri Ranjan 
and Prof. S. C. Deb and Dr. B. P. Saksena, the Deans during this period, Sri 
K. L. Govil and Sri R. C. Sharma, the then Registrar and Accounts Officer 
respectively, for the co-operation and help they extended to me. 

My thanks are also due to the officers of the Allahabad District, and 
specially to the then District Magistrate Sri O. N. Misra from whom I received 
fullest co-operation. 

Last but not the least, I am grateful to Sri Sitaram Gunthey, Manager, 
Sri Zalim Singh and other workers of the Sammclan Mudranalaya for taking 
personal and unremitting interest in the printing of this ^vork; and to the Saraswati 
Block Works, Allahabad, for the arduous task of preparing the blocks. 

At the end, I must add that the publication of this report has been made 
possible on account of the grant received for the purpose from the U. G. C. and 
the Department of Cultural Affairs and Scientific Research, Government of U.P. 


University of Allahabad 
Asadha Saka 1882 
July 1960 


G. R. S. 
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^JCALE OF MILES 



CHAPTER ONE 


INTRODUCTION 

Review oj the Recent Discoveries in India of the Indus Civilisation 

The urban revolution in the Indus \’’alley, resting upon the same funda- 
mental ideas of organised town-life as in Egypt and Babylonia, gave birth to a 
civilisation the essentially Indian character of which lias universally been recog- 
nised. In Ihc field of religion, the indebtedness of Hinduism to this civilisation 
is obvious, as, many of the basic ideas and beliefs that constitute the very core 
of later Hinduism are foreign to the Vcdic tradition and have their prototypes 
in the religion of the Indus cities. ^ 

Indian archaeology, in the last decade, has unfolded a new chapter 
in ihc history of the Harappan culture the cities and towns of which have been 
discovered as far north as Rupar, at the foot of the Simla hills, as far east as 
.'\lamgirpura, on the Hindon — a tributary of the Yamuna, in the extensive valleys 
of the Sarasvatl in Rajasthan and in the south-west over the entire coastal plain 
round the gulf of Cambay and Kathiawar. The Harappan occupations at 
Rupar, Lothal, Rangpur and other sites in India came into existence at a late 
stage of this culture and continued long after the destruction of the main towns 
in the original centres in the Western Punjab (Pakistan).' A terminal date^ 
round about 1500 B. C. for the Harappan cities in the Western Punjab can hardly 
hold good for the recently discovered Harappan settlements in the Eastern Punjab, 
Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh and Western India. 

Some of the recently excavated sites have also supplied evidence of a 
phase of Harappan culture unrepresented at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro. The 


1. Marshall, \Iohenjo-daro, I. 48-78; Childe, New Light on the Most Ancient East, pp. 183- 
185. 

2. Wheeler, Early India and Pakistan, p. 117. 
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culture which had become stagnant in its original centres underwent a rejuve- 
nation and gradual transformation in these areas, possibly under the impact 
of new historical forces. At Rupar‘ the earliest occupation represented a late 
stage of the mature Harappan culture, whereas the later phase ‘offered certain 
new traditions in ceramic.’ The Indus goblet, rare in the lower levels, was 
almost absent in the later phase, in which terracotta cakes also became scarce. 
But more significant is the introduction of certain incised designs on pottery in 
the second phase. The earliest period at Bara, five miles south of Rupar, is 
characterised by a complete scarcity of the Indus goblet and terracotta cakes and a 
corresponding diversity in slips and paintings unknown to the lower levels at 
Rupar, as also by the presence of new pottery-shapes having horizontal or wavy 
incised lines. The fifteen feet thick deposit at Bara implies continuous occupation 
for centuries after the typical Harappan culture. The new ceramic tradition is 
not an isolated development af Bara. Though unrecorded at Harappa and 
Mohenjo-daro, it is abundantly represented at the Harappan sites in Bikaner,* 
which may represent the eastern variety of the Harappan culture and may have 
flourished at a period later than tiue Harappa. As Ghosh® remarks, the Saras- 
vati Valley had been really a commingling of many rivers, not only geographically, 
but also culturally. It is symptomatic of the direction in which the Harappan 
culture was being modified. 

In Kathiawar and Western India, archaeology has revealed a still more 
coherent and significant story of the devolution of the Harappan culture. Begin- 
ning with an initial occupation with characteristic ingredients of the Harappan 
culture, many of the sites in this region show influences unknown to the ceramic 
traditions of Harappa and Mohenjo-daro — in pottery types, colours and in 
painting designs. Black-and-Red Ware occurs along with the typical Harappan 
pottery at Lothab, Rangpur®, Rojdi® etc. Painting designs, similar to 
those from post-Harappan sites in Sind and the adjoining regions, have 
been noticed on the pottery of the Chalcolithic culture from Western Indiak It 
is now becoming abundantly clear that the Harappan culture in these new regions 


1. I. A., 1954-55, p. 11. 

2. I. A., 1954-55, p. 11. 

3. Lecture delivered at the Indian History Congress, Jaipur, 1951. 

4. I. A., 1956-57, p. 15. 

5. I. A., 1954-55, p. 12. 

6. I. A., 1957-58, p. 18; ibid, 1958-59, p. 19. 

7. Sankalia, Subba Rao and Deo — Excavations at Maheshwar and Navdatoli, pp. 241, 247. 
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did not meet with a catastrophic end but was gradually assimilated by and 
transformed into new cultures. In Western India Harappan influences in pottery 
t^es and designs persisted in a transitional stage when other more important 
cwiponents of the Indus Civilisation had disappeared. 

Painted Grey Ware and its Relation with the Indus Civilisation 

Sites of the Painted Grey Ware have been discovered in the valley of the 
Sarasvati, in the plains of the Punjab and at Alamgirpura — cither in close proximity 
of deserted settlements of the Harappan culture or directly over them. The P. G. 
Ware people came to the Ghaggar Valley^ after its desertion by the Harappans. 
It was also significant, as Ghosh observed, that the P. G. Ware people always 
built their settlements by the side of Harappan mounds and not directly over 
them, thus ‘breaking new grounds for themselves.’ The excavations of Tarkha- 
nawala Dera and Chak 86 revealed that the Harappan and Grey Ware cultures 
never came into contact with each other in this particular area. ‘The settle- 
ments of each originated, flourished and died out in their own time, entirely inde- 
pendently of those of the other. A clay deposit separated the Harappan levels 
from the subsequent Grey Ware occupations. 

At Rupar and Alamgirpura, though the P. G. Ware settlements rest 
directly over the earlier Harappan settlements, there is a complete cultural hiatus 
between the two. The P. G. \Varc people, who scrupulously avoided the deserted 
mounds of the Harappans in the Ghaggar \"alley, were now building their houses 
on the old ruins of these mounds in the Northern Punjab and ^Vcstern U. P. ; but 
still they were complete strangers to urban life, to liouscs of baked bricks, roads 
and underground drains, so characteristic of the Harappan culture. This situ- 
ation warrants the inference that tlic Harappan tradition had died out of these 
regions and the Harappans had been fore. d to move out before the advent of the 
P. G. Ware people. The cause that compelled them to evacuate these regions 
was other than the advance of the P. G. Ware people. 

Archaeology, thus, unfolds two different pictures of the immediate sequel to 
the Indus Civilisation. In Western India it is a transformation and transmutation of 
the Harappan culture into successive cultures. In Western U. P., the Punjab and in 


1. Ghosh, A., Bulletin of the National Inst. Sciences of India — No. 1 (1952), pp. 37-42. 

2. Ghosh, A., Lecture delivered at the Indian History Congees , Jaipur, 1951. 
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the Ghaggar Valley, there is no overlapping of the Harappan culture by the P. G. 
Ware, stratigraphically, the successor culture; even though in these regions there is 
evidence of the existence of the Harappan long after its disappearance in the main 
homeland and also of its transformation by the introduction of new pottery types 
and incised designs. 


Evidence Erom Kausdmbi 

The early defences at Kausambi closely recall the Harappan citadel.^ 
The mud-packed rampart revetted externally with baked bricks in the so-called 
English bond in alternate courses of headers and stretchers, battered back to 
angles of 20' to 40'", bastions at intervals, rectangular towers and underground 
passage built on corbelled arch, are significant features of architecture at Kausambi 
with prototypes for each one of them in Harappan architecture. The very idea 
of town life was so far unknown in the Gangetic Valley. The defences show that 
in the first centuries of the first millennium B. C. Kausambi developed as a town 
fully equipped for its protection by the magnificent defences built on the Harappan 
pattern. Evidently, this was not an achievement of the P. G. Ware culture which 
shows a distinct aversion to the very concept of urban life in its earlier settlements 
in the Ghaggar Valley, the Punjab and Western U. P. Nor can it be asso- 
ciated with the Red Ochre-washed Ware. It is equally significant that P. G. 
Ware occurs at Kausambi two structural periods after the original construction 
of the defences. The recent discovery at Alamgirpura- (District Meerut, U. P.) has 
established definite evidence of the penetration of the Harappan culture in the 
Gahga-Yamuna Doab. If the Harappans could reach the banks of the Hindon, 
a tributary of the Yamuna, the percolation and the survival of the Harappan 
influences at Kausambi, only 300 miles down the Yamuna, is more than likely. 

Evidence of Pottery and Co?ttacts' of Kausdmbi ivith 
Kardatoli and Western Indian Sites 

The pottery associated with the earliest defences, offers numerous links 
with Navdatoli and Rangpur and other sites in Kathia var. At Kausambi, 
the occurrence of about 30 types analogous to those of Navdatoli, about 10 to 
those of Rangpur and a similar number to those of Somanatha, Mchgaon and 


1. Cf. Wheeler, op. cit., p. 129. 
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other Western Indian sites, is an impressive record of cultural contacts. In 
Navdatoli the pottery is chalcolithic and has been discovered together with 
certain types of painted pottery clearly pointing to an Iranian connection.^ 
Pottery types at Rangpur and other Western Indian sites, similar to those at 
Kausambi, occur in late Harppan or immediately post-Harappan context and 
their Harappan origin in these sites is undoubted. 

The following conclusions can^ therefore, be arrived at in the light of 
the foregoing discussion : — 

(1) Kausambi had a close link with Navdatoli for which radio carbon 
dating furnishes a date roughly from 1500 to 1 lOOB. C. In this period 
this site shows close contact with Iran, pointing to an Iranian 
penetration into Central India. 

(2) Apart from the defences, which were built on the Harappan model, 
many types of pottery from Kausambi are analogous to pottery 
types of Harappan origin in Western India. 

(3) The P. G. Ware at Kausambi signifying a late stage in the cliro- 
nological sequence of this ware, as known from s’tes in WTsrcrn 
U. P., the Punjab and Rajasthan, marks here a second cultural 
stage. The defences had been built two structural periods earlier 
than the appearance of the P. G. Ware. 

Evidence of Philology 

On the basis of philology Hoernk- came to the conclusion that there were 
two Indo-Ary an invasions of India, one preceding the other, by tribes speaking 
different but closely connected languages. He was of the view that at a very 
remote period of history North India was divided between two forms of speech 
designated by him as the Sauraseni and the Alagadhi tongues respectively. 
Later on, these two branched off into four principal groups, northern, western, 
southern and eastern, each constituting a single language originally. The two 
principal tongues 'divided the country diagonally between them, the one occu- 


1. I. p. 31; Sankalia, Subba Rao and Deo, op. cit., p. 249. 

2. Hoernle, Comparative Grammar (jf the Gandian Languages, pp. XVII-XXXI\’. 
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pying the north-western, the other the south-eastern half.’ The Magadhi tongue 
was older of the two and its occupation of North India preceded the develop- 
ment and extension of Sauraseni. Isolated characteristics of Magadhi were 
also present in the west, the region of Sauraseni, pointing to its existence in the 
remote past upto the extreme western frontiers. Hoernle also expressed the view 
that ‘Magadhi, Pashtu and Kafiri were once in close connection, perhaps one 
language.’ On the other hand, the headquarters of Sauraseni were in Western 
Rajputana from where it spread north-east and east pushing Magadhi to recede 
more and more towards south and east, leaving, however, here and there in 
the deserted territories, traces of its former presence. Magadhi was separated 
from Pashtu and Kafiri by Sauraseni driving a wedge and cleaving them asun- 
der and gradually pushing Magadhi further and further towards east. All 
these considerations, according to Hoernle, point to the fact that ‘two great 
emigrations of the people of the Aryan stock into India took place at different 
periods, both speaking essentially the same language, though in two different 
varieties’. 

Grierson^ who did not accept this theory in its entirety put forth the 
view that the Indo-Aryan ‘immigration was a gradual process extending over a 
very long period of time and a clear distinction can be made between the langu- 
ages of the earliest and of the latest immigrants.’ According to him, the latter 
were opposed by the former in course of their onward march into the Punjab and 
were, thus, forced to ‘go round their predecessors down the Indus Valley and 
thence in later times, across India to their south and ultimately behind them on 
the east.’ 

The net result of these movements, according to both these views, was 
the formation of two clear linguistic zones — an inner and more compact one 
extending from the Eastern Punjab to the confluence of tlic Gaiiga and Yamuna and 
the other, surrounding it, from Western and Central India to the central and lower 
Gangetic Valley. This conclusion is based on tlic comparative analysis of pho- 
netics, declension of nouns, conjugation of verbs and the general character of the 
early languages of these areas. The central Gangetic area round about Allaha- 
bad with its Ardha-Magadhi represented a neutral ground between Sauraseni, the 
language of the inner, and Magadhi, the languagi- of the outer zone. Closely 
connected with Ardha-Magadhi was Maharaspi, the language of Maliarastra. 


1. Grierson, L. S. I., Vol. I., Pt. 1., pp. 11(3 ft; for a contrnry opinion, see S. K. Chatterji, 
The Oiigin and Dcv-clopmcnt of the Bengali Language, pp. 150 fT. 
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This is further confirmed by the fact that Madhyadesa or the Midland, 
extending, according to Manu^ from Vinasana, where the river Sarasvatl loses 
itself in the Great Desert, to Allahabad, together with some five degrees of the 
countrs’ farther east, became the centre of Brahmana orthodoxy and the com- 
plex sacrificial cult-. As against this, the growing intermixture and synthesis of 
the Ar)'an and pre-Ary'an streams of culture, manifested® themselves very dis- 
tinctly in the region of North-Eastern India, in the later Vedic period, and 
gave rise, later on, to momentous movements in religion and philosophy. 
The Aryans of this region, <^he east^ outland^ according to some philologists, 
appear to have belonged to that branch which had been more in contact 
with and amenable to non- Aryan influences. ‘In the Ganges basin as the fron- 
tier receded eastwards, the Harappa ideals permeated the religious thought of 
the Brahmanas’.® The pre-Vedic and non-Ar^an ascetic tendency® is clearly 
marked in the later Vedic period in some of the Upanisads and the Brhad- 
aranyaka Upanisad, one of the most important of them, reveals that \hdcha 
became the centre of a powerful intellectual ferment in the age of Janaka. By the 
6th century. B.C. this ascetic tendency had burst into full flower manifesting itself 
in the great ascetic religious movements — Jainism and Buddhism.' The Ajivaka 
sect and the non-Vedic and atheistic Saiikhya® system also appear to have taken 
their rise in this cultural milieu ^ 

Correspondence between Archacolog'cal and Linguistic Data 

The movement of the Aryans in waves, suggested by the linguistic evi- 
dence, accords well with the archaeological data brought to light in the recent 
excavations, which tend to indicate at least two major waves of immigrants, both 
of which can tentatively be equated ^v•ith the Aryans. The P. G. Ware with its 
distribution in the Sarasvati Valley, the Eastern Punjab and Western U. P., the tra- 
diiional home of the Aryans, par excellence, has been associated v.ith the Aryans.® 


1. .Manu, 11. 12. Cf. C. H. I., p. 40. 

2. (jiicrson, E. R. E., vol. 2, p. ;)40. 

4. Fandc, G. C., Studies in the Origins of Buddhism, Chap. VIIE 
1. E. R. E., vol. 2, p. 540. 

5. Piggott, Prehistoric India, p. 286. 

6. Pande, G. C., loc. cit; Gedcn, A. S., E. R. E., vol. 2, p. 83. 

7. Pande, G. C., op. cit., Chap. IX. 

8. Cf. E. R. E., vol. 2, p. 540. 

9. Lai, B. B., A. E, No. 9, 1953, p. 97; also A. I. Nos, 10-11, p. 147.. 
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The evidence for the presence of Iranian element at Navdatoli in the second half 
of the 2nd millennium B. C. points to an Iranian penetration into Central India 
obviously signifying another wave of the Indo-Aryans. The close affinity in 
the pottery types between this latter site and Kausambi, towards the close of 
the 2nd millennium B. C., attests the fact that both belong to the same commu- 
nity of culture. This group, as the evidence of Kausambi shows, came in close 
contact with the Harappan culture and borrowed from it elements of urban civi- 
lisation including a specialised form of defence architecture. Thus, it may not 
be unreasonable to state that this was the group of the first Aryan immigrants 
who sacked the Harappan cities and conquered them but, as has happened so 
many times in history', the victors succumbed to the cultural influence of the 
vanquished. By the time the later wave of their kinsmen, the bearers of the 
P. G. Ware, entered the Punjab and the Sarasvati Valley, the Harappan cities 
had already been destroyed and deserted, and, as such, they had no direct contact 
with the great Harappan civilisation, which explains the cultural hiatus between 
them. The dead mounds were scrupulously avoided in their first settlement in 
the valley of the Sarasvati ; longer association, however, made them settle on the 
old mounds in the Punjab and in Western U. P. without inducing them to 
utilise, for making more durable and comfortable houses, the tons of bricks which 
were easily available at Rupar. By the time these people reached the cemral 
Gangetic Valley, they must have been accustomed to regard the citadels even on 
the Harappan pattern as those of their kinsmen. The above deductions 
based on the evidence of recent archaeology and in the light of linguistic theories, 
in the present state of our knowledge, must remain a hypothesis, tentative in 
character, to be tested by future archaeological work in these regions. 

Aryan Expansion in the Central Gangetic Valley, 
in the Deccan and in the South 

Evidence of the Krsna Tajurveda School — The Taittiriya Sarhhita, Brah- 
mana and Aranyaka were composed in Brahmavarta, the land occupied 
by the Kuru-Pancala people, lying between the rivers Sarasvati and Drsad- 
vati and the western districts of U. P.' In the period of the epics the Taittiriyas 
were to be found in the central Gangetic Valley round Ayodhya.^ The Srauta 


1. Keith, T. S., H. O. S., vol. 18, p. xciii; Winternitz, A History of Indian Literature, 
vol. I p. 196. 

2. Keith, loo. cit. 
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Sutra of Baudhayana, and also of Apastamba originated in the South.’^ Baudha- 
yana cannot be later than 6th or 5th century B. C. and Apastamba has 
been assigned to the 4th century B. C.* Winternitz has rightly concluded that 
the Aryans were well established in the South in the 7th century B. C.® 

The discovery of the §yenaciti of the Purusamedha during these excava- 
tions and its attribution^ to the Krsna Yajurveda School, confirms the evidence of 
the Ramayana about the presence of the Taittiriyas in the central Gangetic 
Valley in the early historical period and affords an archaeological link in the 
expansion of the Krsna Yajurveda School from Brahmavarta to Southern 
India. The close cultural contact of the central Gangetic Valley with the Deccan 
and the South in this period is further demonstrated by the occurrence of tvpical 
forms of what have been called southern Brahmi letters in the early seals from 
Kausambi, by the presence of brick-built soakage tanks, more widely 
distributed in the Deccan, and also by a number of pottery types common to 
Kausambi and the Deccan. The cumulative archaeological evidence, thus, clearly 
demonstrates Kausambi’s intimate connections with the Deccan and the Malwa 
region in the closing centuries of the 2nd millennium B. C. and the cultural 
contacts continuing in the early historical period. 

A'Vo) Light on the Aryan Immigration into India 

Parsva, Mahavira and Buddha presuppose the entire Vedic literature 
comprising the Sarhhitas, Brahmanas and Upanisads divided into numerous 
schools.® This entire development cannot be telescoped into six to seven hundred 
years, if the middle of the second millennium B. C. is assumed to be the date of the 
first Aryan entry in North Western India. It has also been demonstrated that the 
deities, Mitra, Varuna, Indra and Nasatyau figuring in the Boghaz-koi inscription 
in Asia Minor of the 14th century B. C. are Indian Vedic deities.® This implies 
that the Aryans had settled in North Western India considerably before the 14th 
century B.C. so that these deities were no longer worshipped under Aryan names but 


1. Winternitz, op. cit., p. 299. 
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under Indian \'^edic names. The presence of a branch of the Aryans in the cen- 
tral Gangetic Valley and at Navdatoli in the latter half of the second millennium 
B. C. lends further support to the view that the Aryans must have entered the 
Punjab and even the valley of the Sarasvati and Drsadvati and Brahmavarta at 
a much earlier date. 

Literary Evidence of the Growth of Cities in the Gangetic Valley 

Vedic literature offers convincing evidence of the existence of a number 
of towns in the Gangetic Valley. Towns like Asandivant/ the royal city of 
Janamejaya Pariksita, Kampila,^ Ayodhya® and KausambP are prominently 
mentioned. Panini® and the Jatakas® present a picture of the central Gangetic 
Valley dominated by numerous towns and cities, many of which were evi- 
dently fortified. The word pura, denoting rampart, fort or stronghold, is of 
frequent occurrence in Vedic literature. Deities like Indra and Agni are 
invoked to destroy enemy’s forts’, many of which were wide and broad* and had 
ramparts of mud or unbaked bricks®, probably also with stone facing The 
word dehi, referring to defences or ramparts of hardened earth with 
palisades and a ditch, occurs in the R. V.^® A passage in the ^atapatha 
Brahmana,*^ shows that moat or ditch was also known in the period of 
this Brahmana. Panini‘- refers to towns, town planning, fort, rampart, moat, 
gates and watch-towers. Kautilya^® has given elaborate account of types of 
forts, the site for fortification, of rampart, towers, staircases, moat etc. He refers 
to prdkdra over vapra. According to Panini, prdkdra was made of bricks’-' and in 


1. Vedic Index, vol. I, p. 72. 
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the light of Panini’s rule prdkdra in Kautilya may denote revetment of baked 
bricks against rampart or vapra. The description of Panini and Kautilya 
accords well with the defences at Kausambi in SP. III. 13 and III. 14 with 
the rampart, revetment of bricks, guard-rooms and towers, flanking a passage 
through them. 

The hterary evidence, thus, shows clearly that in the period of the Brah- 
manas, the Jatakas, Panini and Kautilya (c. 1000 to 3rd century B.C.") urban life 
was fully developed in the Gangetic Valley and cities with elaborate arrangements 
for defence had come into existence. These excavations substantiate the literary 
evidence described above. 

Character of the Early Culture of Kausambi 

The earliest culture of Kausambi was evidently derived from more than 
one source. Its po.ssible indebtedness to the Harappan culture and to a wave 
of Aryan immigrants has already been noticed. Along with the sturdy red ware, 
noted above, the black-and-red also occurs practically throughout the period, which 
from the nature of the material, obviously represents a stream of cultural tradition 
different from the one represented by the former. The first culture at Kausambi, 
therefore, is of multiple origin and the early settlers, evidently in the course of 
their journey to the central Gangetic Valley, came across and absorbed elements 
of more than one culture. 

The Early Town— An Iron Age Town : The earliest inhabitants of the city 
were on the verge of discovering iron. It is significant that iron occurs in SP. I. 3 
along with the earliest defences, and thus antedates the N. B. P. Ware and also 
the P. G. Ware in the central Gangetic Valley. In Alamgirpura also, iron occurs 
throughout in the P. G. Ware levels^ which, therefore, can no longer be regarded 
as essentially a Bronze Age Ware^; nor is it likely that Achaemenid Persia trans- 
mitted to India the knowledge and use of either iron or of coinage in c. 500 B. C.® 

The excavations have also revealed that the uninscribed copper cast 
coins are earlier than the silver punch-marked coins at this site and their first 
occurrence synchronises with the spread of the P. G. Ware in this region. 


1. I. A., 1958-59, ibid. 
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To sum up, the urban revolution in the Gangetic Valley was achieved 
by a people who lived in close proximity of the Harappans, from whom they 
borrowed not only the conception of a town and a citadel but also the various 
elements of architecture. Another facet of their culture is represented by a num- 
ber of pottery types similar to those from Navdatoli which has yielded convincing 
evidence of Iranian contact in the second half of the 2nd millennium B. C., 
thus, linking them with the Indo-Aryans. Very soon in their life and considerably 
before the introduction of the N B. P. Ware, they were equipped with the knowledge 
of iron and coinage. Thus, the urban revolution in the central Gangetic 
Valley, with its roots in the Indus Civilisation, was probably an achievement of a 
branch of the Indo-Aryans and marked the beginning of the Iron Age in these 
regions antedating the N. B. P. and the P. G. Wares. It also developed elements 
of culture like coinage, unknown to the former civilisation, which furnished the 
basis of econo lie life in the historical period. 

Material Evidence of Foreign Invasions in the Gangetic Valley 

The Bactrian Greeks — Three types of arrow-heads, viz. types (I), (J) and 
(K), represented by 16, 11 and 10 pieces respectively, are of great value as they 
provide, for the first time, material evidence of foreign invasions in three successive 
periods.* It has been pointed out elsewhere that SP. III. 14 ended in extensive 
conflagration and destruction connoting invasion. Eight sub-types of type (I) 
(double-tanged) and one oftype(J)(three-bladed) arrow-heads have been discovered 
from the destructions of structures of SP. III. 14. These arrow-heads are intrusive 
to the Gangetic Valley and have also been reported from Taxila, the only site 
in the Indian sub-continent, where they were associated with the Bactrian Greeks. 
According to the stratigraphical evidence, the N. B. P. Ware survived after this 
invasion in two structural periods. These arrow-heads also pre-date all the coins 
of the Mitra Kings, namely, Brhaspatimitra, Ghosa, Sudeva etc., and are also ear- 
lier than the three sealings with characteristic Suhga paleography for which a 
date between c. 150 to 50 B. G. has been suggested. From the combined evi- 
dence of pottery, seals and coins, the appearance of the eight varieties of the 
double-tanged and one of three-bladed arrow-heads and consequently the period 
of the Greek invasion can be placed within the first quarter of the 2nd century 
B. C. (200-175 B. C.). Taking into consideration all the facts, the suggested date 
ioxSP. III. 14is c. 255 toe. 185 B. C. and thus c. 185 B. C. maybe taken as the date 
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for the end of this period and beginning of SP. III. 15. The Yavana invasion^ of 
the Gangetic Valley has been referred to by Patanjali who credits the Greeks with 
the conquest of Saketa and Madhyamika. According to the Yuga Purana 
of the Gargi Sarhhita, the Yavanas invaded immediately after the reign of the 
Mauryan King Salisuka and captured Saketa and Pataliputra. The Malavi- 
kagnimitra of Kalidasa also refers to a war between the forces of Pusyamitra Suhga 
and the Yavanas on the banks of the Sindhu. The identity of the leader of the 
Yavana invasion has given rise to an acute controversy and opinion has been 
sharply divided between Demetrius and Menander. Tlie stratigraphic evidence 
suggests Demetrius as the Yavana king who invaded Kausambi in the early 
decades of the 2nd century B. C., a date too early for Menander. 

It is also significant that the performance of the Purusamedha sacrifice 
on the Syenaciti (hawk-shaped altar) is coeval with the third Revetment which 
is of the nature of a repair of Revetment 2 destroyed at the end of SP. III. 14. 
According to this evidence, the Greek invasion was followed immediately by the 
repair of the rampart and the performance of the sacrifice which symbolised 
assertion of sovereignty and ascendancy over all inimical forces. The circumstan- 
tial evidence points to Pusyamitra as its performer and the victorious defender of 
the Gangetic Valley against the invasion of the Bactrian Greeks. 

The §aka-Kiisdna — One specimen of type (J) (three-bladedi arrow- 
head occurs in SP. III. 14 along with the double-tanged, and the rest belong to 
SP. III. 17 and III. 18 (c. 45 B. C. to 95 A. D.). The second time they appear evi- 
dently with the Saka-Kusanas, whose presence at Kausambi is fully documented 
by the discovery in earlier excavations of a large number of §aka-Parthian 
terracotta figurines with specialized types like the shrine of the Mother Goddess, 
a female deity with double-knobbed head-dress or with peaked caps, dancers, musi- 
cians etc.- I§aka names are of frequent occurrence in the inscriptions of this 
period from the Ghositarama monastery and a seal of Kaniska and a large 
number of Kusana coins were also discovered in the earlier excavations. 

The Hums— The evidence of the Huna conquest of Kausambi was fur- 
nished by two seals, discovered in the excavations of the monastery of Ghosita- 


1. Jaibwal K. P., JBORS. XIV (1928), pp. 397-421; Tarn. The Greeks in Bactria and India, 
pp. 129 IT. and also appendix 4, pp. 452 IT; Raychaudhuri, P. H. A. I., p. 384.; Sircar, D. 
C., in The Age of Imperial Unity, pp. 106 ff.: Narain, A.K., The Indo-Greeks pp. 82 ff. 

2. Sharma, G. R., Kausambi Exes. Ann. Bibl. Ind. Arch., 1958, Vol. XVI, p. XL. 
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rama% one countcrstruck by letters To Ra Ma \a. and the other with the legend 
Huna-Rcija evidently referring to the same king. Th.e anwv-heads of type ‘ K) 
provide another evidence of Huna conquest under king Toramana, sometime 
between c. 510 to c. 515 A. D. These three types of arrow-heads (I), (J) 
and (K) are valuable additions to our knowledge of the invasions of the Greeks, 
the Saka-Kusanas and the Hunas in this region. It is also clear from the excava- 
tions that Kausambl could never fully recover from the Huna devastations. 


1. I. A., 1954-55, p. 18 








CHAPTER TWO 


STRATIGRAPHY AND CHRONOLOGY 

A. STRATIGRAPHY 

In the course of the long history of the city, there accumulated on the 
semi-imper\dous and hard original surface, a deposit of nearly 55 ft. burying 
foundations and buildings of different periods. Such a rise in the levels of the 
town may partly be accounted for by the artificial packings of mud surviving in 
the form of ramparts and partly by the destructions and the constructions of 
different periods of habitations. A section across the passage of the ancient 
gateway shows a rise of more than 30 ft. between the living surface of the builders 
of the first rampart and the level on which the people of the last period lived. 
Thus, there is no doubt that the total accumulation between the first level to 
the last is more than 30 ft. 

The excavations have brought to light, as indicated elsewhere, 25 
structural periods, the buildings of which are represented by the remnants of 
walls and floors King over one another. 

Of these habitation periods, described as SP. (Structural Period), except 
the first two and the last one, the remaining twenty-two are associated with five 
building periods of the ramparts. A fortress once built lasted evidently for a num- 
ber of generations and walls and floors were built at different levels against the 
original wall of the fortress. Thus, structures of as many as seven periods were 
built against or in association with Rampart 1. Similarly, five structural periods 
together indicate the total span of life of Rampart 2. Two, three and five 
structural periods are associated with Ramparts 3, 4 and 5 respectively. They 
arc numbered in the text as SP. (Structural Periods) 1, 2, 3, 4 etc. 

Cultural Divisions 

The long span of time indicated by these 25 periods of occupation 

3 
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mtnessed very important changes in the material and cultural equipment of the 
people. The organisation and the building of the defences show changes of a 
fundamental character almost revolutionizing the very concept of defence. Tools 
and equipments also show variation in their types and popularity from age to age. 
The changes are most explicitly mirrored in the pottery which, by its vast numbers 
and the malleability of the medium, reflects the currents and cross-currents of 
cultural influences. It has, therefore, naturally been adopted as a criterion for 
cultural division. It may, however, be noted that the cultural divisions based 
on other components of culture, equally or even more important than pottery, 
do not always correspond to those arrived at on the basis of the analysis of pottery. 
There are certain periods which seem to constitute a clear landmark, as they 
register the convergence of changes in different aspects of material culture. On 
the basis of pottery, these twenty-five periods lend themselves to divisions in 
four broad phases. The first four periods of occupation represent the first or 
earliest culture of Kausambi, characterised by the prevalence of pottery types 
analogous to those discovered at Navdatoli, Rangpur, Somanatha and other 
western Indian sites in a late Harappan or immediately post-Harappan 
context. These periods are, therefore, marked as SP. I. 1, SP. I. 2, SP. I. 3 and 
SP. I. 4. 

The second cultural period, in terms of pottery, comprises Structural 
Periods 5 to 8. Some of the types of Period I continue, but the characteristic 
feature of the pottery of the second period is the predominance of the Black-and- 
Red Ware and the presence of the Painted Grey Ware, which, as available at 
Kausambi, represents a comparatively late and decadent stage of the Painted 
Grey Ware of the upper Gangetic Valley, the Punjab and Rajasthan. The 
periods are marked SP. II. 5 to SP. II. 8. 

The ninth habitation period is distinguished by the appearance of the 
characteristic rvare of the central Gangetic Valley, known as the Northern Black 
Polished Ware. This ware was in vogue upto the Structural Period 16. The 
periods from ninth to sixteenth, therefore, are marked SP. III. 9 to SP. III. 16. 
It is significant to note that these first three cultural periods do not represent 
watertight compartments. There are certain structural periods which represent 
cultural overlapping. In SP. II. 5, for example, the pottery types of Period I 
continue in full force; only a few more types which may be regarded as the fossil 
types of Period II, make their appearance. Similarly, SP. III. 9, which marks 
the first appearance of N. B. P. Ware, is also characterised by the manufacture 
of Painted Grey Ware. In fact, the N. B. P. itself shows strong influence of 
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traditions of painting. The Black-and-Red Ware is present in Periods 1 and IT 
and also upto SP. III. 10. 

The Structural Periods 17 to 25 constitute one group, the pottery of 
which is devoid of the N. B. P. Ware. These structural periods have been shown 
as SP. IV. 17 to SP. IV. 25. 

The main cultural periods indicated by different kinds of pottery do not, 
however, coincide with significant changes in the nature of the defences. Rampart 
1, for example, was built in Period I {SP. I. 3), and it continued throughout 
Period II and lasted upto the first structural period of the N. B. P. Ware or SP. 
III. 9. On the other hand, the introduction of the moat, heralding a very signifi- 
cant change in the planning of the defences, was made in SP. II. 5, which also 
saw the appearance and circulation of coins. 


B. CHRONOLOGY 

Evidence of Coins 

Coins are almost uniformly distributed in all the periods from II. 5 
to the end, and many of them have been discovered in the post-structural pits. The 
earliest coins are square uninscribed cast coins, which have, on the obverse, ele- 
phant to left before standard, sometimes Svastika-topped, and on the reverse, 
tree in railing, hollow cross, arched hill and taurine. These coins seem to have 
been current from SP. II. 5 to SP. III. 16, though a few pieces have been discovered 
from subsequent deposits and later pits as well. The circular uninscribed cast 
coin is distributed over SP. III. 10 to SP. III. 14. The coin, erroneously 
described as lanky bull type, has been discovered from SP. III. 13 to SP. III. 15. 
A large number of tiny uninscribed cast coins are distributed from SP. III. 10 to 
SP. IV. 19; two also have been found in SP. IV. 20. 

Silver and copper punch-marked coins have been discovered from SP. 
III. 10 to SP. III. 14. 

The inscribed cast coins of the Mitra kings of Kausambi belong to SP. 
III. 15 and SP. III. 16. The kings represented are Brhaspatimitra, Agnimitra, 
Ghosa or Asvaghosa and probably Sudeva. The coins of the Magha rulers 
mark the beginning of Rampart 5 in SP. 20. IV. 
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On the basis of the evidence of coins, Rampart 3 represents the period of the 
Mitra kings of Kausambi who, on grounds of paleography and other historical con- 
siderations, have been assigned to the period from the 2nd to the 1st centurv 

B.C. 


On numismatic grounds. Rampart 5 seems to have been built by the 
Maghas, who made Kausambi their capital in the second half of the 2nd century 


A. D. 


Seals 

The evidence of these coins is also fully corroborated by the evidence of 
three seals belonging to Rampart 3. One was discovered on the floor of 
SP. III. 16, the other from Rampart 3 and the third in a pit immediately after 
SP. III. 16. Paleographically, as noticed elsewhere, the seals may be assigned 
to c. 150B. C. to c. 50 B. C. These seals, with the characteristic Suhga paleo- 
graphy, were discovered in levels that yielded Mitra coins. It is further to be 
noted that SP. III. 16 is also the last period in which the N. B. P. Ware occurs. 
SP. III. 15 and III. 16, therefore, can be assigned from the 2nd century to the first 
half of the 1st century B. C. On account of the first appearance of the coins of 
the Magha kings, the beginnings of Rampart 5 can be dated to the second half 
of the 2nd century A. D. The first occurrence of punch-marked coins in the 
5th-4th century B. G., is more than likelyh 

Evidence of Terracotta Figurines 

Completely moulded plaques with elaborate decorations, products of an 
artistic tradition that found its most exqusite expression in the art of Bharhut 
and Sanchi, have been discovered in the destructions of Rampart 2, at the end 
of SP. III. 14, from the floor of SP. III. 15 and SP. III. 16 and also a few in 
the destructions after ^P. III. 17. Terracottas of this type have been assigned 
to the Mauryan and Suhga periods by authorities on art.- For them, a date 
between 200 B. C. to 50 A. D. will meet with general approval.^ 


1. Altekar, J.N.S.I., 1953, vol. XV, pp. 25, 26. 

2. Coomarasvvamy, A. K., Ipek, 1928, p. 67. 

3. Gordon, J.I.S.O.A., vol. XI (1943), p. 156. 
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Evidence of Arrow-heads 
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It has been noticed elsewhere that arrow-head types- (1. 1) to (1.8), 

(J) and (K. 1) to (K. 4) -are intrusive to the Gangetic Valley. Types (I. 1) to 
(I. 8) have generally been recovered from the pits that mark the destruction of 
Rampart 2 after SP. III. 14. 

These types are associated with the Bactrian Greeks at Taxila^ and seem 
to indicate the same source here as well. According to literary evidence also, 
the Greeks had advanced into the Gangetic \'aliey as far as Pataliputra in the 
2nd century B. C. 

Type (J), belonging to SP. IV. 17, 18, was favoured by the Sakas. Type 

(K) has been discovered from the large scale destructions that marked the end of 
SP. IV. 24 and also of the defences at Kausambi. They seem to be the weapons 
of the Hunas. It is to be noted that the seals of the Huna leader Toramana and 
of Hunaraja were discovered in the pits of the same period and of the same nature 
in the Ghositarama monastery. The end of SP. IV. 24 can, therefore, be fixed 
within very close limits. By c. 510 A. D., Toramana had invaded the Saugor- 
district of Madhya Pradesh and, therefore, the end of SP. IV. 24 and of Rampart 
5 can be dated between c. 510 to c. 515 A. D. 

On the basis of the inscribed coins, seals, terracotta figurines and arro^v- 
heads, the beginning of Rampart 3 can be approximately dated in the first half 
of the 2nd century' B. C., of Rampart 4 between 50 B. C. to 50 A. D., the beginning 
of Rampart 5 in the second half of the 2nd century .A. D. and its end between 
c. 510 to c. 515 A. D. The various sub-periods associated with these three 
ramparts, therefore, may be tentatively dated as follows : — 


SP. 

IV. 

25 

— c. 515 

A. D. 

— c. 585 

A. D. 

SP. 

IV. 

24 

— c. 445 

A. D. 

— ■ c. 515 

A. D. 

SP. 

IV. 

23 

— c. 375 

A. D. 

— c. 445 

A. D. 

SP. 

IV. 

22 

— c. 305 

A. D. 

— c. 375 

A. D. 

SP. 

IV. 

21 

— c. 235 

A. D. 

— c. 305 

A. D. 

SP. 

IV. 

20 

— c. 165 

A. D. 

— c. 235 

A. D. 


1. Marshal, Taxila, vol. II, p. 547. 

2. Eran Inscription of Bhanugupta, Sircar, D. C., Select Ins., No. 38, p. 335. 
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SP. 

IV. 

19 

— 

c. 95 

A. D. 

— c. 165 

A. D. 

SP. 

IV. 

18 

— 

c. 25 

A. D. 

— c. 95 

A. D. 

SP. 

IV. 

17 

— 

c. 45 

B. C, 

— c. 25 

A. D. 

SP. 

III. 

16 

— 

c. 125 

B. C. 

— c. 45 

B. C. 

SP. 

III. 

15 

— 

c. 185 

B. C. 

— c. 125 

B. C. 


The average span of a period thus comes to about 70 years. It is to be 
noted that the average life of a period in the Ghositarama monastery and in 
the excavations (1949-50) near the Asokan pillar is slightly longer and works out 
to about 75 years. 


Assuming the same average span of life for the structural periods 
associated with Ramparts 2 and 1 and also for the two pre-defence periods, the 
following dates may be proposed : — 


SP. 

III. 

14 

— 

c. 

255 

B. 

G. 

— 

c. 

185 

B. C. 

SP. 

III. 

13 

— 

c. 

325 

B. 

C. 

— 

c. 

255 

B. C. 

SP. 

III. 

12 

— 

c. 

395 

B. 

C. 

— 

c. 

325 

B. C. 

SP. 

III. 

11 

— 

c. 

465 

B. 

C. 

— 

c. 

395 

B. C. 

SP. 

III. 

10 

— 

c. 

535 

B. 

C. 

— 

c. 

465 

B. C. 

SP. 

III. 

9 

— 

c. 

605 

B. 

C. 

— 

c. 

535 

B. C. 

SP. 

II. 

8 

— 

c. 

675 

B. 

C. 

— 

c. 

605 

B. C. 

SP. 

II. 

7 

— 

c. 

745 

B. 

C. 

— 

c. 

675 

B. C. 

SP. 

II. 

6 

— 

c. 

815 

B. 

C. 

— 

c. 

745 

B. C. 

SP. 

II. 

5 

— 

c. 

885 

B. 

C. 

— 

c. 

815 

B. C. 

SP. 

1. 

4 

— 

c. 

955 

B. 

C. 

— 

c. 

885 

B. G. 

SP. 

1. 

3 

— 

c. 

1025 

B. 

C, 

— 

c. 

955 

B. G. 

SP. 

1. 

2 

— 

c. 

1095 

B. 

C. 

— 

c. 

1025 

B. G. 

SP. 

1. 

1 

— 

c. 

1165 

B. 

C. 

— 

c. 

1095 

B. G. 


On this basis the four cultural periods are to be dated as follows : — 


Kausambi 

I 

— 

G. 

1165 

B. 

G. 

to 

G. 

885 

B. 

G. 

Kausambi 

II 

— 

G. 

885 

B. 

G. 

to 

G. 

605 

B. 

G. 

Kausambi 

III 

— 

G. 

605 

B. 

G. 

to 

G. 

45 

B. 

G. 

Kausambi 

IV 

— 

G. 

45 

B. 

G. 

to 

G. 

580 

A. 

D. 


The beginning of fortification may be dated to e. 1025 B. C., of the first 
moat and the laying of the corresponding road to c. ^5 B. C. and the beginning 
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of the system of guard-rooms to c. 325 B. C. The dates of the building of 
Ramparts 2, 3, 4 and 5 will be respectively c. 535 B. C., c. 185 B. C., c. 45 
B. C. and c. 165 A. D. Ramparts 3 and 5 appear to have been built by the 
Mitras and Maghas respectively. 

According to this scheme of chronology, the beginning of the N. B. P. Ware 
is to be placed in c. 600 B. C., a possibility fully supported by the evidence 
of the earlier excavations at KausambP and other sites* in the Gangetic Valley. 
The evidence from Taxila also confirms this dating. The equation* of this ware 
in north-western regions with the spread of the Mauryan dominion does not 
seem to be warranted by the discovery of sixteen of the Bhir Mound sherds at 
depths between seven and thirteen feet and only two above seven feet, which level 
is regarded as contemporary with Alexander’s invasion. The ware, according 
to Taxila evidence, is essentially pre-Alexander and six or seven feet of accumula- 
tion, normally, must have taken at least a couple of centuries. The evidence, 
therefore, indicates a period about 525 B. C. for the first introduction of 
this ware in this region. It is well known that the central Gangetic Valley 
was the area of its origin, and its spread in the adjoining regions, particularly 
the north-western, must have taken some time. On this showing, a date 
round about 600 B. C. for its origin in its homeland is indicated by the evidence 
at Taxila also. 

The Carbon-14 date for pottery from Navdatoli, analogous to that from 
Kausambi Period I, is 1500 B. C. to 1100 B. C.* According to the scheme 
of chronology worked out here, this period at Kausambi has been dated 
from c. 1165 B. C. to c. 885 B. C. 

Thus, the chronology, worked out on the basis of stratification and the 
associated datable finds, is fully supported by the evidence furnished by other 
sites in the Gangetic Valley and in other regions of the Indian sub-continent. 


1. Ann. Bibl. Ind. Arch., 1958, vol. XII, Fig. 1, pp. XXXIX. 

2. Lai, B. B., Exes, at Hastinapura, A. I., Nos. 10 and 11, p. 23 

3. Wheeler, Early India and Pakistan, pp. 30,31. 

4. I. A., 1958-59, p. 31. 



CHAPTER THREE 


LAY-OUT OF THE EXCAVATED AREA 

The ruins of the ancient city of Kausambi are situated on the left bank 
of tlie Yamuna, 32 miles south-west of Allahabad. Traces of ancient habitation 
cover an area of about eight square miles, part of which \vas defended by a com- 
plex system of fortification. The mounds of the ancient rampart, together with 
the surrounding moat, form a semi-circle with the Yamuna as the base (PL 5). 
The ramparts have a peripheral circuit of more than 21,000 ft. or approximately 
4 miles. The average height of the rampart is about 35 ft., the individual 
towers being as high as 70 to 75 ft. 

The three sides, eastern, northern and western, of the rampart, marked 
by a series of salients and towers at regular interv'als (Pis. 6-10), are pierced by 
1 1 gateways, 5 of which were the principal ones : 2 in the eastern, 2 in the nor- 
thern and 1 in the western wing. The remaining 6 were subsidiary' gates. The 
principal gateways show some special features in their construction. Of these, 
one on the western side and the other on the eastern side are situated 
on a line running parallel to the Yamuna, which cuts the ancient mound practi- 
cally through the centre. These two are m^st complex and elaborate. The 
W'estern one (PI. 1 1 ) is situated at the apex of a triangle formed by the two 
salients into which the western side is divided, the southern one measuring 1,550 
ft., the northern, 1,950 ft. and the base of this triangle being 2,550 ft. The moat 
in this area has a maximum width of 1,600 ft. and is divided into tw'O bv tw'o 
mounds situated on the base of the triangle at a distance of 540 ft. Evidently, 
the two flanked the passage through the western gateway. Like the other 
principal gateways, the two on the northern side are also provided with watch- 
towers, situated on the other side of the moat having an average width of 
250 ft. There were six subsidiary' gateways — tw'o in each wing. They were less 
wide and apparently had a simpler plan. 

The eastern gateway had a number of distinguishing features, (1) a mud- 
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bund, which served as a curtain for the gateway, with a maximum length and 
width of 350 ft. and 90 ft. respectively; (2) a passage of 25 ft. width between this 
bund and the rampart; (3) a tower measuring 140 ft. x 90 ft. situated on the other 
side of the moat at a distance of 275 ft. from the terminus of the bund; (4) two 
towers at the top of the rampart opposite the outer tower. The maximum width 
of the moat in this area is 480 ft. It is evident that the tower on the outer side of 
the moat, the moat, the curtain and the two towers at the top of the rampart, 
formed part of a carefully laid out defence complex. A wall measuring 262 ft. 
in length formed the northern flank of this complex.' 

kauSambI in literature 

KauMmbi was the capital of the Vatsas who find mention in the 
Aitareya Brahamajia’, the Gopatha Brahamana® and the Kausitaki Upanisad'*. 
The Satapatha Brahmana mentions one Proti Kausuru Bindi, a citizen of 
Kausambi. The city^ is also referred to in the epics, the Puranas, the 
Tripitakas and in other Sanskrit and Pali texts. The Buddhist pilgrims, 
Fahien and Yuan Chwang, visited the city. It is mentioned in the inscription 
on the Asokan pillar at Allahabad, the Kada inscription of the Pratihara king 
Yasapala and the pillar at Kausambi itself These literary records testify to the 
existence of the city from at least the lat<'r Vedic period upto the Mughal 
period. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE EARLIER EXCAVATIONS 

These ruins on the Yamuna were identified with the ancient Kausambi 
of literature by Cunningham.® The University of Allahabad^ started excavations 
in 1949 near the Asokan pillar adjacent to the excavations conducted by the 
Archaeological Survey of India in 1937-38. The subsequent excavations by the 


1. 1. A., l')54-5:i, p. la and pis. XXX and XXXI. 

2. A. B. VHI. 14. 

3. Gop. B. IV. 1. 

I. Kausit. Up. 1. 2. 9. 

5. B. C. Law, Kausambi in Ancient Literature, Mem. Arch. Surv. Ind., No. 60, Delhi, 1939.; 
Sharma, G. R. Kausambi, 1949-50 (in the press i ; N. N. Ghosh, Early History ol' Kausambi, 
pp. 93-97. 

6. Arch. Surv. Ind., vol. 1, p. 306. 
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University (1951-56) led to the discovery of the monastery of Ghositarama^, the 
abode of Buddha at Kausambi. 

OBJECTIVES OF THE PRESENT EXCAVATIONS 

The aim of these excavations was to study the history of the defences at 
Kausambi and to ascertain the antiquity and the nature of the original rampart 
and its successive repairs, if any, and also the changes made in it in different 
periods. Excavations of the previous years made it clear that the buildings in the 
city were generally planned with reference to the cardinal points. Surface exa- 
mination of the area revealed that the southern tower at the top of the rampart, 
the toe of the rampart near the curtain as well as the terminal of the curtain, 
were in one line running ezist-west. A trench was, therefore, laid across them and 
was, later on, extended on the northern, southern and western sides according to 
needs. The excavations revealed that the earliest structure was situated at a 
depth of 54 ft. from the existing level, across the rampart, in the city, which has 
been considerably denuded since it was' abandoned. The total habitation 
deposit intervening between the first and the last period must have been more 
than 54 ft. and is a vertical record of the city’s life. 

This habitation deposit accumulated during twenty-five building periods, 
of which two are pre-defence, twenty-two are associated with five ramparts 
and the twenty-fifth was built over the ruins of the last defences of the city. 
With the first rampart arc associated as many as seven building periods marked 
SP. I. 3, 4, II. 5, 6, 7, 8 and III. 9; with the second, five building periods 
marked SP. III. 10, 11, 12, 13 and 14; with the third rampart, two building 
periods marked SP. III. 15 and 16; with the fourth, three building periods 
marked SP. IV. 17, 18 and 19 and with the fifth rampart, five building periods 
marked SP. IV. 20, 21, 22, 23 and 24. 

Pre-Defence Structures 

SP. I. I — -FI. I. — ^The earliest human habitation at the site is represented 
by a floor (PI. 15 A) built on layer 27, a thin mud accumulation above a vei y 


1. 1. A., 1953-54, p. 9; 1954-55, p. 16; 1955-56, p. 20; 1956-57, pp. 28, 29; Ann. Bibl. Ind. Arch., 
Kern Inst., Leyden, vol. X\T, 1958, pp. xxxvi to xlv. 
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hard, compact, semi-permeable natural soil full of small lime accretions. This 
one brick floor is available in a very disturbed condition. 

SP. I. 2 — A sandy layer, marked 26 in the Section, accumulated possibly 
due to flood on FI. L 1. The foundation of Wall 1 (PI. 15 A) was laid into 
this layer. Contemporary with this wall, there were some other structures in 
the area, the evidence of which is furnished by bricks lying in a disturbed 
condition below R evetment 1 o f Rampart 1 buUt in the subsequent period. The 
wall and the debris of bricks are sealed by layer 25. 

Beginning of the Defences 

Rampart 1 and Revetment 1 {Pis. 13, 14; Figs. 2, 3) 

SP. I. 3. The tliird period is a landmark in the history of the city. It 
was during this period that the city was protected by a massive defence system. The 
core of Rampart 1 w as^bufl^^ t of hard, compact and thoroughly^ rammed clay, 
evidently excavated from the natural soil . It is significant that the first raihpafl 
is completely devoid of pottery and other material indicating human association. 
The outer side had a sharp slope which was revetted externally by a burnt brick 
revetment about 9 ft. in thickness at the base and available to a height of 40 ft. 
5 ins. comprising 151 courses. It has been exposed to a length of 43 ft. The 
notable feature of the revetment is a batter which has two different angles, of 
15'’ upto the first thirty courses and of 40° in the upper courses. The bricks 
measure on an average 19.5 ins. x 13 ins. x 2.75 ins. Only new and complete 
bricks were used. Except in the top fourteen courses, the bricks were laid through- 
out in the English bond. Every succeeding course formed a footing of about 
3 ins. width. The revetment was covered by 2 ins. to 3 ins. thick plaster, ^ 
composed of mud and lime (PI. 16 B). The carbonate of lime is present to 
the extent of 5.7-5. 8%, and fine sand, silt and clay account for nearly 87%. 


1. Report of chemical analysis by Dr. B. B. Lai, Archaeological Chemist in India, Deptt. 
of Archaeology : — 

“Several lumps of plaster from the earliest defence sti uctuies at KausambI were received 
in this Laboratory for chemical analysis. A general examination of the specimen revealed that all 
the lumps were more or less alike in texture and compactness and apparently came from the same 
source. 

Two lumps of the plaster were selected for chemical analysis, taking care to select such 
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The weathering and exposure of the plastered surface and its subsequent burial 
under a thick deposit of sand, silt and clay, might have been responsible for 
reducing the percentage of lime. The ideal condition of preservation of 
Revetment 1 was due to the protective covering provided by the plaster which 
formed a distinctive layer across the section. 

The foundations of the revetment were laid in layer 25 and layer 24 
composed of earth, gritty material and sherds, constituted the first pavement 
against it. Clear traces of the brick-floor of the passage through Rampart 1 and 
its revetment have been laid bare under the blocking of the passage in later 
periods (PI. 16 A). 

SP. I. 4 — ^Evidence of building activity during this period is provided 
by seven weep-holes (PI. 15 A) cut into Revetment 1 at a regular interval of 6 ft. 
between courses 15 and 18 from the bottom. The seepage seems to have impaired 
the lower portion of the revetment and caused it to bulge out. It became 
necessary' to provide these weep-holcs and also to build a retaining \vall (Wall 2) 


pieces as showed maximum contrast in colour and texture. One lump \v’as slightly whitish and the 


other yellowish. Their chemical analysis are recorded below : — 

Whitish lump from plaster specimen. 

1. Lime (CaO) 4’81°^ 

2. Insolubles (Fine sand, silt and clay) 87-99° 

3. Oxides of iron and aluminium -'-carbon dioxide (extracted 

by hydrochloric acid) 7 - 20 °(, 

Total 100-00% 

Yellowish lump from plaster specimen. 

1. Lime (CaO) 4 - 73 °' 

2. Insolubles (Fine sand, silt and clay) 86-06°' 

3. Oxides of iron and aluminium carbon dioxide 

(FcaOg 4 AI 2 O 3 CO 2 ) Extracted by Hydrochloric acid (by diff.) 9-21 °o 

Total 100-00°; 

_ .T_ 1.1 ‘ ^ 


The above results show that the two lumps are almost alike in ^chemical composition 
The specimen is, therefore, composed of mud and lime, the carbonate of lime being present to the 
extent of 5- 7-5-8%. The aqueous extract of the specimen shows a faintly alkaline reaction. 
Caustic lime (CaO) is, therefore, present in detectable amount although most of the lime has under- 
gone carbonation. The specimen is soft and crumbles to a fine powder when rubbed between 
fingers. Clay and silt account for the greater part of the insoluble matter; very fine sand is 
however, in appreciable quantities. It is, therefore, concluded that fine alluvial clay was used for 
preparation of the plaster, which was imparted some strength by the addition of lime to the 
extent of about 5°/o of the clay-lime mixture.” 
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in order to strengthen the revetment. These weep-holes discharged themselves 
into circular unlined pits (PI. 15 B) with a diameter of 1 ft. 9 ins., cut through 
layers 24, 25, 26, 27 and also the natural soil. Layer 23 is the contemporary^ 
accumulation of this period. 

Road, Moat, Subsidiary Rampart and Raising 
of the Passage {Figs. 2, 3) 

SP. II. 5 — Period 5 constitutes another landmark in the evolution of 
the defence system. The significant addition of the period is digging of the 
earliest moat (described on pp. 38-40). The building of Subsidiary Rampart 1, 
the construction of the first roads bet^veen the subsidiary rampart and the moat 
and also on the outer side of the moat, and the raising of the level of the 
passage through the main gateway, were logical corollary of the digging of the 
moat. 


Subsidiary Rampart 1 — ^At a distance of about 24 ft. from Revetment 1, 
was constructed a mud bund with a basal width of 32 ft. and an approximate 
height of 18 ft. Exposed to a length of 80 ft., it was coeval with the moat and was 
built of clean rammed mud, similar in colour, composition and material to the 
core of Rampart 1. This subsidiary rampart served the double purpose — 
protection of the revetment from floods and the over-flow of the moat, and as 
a screen to the main passage. 

Between the foot of Subsidiary Rampart 1 and the moat. Road 1 
(p. 40) was laid. 

Raising of the Passage Level — ^The earlier passage through the main 
gateway was sealed by layer 22. The foundations of the new passage (PI. 16 A) 
of this period were laid in this layer. New and complete bricks were used and 
laid in the English bond. 

SP. II. 6 — ^There does not appear to have been much building activity 
during this period. The only evidence of construction is furnished by the debris 
between Walls 1 and 3 and a floor discovered in an extremely fragmentary 
condition. 

SP. II. 7 — ^The period witnessed the construction of Wall 3, repair of the 
passage and accumulation of a distinctive deposit of black colour looking like 
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ancient humus. A new road (Road 2) was laid over the earlier Road 1 and the 
moat (Moat 2) was re-excavated. 

Wall 3 (PI. 1 5A) — all 3 was constructed at right angles with Revet- 
ment 1 at its southern available end. It is available to a height of 14 courses 
and was built to serve as a revetment for the packing against Revetment 1 . The 
building of this new revetment signified a considerable change in the plan of the 
defences. 

The passage through the gateway was repaired after an extensive destruc- 
tion, the evidence of which is furnished by the visible damage to the floor at its 
top, the accumulation and subsequent levelling of debris of bricks and the 
renovation of the floor. 

At the top of Revetment 1, accumulated a deposit of an average 
thickness of 4 ins. (maximum 7 and minimum 3 ins.) (PI. 18 B). This 
level was evidently exposed for a very long period without much disturbance 
so that the dec^e<T, vegetation led to the formation, under favourable climatic 
conditions, of this thin deposit of black colour. It is to be noted that this 
ancient humus has been exposed in the course of excavation in other areas of the 
site and also can be seen in the sections made by rain-gullies even outside the 
ramparts. 

SP. II. 8 — ^The period witnessed extensive repairs in Revetment 1 and 
major building activities in the area. Througliout the five structural periods of 
its existence, the top of the revetment had remained unchanged. But it was 
during this period that the rampart was raised by about 8 ft. Mud-blocks were 
laid which now give an impression of mud-bricks (PI. 18 B). The top was finally 
covered with sandy earth full of small kankar nodules. A sharp break in the 
construeflon showing contrast with the original edge of the revetment, furnishes 
the evidence of rebuilding and raising of Revetment 1 during this period. The 
original top of the revetment was maintained as such by two courses of bricks 
laid breadthwise. In the repair the builders lost sight of this and since they also 
faithfully laid bricks in the English bond, the alternate courses of headers and 
stretchers in the repaired portion, fell out of step with the original revetment. 
The unequal sinking of the original and the repaired portion has left a sharp break 
between the two (PI. 17). 

An additional wing of the revetment, (marked as Revetment 1 A in the 
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plan) built at the southern end of Revetment 1, is now available in the form of 
collapsed debris upto a length of 73 ft. (PI. 18 A). The courses of this additional 
construction are bonded with the courses of the repair of Revetment 1 and form 
an obtuse angle at the joint. 

To this period also belongs a two course thick passage -floor (FI. 3), 
exposed to a length and width of 28 ft. and 15 ft. respectively, made of brick-bats. 
It was covered with a thin contemporary deposit yielding Painted Grey Ware 
and Black-and-Red Ware. 

SP. III. 9 — ^The rampart was raised by 3 ft. and Revetment 1 was re- 
built and raised by 14 courses for the last time. These courses are laid, sealing 
the junction of Revetment 1 and the additional construction of the earher period. 
It is significant to note that the practice of laying bricks in the English bond, in 
alternate courses of headers and stretchers, strictly^ adhered to from the beginning 
of Revetment 1 (I. 3) upto the last building period (II. 8), was now abandoned 
and the fourteen courses were laid practically in headers, only a few stretchers 
being used at the end. 

The total life-span of Rampart 1 and its revetment, is indicated by six 
structural periods subsequent to its original build. The revetment witnessed, 
during its life, significant changes in the conception of the planning of the defence 
system and also in the cultural equipments of the people. There is evidence of 
large scale disturbances at the end of SP. II. 9 shown clearly by a huge pit extend- 
ing in practically all the trenches and at places as deep as 12 to 14 ft. It is full 
of N. B. P. Ware of extremely good quality and also Painted Grey Ware and 
fragments of stone. Evidently, there was some stone-building the debris of which 
found their way into this pit. 

Rampart 2 and Revetment 2 (Pis. 12,19) 

SP. III. 10 saw intense building activity which brought into being a 
number of major structures in the area and a complete change in the plan of 
the defences. The top of the rampart was raised by about 6 ft. while the area 
between the outer face of the revetment and the subsidiary rampart was packed 
ith loose earth, ash, sand and clay. A new subsidiary rampart was built, extend- 
ing the area of the defences by 79 ft. The packed platform constituting Rampart 
2 was revetted on the northern side by brick-facings and on the eastern, by a 
curved wall (Wall 4). The moat was re-excavated and Road 3 was relaid 
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betv/een the foot of Subsidiary Rampart 2 and the moat and also over 
Roads 1 and 2, on the other side of the moat. Drain 1 also belongs to this 
period. 


Revetment 2 is available to a length and height of 59 ft. and 19 ft. res- 
pectively. It was battered back to 30'’. The bricks, measuring on an average 
18 ins. X 12 ins. x 2.5 ins., were laid in the English bond. At its western end, 
there was an oblong bastion measuring 8 ft. x 6 ft. Revetment 2 is built directly 
against the packing, over the passage of Revetment 1, with which it forms an 
angle of 70’ on the plan. With this revetment are associated five structural 
periods. 

SP. III. 10 — ^Wall 4 is now avjj|(yi^le in an extremely disturbed condi- 
tion upto a length of 11 ft. and a height of 13 courses. It was a curvilinear 
structure and served the same purpose as its successor (Wall 6). 

Available to a length of 12 ft. 6 ins., Drain 1, three courses deep and 
with a channel 1 ft.^ ins. wide, is built over a huge pit that marked the end of 
Revetment 1 . 

With a basal width of 38 ft. and available to a height of 13 ft. 6 
ins., Subsidiary Rampart 2 was built of earth, yellowish in appearance, full 
ofN. B. P. Ware of fine quality with an occasional sprinkling of Painted 
Grey Ware. It also yielded punch-marked coins. Its sides were exposed 
for a considerable period and bones were dumped on its western face (city 
side) . 


SP. III. 11 — ^To this period belong the curved Wall 6, V/all 7 and Stair 
No.l. Over the debris of Wall 4, was built Wall 6 (PI. 20), measuring 63 ft. 3 ins. 
and 67 ft. 10 ins. respectively, on the inner and outer (city) sides of the curve. 
It was 6 ft. 10 ins. wide and encased a stone-paved passage 6 ft. 10 ins. deep and 
1 ft. 9 ins. wide. The wall, available to a height of 7 ft. 9 ins. and comprising 32 
courses, was built in the packing against Subsidiary Rampart 2. The lower 22 
courses are extremely irregular and make it clear that the wall was built against 
a packing. At its northern junction with Revetment 2, there were traces of 
guard-rooms. 

The passage (or drain?) had a corbelled arch finally capped with bricks 
laid width- wise (PI. 21 A). The lower fourteen courses on the two inner sides are 
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in one plumb and the last fourteen form the corbel. At either end of this passage 
was a pair of slits, 3.5 ins. wide and 3.5 ins. set inside the walls, into which planks 
may have been inserted (PI. 22 A). In the curved wall, two man-holes (possibly 
ventilators) (2 ft. x 2 ft.) divide the extant length into three nearly equal parts 
(PI. 21 B). It appears to have been a passage and not a drain because the level 
of the pavement is higher in the middle and has a gradual slope of only 1 in. 
towards the two ends. There is no opening in the wall in the middle and it could 
not have received any drain-Avater from any area. The subsequent filling in the 
passage, was also not the usual stuff of drains. The passage may have served as a 
secret underground tunnel. 

To this period also belongs Wall 5, running east-west, available to a 
height of two courses. It is 3 ft. wide and has been exposed to a length of 
3 ft. 


Wall 7 — Available upto a height of 16 courses and with a width of 2 ft. 
1 in., it is an isolated structure and its relationship with other contemporary 
structures cannot be determined. 

Stair 1 (PI. 22 B) — ^Yith the existing height of 9 ft. 3 ins. and a v.idth 
of 4 ft. 5 ins.. Stair 1 comprises 16 steps, each consisting of 2 courses of 
bricks. Each step has a lieight of 6 ins. and a tread of 7 ins. and the bricks are 
laid in the English bond. The first ten steps were constructed apiece in 
one alignment. The steps lead to a tower probably situated on the 
southern side of Rampart 2. It may, therefore, be inferred that watch-towers 
came into existence during this period. The inference is supported by the 
excavation of another tower in the eastern rampart situated at its northern end 
(PI. 10). 

SP. III. 12 — ^Wall 8, available to a height of two courses, was built during 
this period. The curved Wall 6 was also rebuilt for Avhich evidence is furnished 
by the slit at its southern end. Man-hole 2 of Wall 6 was closed. Stair 1 was 
repaired and the last five steps added thereto, thus changing its alignment and 
increasing its width to 5 ft. 

SP. III. 13 — ^There was a considerable building activity in this period 
and a major change in the organisation of defence. Rampart 2 was raised by 
packing mud yellowish in colour. Revetment 2 was repaired. Walls 9, 10, 11. 
12, 12 A and Floor 4 also belong to this period, 

■T 
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Wall 9, with a length and width of 18 ft. and 2 ft. 6 ins. 

respectively and with a height of 8 courses, partly overlapped the curved 

Wall 6 of the earlier period. The erection of Walls 10, 11, 12 and 12A brought 
into being the system of guard-rooms at the top of the rampart, backing a 

passage, provided with flank walls, from the top to the toe of the rampart (PI. 24). 

Walls 10, 12 and 12 A formed part of the guard-rooms and Wall 11 scr\ cd as the 
northern flank. The guard-rooms may have been flanked by a tower on each 
side, the existence of which has been noticed in SP. III. 12. The building of 
the towers, guard-rooms and the flanks completely altered the conception of 
defence in which they now played as important a role as the revetments and the 
bastions. With the erection of the guard-rooms wifli only a ten ft. wide passage 
at the top of the rampart, this gateway could have hardly functioned as a 
principal gateway of the city, which was now evidently sliifted to the north by 
about 400 ft. and against the northern side of which was built a flank walP, 
measuring 262 ft. in length. 

SP. III. 14— To this period belong Walls 13, 13A, 13B, 13C, forming 
a central room, 12 ft. 4 ins. in length, flanked by one sentry-box on either side, 
4 ft. in width. The erection of these three rooms marked the beginning of the 
plan of guard-rooms which continued till the end {Fig. 4) . Wall 1 1 ^vas rebuilt 
and Drain 2, available to a length of 18 ft. 6 ins. and with a channel, 1 ft. 4 ins. 
wide, was laid. Floor 5 also belongs to this period. 

End of Rampart 2— Extensive conflagration resulting in the accumulation 
of a deposit of ash throughout the passage and also the destruction of 
Revetment 2 offer unmistakable evidence of invasion. The pits cut during 
this period arc packed with ash and charcoal. It is significant that double- 
tanged arrow-heads have been discovered in large numbers, buried in the ash 
deposits on Floor 5 as well as in the destructions of Ri\ etment 2. Thev seem to 
indicate the source of the destruction. 

Rampart 3 and Revetment 3 (PI. 19) 

SP. III. 15— With the construction of Rampart 2 the defences at Kau- 
sambi had attained their present dimensions. The construction of Rampa-t 
3 hardly meant any addition to their width and the licight ^vas raised only bv 


1. I. A., 1954-55, PI. XXXI. 
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about 5 ft. Though Revetment 3 was built, the system of defence centering 
on a mud rampart externally revetted with burnt brick wall was virtually 
abandoned. The guard-rooms, the flank-walls and the towers at the two 
sides on the top, now held the key to the defence-complex. To this period 
belong Revetment 3, Walls 14, 14 A, 15, 16 and Floor 6. The most important 
discovery of this period was that of a Sjenaciti of the Purusamedha (human 
sacrifice), described in chapter eight. Walls 13 A and 13 B were also rebuilt. 
Revetment 3, available to a length of 51 ft., is 74 brick-courses high with a 
batter of 20^ It is for all practical purposes a wall, 3 ft. in width. The batter 
was apparently due to the fact that the wall was constructed to repair the 
brick facings of Revetment 2, destroyed in the invasions that marked the end 
of SP. III. 14. It is evident that the functional basis of a revetment, as also 
the principle underlying it, was not correctly understood. Wall 15 is its return 
wall and does not form a right angle with it. It is also to be noted that the 
main spine of the Sjenaciti, running north-south, divides the angle into two 
equal parts. 

Walls 14 and 14.4 enclose a passage, 17 ft. wide, running from the 
guard-rooms upto the toe of the rampart, opposite the watch-tower, on the 
other side of the moat and at the southern end of the curtain. These two 
walls are in one plumb on the inner side, but the outer side was uneven, 
evidently because the walls were built upto their entire height against the 
packing of the ramparts. The passage, provided with a floor (FI. 6) of surkhi, 
served virtually as a tunnel from the guard-rooms to the toe of the rampart, 
protected on the two sides by the packing of the ramparts. Walls 13, 13A, 
13B, 14 and 14A formed three rooms, the central one being 12 ft. 4 ins. in 
length and the side ones having a width of 4 ft. each. The passage through 
the central room was 8 ft. 6 ins. wide. Wall 16, running parallel to Walls 14 
and 14 A and exposed to a length of 15 ft. 9 ins., served as a northern flank 
on the city side. 

SP. III. 16 — ^There was no change in the plan. The Walls 13, 13A, 13B, 
13C, 14, 14.4 and 14B were rebuilt. Floor 7 was laid and the only independent 
construction of the period is a platform, meaisuring 7 ft. 6 ins. x 6 ft. A number 
of coins of the IMitras have been discovered from Floors 6 and 7. The period 
ended with an invasion which has left evidence in extensive burning of the site, 
forming an accumulation of an ash layer in which are buried fragments of 
bones and a few pieces of skull. According to the available evidence, the N. 
B. P. Ware also ended with this period. 
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Rampart 4 

SP. IV. 17 — This period witnessed the repair and raising of the 
rampart, rebuilding of Walls 13A, 13B, 13C, the construction of new Walls 17, 
17A, 18, 18A, 19, 20 and also Floor 8. Walls 17 (4ft. Gins, wide) and 17 A (3 ft. 6 
ins. wide) arc available to a length of 50 ft. and enclose the central passage 
through the ramparts, 31 ft. 6 ins. wide, upto a length of 37 ft. and 25 ft. 6 ins. 
wide towards the toe further onwards. Walls 18 (4 ft. 3 ins. wide) and 18.A. 
(3 ft. 3 ins. wide) are the return walls of Walls 17 and 17A and served as retaining 
walls of the two mud-packed towers that flanked the guard-rooms. They are 
available to a length of 13 ft. 6 ins. and 11 ft. respectively, and have stepped 
foundations on account of the gradient of the towers. Wall 19, now in a collapsed 
condition, served as the northern flank of the passage through the guard-rooms 
on the city side. 

Wall 20 was built over Wall 13 of the earlier period and formed the 
southern wall of the guard-rooms. Floor 8 of the period was made of surkhi. 
Three post-holes, one to the north side of Wall 1 7 and the remaining tw o to the 
south of Wall 17A, which cut through Stair 1 and W'all 11, supported the posts 
needed for scaffolding in the building of Walls 17 and 17A. 

SP. IVh 18 — The plan remained unaltered; walls of the carlirr period 
were rebuilt and reused. Floor 9, constructed during this period, bears traces 
of conflagration, probably due to an invasion indicated by the accumulation 
of a layer of ash and charcoal. Another floor (FI. 10) of suikhi was built in 
this very period. 

SP. IV. 19 — There was no major change in the plan of this period; 
all the walls of SP. IV. 18 were rebuilt and a new floor (FI. 11^ was laid. 

Walls 13C and 20 furnished the clearest evidence of the three building 
periods associated with Rampart 4. Of Wall 20, for example, the first six 
courses belong to SP. IV. 17, the next four with a width of 3 ft. 10 ins. to SP. I\5 
18 and the last seven courses at the top with a width of 2 ft 8 ins to SP 

IV. 19. 


At the end of SP. IV. 19 the story of Rampart 4 ended in extensive con- 
flagration and destruction indicating an invasion during which all the buildings 
were razed to the ground. 
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SP. IV. 20 — This period seems to represent a very important epoch 
in the life of the city. The height of the rampart was raised for the last time, 
the ground levelled and the guard-rooms rebuilt on new foundations by the 
erection of Walls 21, 21 A, 2 IB and 2 1C. Walls 21 and 21C have a width 
of 5 ft. and Walls 21 A and 2 IB, a width of 3 ft. 6 ins. and 3 ft. 10 ins. 
respectively. The central room has a width of 12 ft. 2 ins. with a passage 
of 8 ft. 6 ins., flanked by two sentiy-boxes, the southern one having a width 
of 6 ft. 3 ins. and the northern measuring 8 ft. 2 ins. Each of these rooms 
measures 12 ft. 3 ins. in length. Floor 12 is the first floor associated with 
these constructions. The flank Walls 17, 17A as well as Wall 18 were 

also rebuilt in this period on the earlier foundations. To the west of the 
southern sentry-box, was built a flight of steps (Stair 2), available to a height 
of 11 steps with a tread of 10 ins. and an average rise of 9 ins. (PI 23). These 
steps probably led to a tower on tfie southern side, retained by Wall 18, now 
rebuilt. Wall 22, available to a height of five courses and a length of 5 ft., 
is the only other construction of this period but its relationship with other con- 
temporary structures cannot be determined. 

SP. IV. 21, 22, 23 and 24 — ^Without any substantial modification of the 
plan, the walls of the preceding period were rebuilt and reused and, conseqent 
to the rise in the levels, floors were added, of which Floors 13 and 14 of SP. I\\ 
21 and IV. 22 respectively have survived. 

SP. IV. 24 witnessed destruction on an unparalleled scale. The 
entire area was burnt dow n and the buildings were almost razed to the ground. 
Evidently, it was the result of a violent assault that shook the city to its verv 
foundations. The defences that had serv'cd the city from SP. I. 3 to I\\ 24 were 
finally abandoned and henceforth throughout its remaining life, the town was 
defenceless. The barbed arrow-heads Type (K), which make their appearance 
for the first time in large numbers, were obviously the instruments of massacre, 
pillage and unprecedented devastations. It is to be noted that stratigraphically the 
seals of Toramdna and Hmardjad discovered in the excavations of Ghositarama, 
belong to the period of these destructions. 


I I. A., 1954-55, p. 18, PI. XXXII B. 
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Post-Rampart 

SP. IV. 25 — ^W^alis 23, 23 A and 24 were constructed during this period 
and Walls 21 and 21 C were rebuilt with ledges on the older foundations. W'alls 
23, 23 A and 24, measuring 8 ft., 2 ft. 9 ins. and 5 ft. 3 ins. in length and 4 ft. 
7 ins., 4 ft. 6 ins. and 5 ft. 10 ins. in width respectively, were built on the levelled 
debris of the preceding period. The scheme of guard-rooms was completely 
abandoned and these new constructions had probably nothing to do with the 
defences of the city. 


MOAT AND ROADS 
The Moat {Pis. 26 A and 26 B) 

The existence of a moat encircling the ramparts could be clearly deduced 
on the basis of surface observations even before the excavations. The existence 
of a tower on the other side of the moat in alignment with the passage through 
Rampart I and also the guard -rooms has already been noticed. The total 
width of the moat in this area is 480 ft. and the tower, measuring 142 ft. x 92 ft., 
is situated at a distance of 275 ft. from the toe of the rampart. The excavations 
revealed the existence of the channel of the moat at the foot of the rampart 
and roads of four periods and the bank for a fifth between the channel and the 
tower, and roads of two periods between the Subsidiary Rampart 1 and the moat. 
The roads helped in determining the stratification and the relative chronology 
of the moat. The roads between the tower and the channel at the foot of the 
rampart divided the moat into three parts: 

(i) a seventy feet wide channel flanked on the two sides by roads, 
one at the foot of the rampart and the other between this channel 
and the tower; 

(ii) a reservoir of water formed by the approximately 13 ft. high bank 
to the south and the cast of the road and tower and the channel 
of the moat on the other sides; 

(iii) the channel and the rcsci-voir, being joined to the east of the watch- 
tower and also at the foot of the rampart on the northern side of 
the road, forming, when flooded, a moat 480 ft. wide. Evidentlv, 
in normal times, the perennial channel was only about 60-70 ft. 
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wide and 7 ft. deep. The space between the eastern bank of the 
channel and the tower on which roads were built normally serv^ed 
as a passage through the main gate. There are two funnel-shaped 
pits, 6 ft. 2 ins. deep and 8 ft. w'ide at the top, on the tw^o sides of the 
channel at the terminations of the roads. These two and the 
passage through the rampart and the tow'er are in the same 
alignment. From their situation and alignment they appear to 
have held posts that supported an over-bridge across the 
channel. 

In times of emergency the entire moat area could be flooded, the reser- 
voir to the south of the road between the channel and the tower inundating the 
road and joining the main channel to its north. This step would have been 
taken obviously in a ver)- grave situation, when the tower to the east of the moat 
also could not be held and the defenders of the city would have been forced to 
decide to cut off all communications and seal the impregnable fortress by a 480 ft. 
wide moat (now 28 ft. deep). 

The banks of the moat were revetted with walls built in batter. Two 
such walls, the earlier belonging to the first period of the moat, 3 ft. 4 ins. wide and 
3 brick-courses thick, and the other, now represented by a debris, belonging to Road 
5 (now washed), have been laid bare. 

The earliest moat (^T.II. 5), coevel with the Subsidiary Rampart 1 and 
Road l,was cut through the natural soil, and its channel, at the base of the 
rampart, w^as 60 ft. wide. 

The banks were overlaid by a deposit of about 2 ft. 10 ins. in thickness when 
the moat was re-excavated (^P. III. 10). The accumulations subsequent to Aloat 1 
are pre-N. B. P. Ware and have yielded red w are having types like dish-on-stand 
and others similar to those from Navdatoli, Painted Grey and Black-and-Red 
Ware. 


Tlic thickness of the deposit over the level of Moat 3 is 1ft. 10 ins. There 
is evidence of re-excavation and widening of the moat [SP. III. 11). The re- 
excavation of the moat coincided with major changes in the building of the de- 
fences and there is evidence that the entire area liad to be packed in order to 
raise the level \SP. III. 13). Silting of different periods is available only in 
areas near the roads. 
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Roads (PI. 25) 


Road 1 [SP. II. 5) 

On the two sides of the channel between Subsidiary Rampart 1 and the 
moat and the eastern bank of the moat and the watch-tower, Road 1, 10 ft. 
wide and about 4 to 6 ins. in depth, coeval \vith the subsidiary- rampart, was 
laid by cutting through the natural soil. The road \v as made of small brickbats, 
gritty material, lime concretions, sherds and clay-, heavily pounded. The 
pottery is pre-N. B. P. Ware. 

Road 2 [SP. II. 7) 

Rood 2, 14 ft. wide and 5 ins. in depth, was laid on flood de- 
posits, 2 ft. thick, on Road I. The material used was similar to that in 
Road 1. 

Road 3 [SP. III. 10) 

Road 3, 10 ft. wide and 4 ins. in depth, was laid on an accumulation 
of 10 ins. in tliickness on Road 2. The packing of the road has yielded N. B. P. 
Ware. The evidence for the road of this period is available only in the area 
between the eastern bank of the channel and the tower on the eastern side of 
the moat and not at the foot of the rampart, as the Subsidiary Rampart 2 
was built in this area over Roads 1 and 2. 

Road 4 [SP. III. 11) 


Road 4, 1 1 ft. wide and 6 ins. in depth, was built on an accumulation, 
8 ins. in thickness and full of N. B. P. Ware, over Road 3. 

Road 5 [SP. III. 13) 

Road 4 was overlaid by a packing of thorongldy rammed mud, blackish 
in colour and 7 ft. in thickness, uliich provided the bank of tbe road of the 
subsequent period, now almost completely washed out of existence. This 
packing for the raising of the level of the road became necessary because it 
was in this period that the guard-rooms were built at the top of the rampart 
and provided the nerve-centre of the defences. In order to facilitate commu- 
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nication with these guard-rooms, situated at the top, at a height of about 35 ft. 
from the surface of the toe of the rampart of the preceding period, the raising of 
the road-level became necessary. 

NEW LIGHT ON FORTIFICATION 

The excavations have, thus, thrown valuable light on early fortification 
and its modifications in the successive periods necessitated by changing ideas 
of defence. This impressive fortification came into being in SP. I. 3. Its 
similarity \vith the Harappan defences is obvious. A rampart of mud with 
sloping sides revetted with a burnt brick wall, battered back to about 30" to 
40 , of which the courses are laid in the so-called English bond, leaving 
footings in successive courses, reinforced by bastions and towers, square in 
plan, are elements of construction strongly reminiscent of the Harappan 
citadel. The defences, built on this model, continued from SP. I. 3 to SP. III. 
12, during which periods they also made use of a curved entrance, enclosing 
an underground passage built on corbelled arch. In SP. II. 5 the concept of 
defence was revolutionised by the construction of a moat round the ramparts, a 
feature not yet recorded from any Harappan city. Period HI. 13 is the next 
land-mark in the evolution of the defence system: the rampart and the revet- 
ments were strengthened by a series of guard-rooms and towers designed to 
ward off attack on the revetments and the passage enclosed by them, which, by 
the erection of two flank-walls connecting the guard-rooms with the toe of the 
rampart, functioned almost like a tunnel running across the defences. By SP. 
HI. 15 the concept of revetments had faded out and vanished completely by 
SP.IY. 17. From SP. I\'^. 17 to SP. IV. 24, when the defences finally came to 
an end, the principle of a rampart with revetment was completely eleininated and 
the guard-rooms flanked by towers and connected with the base of the rampart 
with long parallel walls provided the key to the entire defence system. The main 
gates were screened by mud-bunds serving as curtains and towers to defend the 
roads through the gateways. The period in which the idea of the construction 
of screens in front of the main gates was introduced has yet to be ascertained 
by further excavations. 

The Evolution and History of Bricks 

In SP, I. 1 and I. 2 only brick-bats have been found which were evidently 
taken out of earlier sturctures, not yet excavated, and reused in Floor I {SP. I. 1) 
and Wall I {SP. 1. 2). The high percentage of the complete bricks used in the 

r, 
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succeeding periods, as shown below, can very well be regarded as the index of 
major building activities in the respective periods : — 


SP. 

I. 

3 

- 88% 

SP. 

II. 

5 

- 92% 

SP. 

II. 

8 

- 80% 

SP. 

III. 

10 

- 87% 

SP. 

III. 

11 

- 79% 

SP. 

III. 

12 

- 82% 

SP. 

III. 

13 

- 85% 

SP. 

III. 

15 

0 ^ 

CO 

1 

SP. 

IV. 

17 

- 80% 


The complete bricks of SP. I. 3 measure 20.5 ins. (maximum), 18.5 ins. 
(minimum) and 19.5 ins. (average) in length; 13 ins. (maximum', 11.5 ins. 
(minimum — rare) and 12.5 ins. (average) in breadth; and 3.25 ins. (maximum), 
2.5 ins. (minimum — rare) and 2.75 ins. (average) in thickness. About 60% 
of them measure 19.5 x 13 x 2. 75 ins. which maybe treated as the standard 
size of bricks in this period. Bricks of another size measuring 20.25 x 13.5 x 3 
25 ins. have also been found but their small percentage seems to indicate 
that they represent probably an earlier type, not very popular during this 
period. 


The length, breadth and thickness of the complete bricks of SP. II. 5 
respectively are 20.25 ins. (maximum), 17.5 ins. (minimum), 19.25 ins. (average); 
13.5 ins. (maximum), 12 ins. (minimum), 12.5 ins. (average); and 3.25 ins. 
(maximum), 2.5 ins. (minimum), 2.75 ins. (average). The standard type of 
this period is the same as that of SP. 1.3, and is available to the extent of about 
60%. About 10°o of the bricks, unknown in the preceding periods, are of smaller 
size measuring 18x12x25 ins. 

The dimensions of the complete bricks of SP. II. 8 arc 20 ins. (maximum), 
18 ins. (minimum), 18.75 ins. (average); 13 ins. (maximum), 11.5 ins. (minimum)' 
12.25 ins. (average); and 3 ins. (maximum), 2.25 ins, (minimum), 2.5 ins. (aver- 
age) The standard type of earlier periods continues in this period also to the 
extent of 40%, but equally prominent is the type (18 , - 12 - 2.5 ins.) introduced in 
SP. II. 5, which now accounts for about 40%. 

The complete bricks of SP. III. 10 measure 20 ins. (maximum), 1 7-5 ips. 
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(minimum) and 18 ins. (average) in length; 13 ins. (maximum), 11 ins. (minimum) 
and 12 ins. (average) in breadth; and 3.25 ins. (maximum), 2.25 ins. (minimum) 
and 2.5 ins. (average) in thickness. The type measuring 18 x 12 x 2.5 ins., available 
to the extent of 66%, becomes the arch-type in this period. About 20% of the 
bricks show a variant of the earlier type measuring, approximately, 19.5 x 
12 5x2.75 ins. SP. III. 11 also reveals the same picture. 

The available data in respect of SP. III. 13 shows that the sizes of bricks 
varied according to the purpose of the structure in which they were used. Thus 
the drain of this period has larger size bricks measuring 19.5 x 12.5 x 2. 75 ins. 
whereas in other structures comparatively small bricks have been used. The 
standard size of the bricks of this period is 17.5 12x2. 75 ins, which is about 
40%. 


In SP. III. 15 the standard type is the same as SP. III. 13 but the number 
here rises to 70%. A new type of brick measuring 16.5x11x2.5 ins. was intro- 
duced and used to the extent of 20% in this period. 

Henceforward the history of the brick types mainly centres round these 
two types of SP. III. 15 and shows a gradual reduction in the percentage of the 
former and a corresponding increase in that of the latter or <^he new type. Thus 
in iSP. III. 16, III. 17, IV. 19 and IV. 20, the percentage of the former is gradually 
reduced to 66%, 60%, 32% and 25% respectively, till at last in SP. IV. 24, it 
becomes negligible. On the other hand, the percentage of the latter tvpe registers 
a continuous rise— {SP. III. 16), 40%, (SP. III. 17), 55% {SP. IV. 19), 70% 
{SP. IV. 20) and 77% {SP. IV. 24). A new type of brick measuring 15/14 ins. 
X 7 ins. x 2.5 ins. was also introduced in SP. IV. 24. 

It is important to note that after SP. IV. 17 when the system of 
strengthening the ramparts with revetments was abandoned, new structures 
become very few in number and the percentage of complete bricks continues to 
be reduced till at last in SP. IV. 25 only brick-bats were used. As such, the 
ground for arriving at any definite conclusions in respect of the bricks of these 
periods is not adequate and this is all the more so in view of the fact that the 
bricks of the early periods appear to have been often reused. 

The hall-mark of the evolution of bricks over a period of more than a 
thousand years in the history of Kausambi, is, as the foregoing observations 
amply reveal, the gradual dimunition in the size of bricks from 20.5 ins. to 
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14 ins. in length, from 13.5 ins. to 11 ins. in breadth and from 3.25 ins. to 2.25 
ins. in thickness. However, the abrupt reduction in breadth in the new type 
(15/14 ins. x7 ins. x2.5 ins.) introduced in SP. IV. 24 shows some external 
influence and sounds a discordant note in the otherwise gradually evolving 
sequence. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


TOOLS AND WEAPONS 

The Excavations yielded 1115 iron objects out of which about 678 were 
in a tolerable state of preservation. They comprise about 370 arrow-heads, 
spears and Javelins numbering 58 and the miscellaneous lot of 250 including 
axes, adzes, knives, razors, nails, chisels, sickles etc. The rest of the pieces were 
shapeless. 

It is notew'orthy that small fragments and shapeless bits of iron were 
discovered as early as SP. I. 3. Objects of distinctive shapes, however, occurred 
from SP. II. 5 and continued to be used throughout Cultural Period II, but became 
much more numerous with the beginning of Cultural Period III or the period 
of the N. B. P. Ware. Scarcity of iron objects with distinctive shapes in Period 
I may be partly due to the extremely corrosive nature of the material. The 
occurrence of iron throughout the Painted Grey Ware period has been noted at 
Alamgirpurah (District Meerut). Lumps of iron, ore and slags, are also reported 
from the uppermost levels of Period II (P. G. Ware) at Hastinapura.^ Recent 
excavations in the Gangetic Valley thus attest the knowledge of iron much 
before the appearance of the Northern Black Polished Ware. 

Arrow-heads — Iron 

The iron arrow-heads belong to eleven different types, viz. (A) with 
rhombic cross-section; (B) with square cross-section; (C) with rectangular cross- 
section having two sub-types; (D) with a conical blade and circular cross- 
section; (E) socketed ones wdth two sub-types; (F) having a knife-blade and lozenge 
cross-section; (G) with leaf-shaped blade and lozenge cross-section; (H) with a 
triangular cross-section; (I) double-tanged having eight sub-types; (J) three- 
bladed and (K) with barbed blades having four sub-types. Out of the total 


1. I. A., 1958-59, p. 54. 

2. A. I., Nos. 10 and 11, 1954-55, p. 13. 
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number of 370 well preserved arrow-heads, those of the first four types, A, B, C 
and D, are much more numerous, each represented by 85, 84, 76 and 38 specimens 
respectively. The next four types, E, F, G and H, though not so numerous, 
share with the first four a considei’able antiquity and prevalence over a wide 
period of time. Their antiquity, frequent occurrence and the capacity for sur- 
vival are proofs that they were the product of local effort and had strong and 
durable roots in the soil. 

These eight types, viz. (A) to (H), occur throughout Periods III (N. B. P. 
Ware) and IV and continue virtually upto the end of the site. Of types (A) and 
(B), arrow-heads with shorter blades were used earlier and those with longer 
blades appeared later. On the other hand, (C 2), a variety of type (C), is earlier 
than (C 1) its shorter variety. 

With their highly specialised character the arrow-heads of tyqjes (I), 
(J) and (K) present a sharp contrast to the first eight types noted earlier. Though 
represented by only 16, 11 and 10 pieces respectively, these three types, unlike 
the first eight types, have variety of forms and are of sporadic occurrence. The 
sixteen specimens of type (J), comprising eight sub-types, occur only in one period, 
namely, at the end of SP. III. 14. A single specimen of type (J) belongs to SP. 
III. 14 and the rest appear in structural periods associated with Rampart 4. 
Similarly, of the four sub-types of (K), (K 1) appears in SP. IV. 19 together with 
type (J) and the other three sub-types, (K 2), (K 3) and (K 4) are confined 
to the extensive destructions after SP. IV. 24. 

The intrusive character of Types (I), (J) and (K) is also borne out by 
the complete absence of their prototypes not only at Kausambi but also in the 
entire Gangetic Valley. The multiplicity of their sub-types is also a clear proof 
of a long history antedating their sudden appearance in the Gangetic \^alley. 
It is highly significant that these types appear here as carriers of invasion, death 
and destruction. Their history has been well documented at Taxila.' Evi- 
dently, their distinctive nature, their close analogy with th ose from 
Taxila and sudden appearance at Kausambi, clearly indicate that they were 
introduced here by the invaders from north-western regions. The Bactrian- 
Greeks, the Saka-Parthians and the Hunas, to whom Marshall ascribes these 
three types, are also indicated by the evidence of stratigraphy at Kausambi. 


1. Marshall, Taxila. II, pp. 547 ff. 
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Arrow-heads — Ivory, Bone etc. 

The arrow-heads made of bone, ivory and horn reveal a history^ similar 
to that of iron arrow-heads and appear along side with them from SP. II. 5 to SP. 
IV. 25 but their main concentration is in Period III (the Northern Black Poli- 
shed Ware culture). They belong to five types, viz. (A) with long point and 
circular cross-section, (B) socketed, (C) with double grooves, (D) bud-shaped and 
(E) with irregular rectangular cross-section. Types (A) and (B) are the ear- 
liest and make their first appearance in SP. II. 5; (C) in II. 8 and (D) and (E) in 
III. 9. In many cases the tang and the point are clearly emphasized. These 
arrow-heads were intended for shafts made of reeds, cane etc. In the case of type 
(C), the grooves were used for fastening the arrow-head to the shaft by strings. 
The points in certain cases show black stains either due to poison or blood. 

Arrow-heads in Literature 

Arrow-heads of bone (deer horn) and iron (copper ?) are mentioned 
in the R. V.^ The words bdna,'^ bunda,^ sara,* saravya, sdri^ and sdyaka^ are 
of frequent occurrence in the Samhitds. The different names may have 
signified different types or kinds of arrows. Kautilya,’ however, mentions 
five kinds of arrow-heads, viz. venu, sara, saldkd, danddsana, and ndrdca, 
made of iron, bone or wood. According to the A. V.® and A. B.,® an arrow 
consisted of a point, a socket, a shaft and feathers. The common use and long 
antiquity of feathers is also indicated by the R. V.'® which mentions arrow- 
heads with and without feathers. Poisoning of the tip of the arrow-head seems 
to have been a common practice." The A. V prescribes charms to make the 
poison ineffective and also to serve as antidote against it. 

1. arr^^r JTT STTi I R. V. VI 75.14-17. 

2. R. V. VI. 75. 17. 

3. R. V. VIII. 77. 6. 

4. R. V. I. 119. 10; X. 178. 3; A. V. I. 3. 1 ; VIII. 8. 4. 

5. R. V. I. 112. 16. 

6. R. V. II. 33. 10. 

7. Sharaasastry, Arthasastra of Kautilya, p. 102. 

8. A. V. IV. 6. 5. 

9. A. B. VIII. 1. 25. 

10. R. V. VI. 75. 17. 

11. R, V. VI. 75. 15. Sayana explains the term a/aA7a used in this connection as visendkld, 
(R. V. ed. Maxmuller, vol. II. p. 891). Also A. V. IV. 6. 5. 

12. A. V, IV. 6. 
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The discovery in Periods II and III of iron and bone arrow-heads of 
different types confirms their antiquity and wide use as evidenced by the Vedic 
literature. 


Spears and Javelins 

Of the weapons of this category, only 58 pieces were recovered in good 
condition. They comprise five main types, viz. (A) leaf-shaped with a small 
blade and lozenge cross-section; (B) with a large flattened leaf-shaped blade and 
lozenge cross-section; (C) with a solid point, plain tang and square cross-section; 
(D) with a socketed head and circular cross-section, and (E) with a socket and 
rectangular cross-section. Type (A) appears to be the earliest, some well preserved 
specimens being available from SP. II. 7. All the types occur in Period III 
(x\. B. P. Ware). 


Miscellaneous Iron Objects 

Miscellaneous iron objects include axes, adzes, knives, chisels, sickles, 
nails, iron-rings etc. Most of them evidently were tools used bv agriculturists, 
carpenters and other craftsmen. 

Some representative specimens are described below : 


Arrow-heads — Ivory and Bone 


(PI. 39) 

Type A — Long point, circular cross-section 

1. (KSB XIII. 1/299-58). II. 5. 

Arrow-head, horn, long fine point, single-tanged, circular cross-section. 

Length 7 cms. 

2. (KSB XIII. 1/184-58). HI. 14. 

Arrow-head, ivory, long fine point, single-tanged, circular cross-section. 

Length 8.2 cms. 

3. (KSB XIII. 1/60-58). III. 14. 

Arrow-head, bone, long broken point, single-tanged, semi-circular cross-section 
Length 9.6 cms. 












fig. 8 



CMS. 
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4. (KSB XIII. 1/149-58). III. 14. 

Arrow-head, ivory, long fine point, single-tanged, irregular circular cross-section. 
Length 7.2 cms. 

5. (KSB XIII. 1/156-58). III. 16. 

Arrow-head, ivory, long fine point, single-tanged, circular cross-section. 

Length 6 cms. 

6. (KSB XIII. 1/197-58). III. 16 (?). 

Arrow-head, ivory, long fine black-tipped point, single-tanged, circular cross-section. 
Length 8.1 cms. 

7. (KSB XIII. 1/308-58). III. 16. 

Arrow-head, ivory (?), fine point, single-tanged, pentagonal section. 

Length 5.8 cms. 

8. rKSB XIII. 1 251-58'. IV. 17. 

Arrow-head, ivory (?), long fine point, well-defined tang, circular cross-section. 
Length 7.6 cms. 

9. KSB XIII. I 254-58). IV. 19. 

.Arrow-head, ivory, long fine black-tipped point, small single-tanged (black-tipped) , 
circular cross-section. Length 7.5 cms. 

10. ^KSB XIII. 1/33-58). IV. 24. 

Arrow-head, ivory, fine point, single-tanged, irregular circular cross-section. 
Length 4.9 cms. 

Type B — Socketed 

11. /KSB XIII. 1/285-58). III. 9. 

.Arrow-head, ivory, socketed, fine point, elliptical cross-section. Length 5 cms. 

12. (KSB XIII. 1/282-58). III. 9. 

Arrow-head, ivory, socketed, fine point, circulai cross-section. Length 4.9 cms. 

13. (KSB XIII. 1/255-58). III. 16. 

Arrow-head, ivory, socketed, very long fine point, circular cross-section. 

Length 8.3 cms. 

14. ^KSB XIII. I 252-581. IV. 24. 

.Arrow-head, isory, socketed, long fine point, circular cross-section. Length 7.6 cms. 
Type C — Double-Grooved 

15. (KSB XIII. 1/233-58). 11.8. 

Arrow-head, ivory, long fine point, with two grooves, single-tanged, circular cross- 
section. Length 8.4 cms. 


7 
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16. (KSB XIII. 1/323-58). III. 11. 

Arrow-head, ivory, long fine point with two grooves, socketed, elliptical cross- 
section. Length 7.5 cms. 

Type D — Bud-Shaped 

17. (KSB XIII. 1/224-58). III. 10. 

Arrow-head, ivory, fine small bud-shaped point, single-tanged, flattened cross- 
section. Length 5 cms. 

18. (KSB XIII. 1/258-58). III. 11. 

Arrow-head, ivory, fine bud-shaped point, single-tanged, elliptical cross-section. 
Length 5.2 cms. 

19. (KSB XIII. 1/316-58). III. 16. 

Arrow-head, bone, fine short bud-shaped point, single-tanged, elliptical cross-section. 
Length 3.8 cms. 


Type E — Irregutar Rectangular Cross-section. 


20. (KSB XIII. 1/63-58). III. 14. 

Arrow-head, ivory (?), long point, small single-tanged, irregular rectangular cross- 
section. Length 7.5 cms. 

21. (KSB XIII. 1/56-58). 111.14. 

Arrow-head, bone, fine point, small single-tanged, irregular cross-section. 
Length 5.9 cms. 

22. (KSB XIII. 1/191-58). III. 14. 

.'\rrow-head, bone, long point, long single-tanged, semi-circular cross-scction. 
Length 7.7 cms. 

23. (KSB XIII. 1/273-58). IV. 19. 

Arrow-head, ivory (?1, small point, single-tanged, liicgulai cioss-.sci lion. 

Length t . 1 nns. 


24. KSB XIII. I 247-58,1. IV. 19. 

.\iTow-head, ivor\ . long tine ])oint, single-tanged, scmi-ciixular cross-scction. 
Length 6 . 2 cms. 


25. KSB XIII. I 247-.59J. IV. 21. 

.Arrow -head, bone, long point single-tanged, flattened cross-scction. 
Length 5.4 cms. 
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Arrow-heads — Iron 

(PI. 40 and 41 ; Fig. 5 and 6) 

Rhombic Cross-section 
Type A 1. 

1. (KSB XIII. C/109-59). IV. 19. 

Arrow-head, triangle-shaped long blade, rhombic cross-section, single-tanged. 
Length 5.8 cms. 

Type A 2. 

2. (KSB XIIL C;/475-58). III. 9. 

Arrow-head, triangle-shaptd small blade, ihombic cross-section, single-tanged. 
Length 4.5 cms. 

Square Cross-section 


Type B 1. 

3. (KSB XIIL C/103-58). IV. 23. 

Arrow-head, shoit blade, square cross-section, plain tang. 

Length 5.8 cms. 

Type B 2. 

4. (K.SB XIIL C/82-58). IV. 23. 

Arrenv-head, long pointed blade, square cross-section, plain short tang. 

Length 10.4 cms. Cf. Marshall, Taxila III. PI. 165, Nos. 80, 81. 

Rectanau la r Cross-sec t i on 

Type C 1. 

5. (KSB XIIL C/23-59). IV. 24. 

Arrow-head, triangle-shaped blade, rectangulai cross-section, single-tanged. 

Length 4.6 cms. 

Type C 2. 

6. 'KSB XIIL C;30-59). IV. 23. 

Arrow-head, triangle-shaped long blade, rectangular cross-section, single-tanged. 
Length 6 cms. 
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Circular Cross-section 
Type D. 

7. (KSB XIII. C/474-58). IV. 24. 

Arrow-head, conical blade, circular cross-section, plain single tang. Length 4.9 cms. 
Cf. Marshall, Taxila III. PI. 165, No. 87. 

Socketed Arrow-heads 

Type E 1. 

8. (KSB XIII. C;907-58). III. 14. 

Arrow-head, conical blade, socketed. Length 5.1 cms. 

Type E2. 

9. (KSB XIII. C/886-58). IIL16(?). 

Arrow-head, leaf-shaped blade, lozenge cross-section, long ‘ccket. Length ! 1.1 err.s. 
Cf. A variant of this type, from NVT, Excavations at Maheswara and Xavdatoli 
(1952-53) Fig. 110, N. 2054. Also A.l.Nos. 10, 11 (1954-55), Hastinapura, Fig. 31,19. 

Arrow-heads — Knife-blade 

Type E. 

10. (KSB XIII. C/488-58). IV. 19. 

Arrow-head, knife-blade, lozenge cross-section. Length 6.1 cms. 

Arrow-heads — Leaf-shaped blade 
Type G. 

11. (KSB XIII. C;267-58). IV. 19. 

Arrow-head, leaf-shaped blade, lozenge cross-section, plain tang. 

Length 4.5 cms. 

Triangular Cross-section 

Type II. 

12. (KSB XIII. C/425-58). 111.14. 

.\rrow-head, triangular cross- section, plain single tang. Length 5-8 cms. 

Double-tanged Arrow-heads 
Type I 1. 

13. (KSB XIII. C/58-58). III. 14. 

Arrow-head, leaf-shaped blade, rhombic cross-section, prominent mid-rib running 
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from shank to blade-point, double-tanged. Length 6.8 cms. 
Cf. Marshall, Taxila III. PI. 165, No. 84. 


Type I 2. 

14. (KSB XIII. C/210-58). III. 14. 

Arrow-head, leaf-shaped blade, square cross-section, long shank, double-tanged. 
Length 7.4 cms. 

Type I 3. 

15. (KSB XIII. C/821-58). IV. 24. 

Arrow-head, leaf-shaped blade, triangular cross-section, double-tanged. 

Length 6.2 cms. 

Type I 4. 

16. (KSB XIII. C/129-59). III. 14 (?). 

Arrow-head, narrowing leaf-shaped blade, lozenge cross-section, lung shank, double- 
tanged. Length 8.9 cms. 

Cf. Marshall, Taxila III. PI. 165, No. 79. 

Type 1 5. 

17. (KSB XIII. C/12-58). 111.14. 

Arrow-head, knife blade, lozenge cross-section, double-tanged. Length 10.9 cms. 
Cf. Marshall, Taxila III. PI. 165, No. 77 (Marshall describes the specimen as knife- 
blade head). 

Type I 6. 

18. (KSB XIII. C;55-58). IV. 24. 

Arrow-head, triangular leaf-shaped bl.ade, lozenge cross-section, long shank, double- 
tanged. Length 5.8 cms. 

Cf. Marshall, Taxila III. PI. 165, Nos. 73,74. 

Type I 7. 

19. (KSB XIII. C/562-58). III. 14. 

Arrow-head, forked-point head, rhombic cross-section, long shank, double-tanged. 
Length 8.2 cms. 

Type 1 8. 

20. (KSB XIII. C/ 196-58). IV. 25. 

Arrow-head, narrow leaf-shaped blade, rhombic cros.s-section, short thickened shank, 
double- tanged. Length 5.2 cms. 
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Three-bladed Arrow-heads 
Type J. 

21. (KSB XIII. C/424-58). IV. 17. 

Arrow-head, three-bladed point, plain tang. Length 5.1 cms. 

22. (KSB XIII. C/126-59). IV. 17. 

Arrow-head, three-bladed point, plain tang. Length 3.7 cms. 

Cf. Marshall, Taxila III. PI. 165, No. 88. Also A. L, No. 4 (1948), Taxila, PI. XIX. 23. 

Barbed Arrow-heads 

Type K 1 . 

23. (KSB XIII. C/504-58). IV. 19. 

Arrow-head, prominently barbed triangular blade, lozenge cross-section, long shank, 
double-tanged (?). Length 7.5 cms. 

Cf. Marshall, Taxila III. PI. 165, No. 74 (barbing is more prominent here than in 
the Taxila specimen). 

Type K 2. 

24. (KSB XIII. C/24-58). IV. 24. 

Arrow-head, projected point flanked by three-barbed blades, triangular cross- 
section, short tang. Length 5.2 cms. 

Type K3. 

25. (KSB XIII. C/170-59). IV. 24. 

Arrow-head, prominently barbed three-bladed point, triangular cross-section, plain 
tang. Length 4.6 cms. 

Cf Marshall, Taxila III. PI. 165, No. 88 (barbing is more prominent than in the 
Taxila specimen). 

Type A' 4. 

26. (KSB XIII. C/388-58). IV. 24. 

Arrow-head, barbed triangular blade with a mid-rib, lozenge cross-section, single- 
tang (two hooks on the tang). Length 11.5 cms. 

Spears and Javelins — Iron 


( PI. 42. Fig. 7 ) 

Type A. 

27. (KSB XIII. C/59-59). III. 16. 

Spear, leaf-shaped small blade, lozenge cross-section, short tan" Len^ft’ 7 1 
Cf Marshall, Taxila III. PI. 164, No. 68. 
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Type B. 

28. (KSB XIII. C/ 139-59). III. 16. 

Spear, large flattened leaf-shaped blade, lozenge cross-section. 

Length 12.3 cms. 

Type C. 

29. (KSB XIII. C/181-59). III. 16. 

Spear, solid point, square cross-section, plain tang. Length 9.9 cms. 

Type D. 

30. (KSB XIII. C;23-58). III. 16. 

Javelin, long point, rectangular cross-section, socketed. Length 23.6 cms. 

Type E. 

31. (KSB XIII. C/19-59). III. 16. 

Javelin, socketed head, circular cross-section. Length 7.9 cms. 

Cf. Marshall, Taxila HI. PI. 164, No. 71. 

32. (KSB XIII. C/52-58). III. 16. 

The same as above. Length 8.4 cnas. 

Miscellaneous Objects — Iron 


(PI. 43. Fig. 8) 

33. (KSB XIII. C/155-59). III. 15. 

Iron ring or socket (used in a cudgel to make the lower end heavier ?) . Diam. 5.5 cms 
Cf. Ghosh, Taxila, A.I. No. 4 (1948) PI. XIX. 22. 

34. (KSB XIII. C/158-58). IV. 18. 

Piece of a door-ring. Diam, 7.2 cms. 

35. (KSB XIII. C/51.5-58). IV. 19. 

Chisel, flat head, square cross-section. Length 6.9 cms. 

36. ( KSB XIII. C, 25-58). IV. 24. 

Knife, concave back, broken handle. Length 10.8 cms 
Cf. Ghosh, Taxila, A.I. No. 4 (1948), PI. XIX. 25. 

37. (KSB XIII. C/82-59). IV. 17. 

Iron nail, curved head. Length 6 cms. 

38. (KSB XIII. C/913-58). III. 15. 

Iron model of a serpent. Length 12.1 cms. 
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39. (KSB XIII. C/702.58). IV. 19. 

Sickle with tang, conical cross-section. Length 14.2 cms. 

40. (KSB XIII. G/917-58). III. 10. 

Adze, rounded top, thick sharply tapering blade, socketed. Length 21.5 
Cf. Marshall, Taxila III. PI. 166 No. 112. 

41. (KSB XIII. C/110-59). IV. 19. 

Axe, wide splay, socketed. Length 8.5 cms. 

Cf. Marshall, Taxila III. PI. 166 NO. 103. 

42. (KSB XIII. C/889-58J. IV. 18. 

Nail. Length 10.9 cms. 

43. (KSB XIII. C/805-58j. III. 11. 

Nail, roundish cross-section. Length 13 cms. 

44. (KSB XIII. C/58-59). III. 16. 

Door-hook (?), rectangular cross-section. Length 9.1 cms. 


cms. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


POTTERY 

The pottery is divisible into four classes, cacli presenting special features 
characteristic of its particular period. 

PERIOD I 

Class 1 — The pottery' of Chiss 1 can be divided into two principal groiip: 
the first being further divisible into lA and IB. 

Group 1 A — It is a w heel-made sturdy red ware of well levigated clay, 
uniform in composition, with fine organic material and husk sometimes used as 
degraissant and having a bright external red slip. The core is orange red, 
evidently the result of uniform firing at a high temperature. The important 
types of this group arc bowls, dishes, how l-cum-basins with ridges and prominent 
grooves, dish-on-stand and vessels of various shapes. In a few cases the rim 
and the outer side are painted with designs in black. 

Group 1 B — .Allied to the earlier one is tl .ik group of equally sturdy sherds 
of grev-to-buff ware with a black slip on smooth surface, occasionally painted also. 
Only a few types in this grouji are known but tlicy are common also to group 
1 A. Some of the sherds in both, these sub-groups show clear use of the technique 
of paring before firing, whichi is wry w ell illu.straltd on the stem of the dish-on- 
stand type. 

Group 2 — .Another important group of this period consists of sherds, mostly 
shapeless and in very fragmentary condition, of a coarse black and Black-and- 
Red Ware. -As compared to the fii'st group, the clay is extremely coai'se, with 
a larger quantity of rough organic material and very small pieces of stone used as 
degraissant, leaving a rugged texture full of small cavities. The pottery was 
made on slow' wheel and fired in an inverted position at a low temperature. Some 
of the pieces have bright red or black slip. The pottery of this last group, though 
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contemporary with 1 A and 1 B, seems to represent a different ceramic tradition. 
Some of the sherds are painted in white on a black-slipped surface. 

The types of this period have a wide distribution in the Vindhya plateau 
and Western India. Out of 85 types from SP. 1 to SP. 5 as many as the 
following 28 U'pes from Kausambi are similar to those from Navdatoli : — types 
3, 5, 9, 16, 18, 24, 27, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 36, 37, 38, 40, 41, 42, 46, 47, 52, 59, 
61, 73; 78, 79, 84 and 96. They occur at Navdatoli from NVT I to NVT IV, the 
largest concentration being in NVT II and NVT III. As many as 12 types of 
this period from Kausambi have parallels from Rangpur, generally from RGP 
II B to III. Kausambi has in common another 12 types with Lothal, Mehagaon, 
Somanatha, Motamachiala etc. It is signihcant that in Western India these 
types occur in a late Harappan or immediately post-Harappan context and their 
Harappan parentage is undoub+^ed. 

The distribution of the ware of these groups and their frequent occurrence 
in the Chalcolithic sites of the Deccan and Western India arc significant pointers 
to their antiquity and origin. In the present state of our knowledge a proper 
definition is not yet possible but link with the Chalcolithic culture-complex and 
with Harappan traditions seems to be ultimately indicated. One fact about the 
ware of this period is particularly noteworthy; whereas the analogous types 
referred to above occur in a purely Chalcholithic context in Navdatoli and 
Western India, there is definite indication of the existence and use of iron in the 
later stages of this ware at Kausambi. 

PERIOD 11 

Glass 2 ^Thc potter^' of this class is also subdivisible into two distinct 
groups. The first (2 A) is represented by the distinctive ware known as the Painted 
Grey Ware which constitutes a homogeneous group represented mainly by bowls 
and dishes with very thin section, of well levigated clay and with fine fabric. 
On the grey and sometimes black-slipped surface are painted designs consisting 
of simple horizontal bands specially on the rim or on the bodv. Besides the 
patterns also comprise groups of vertical or slanting strokes on the body, loops, 
circles and circle of dots. In certain cases designs in deep chocolate or yellow 
are executed on brownish red surface. A comparison of these types and painting 
designs with those from typical Painted Grey Ware sites like Hastinapura and 
Rupar and others in western U. P. and the Punjab, sh.ows that Kausambi 
represents a late stage in the history of this ware. 
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The excavations reveal the continued existence of this ware in the early 
sub-periods of the N. B. P. Ware as well. The view of a gap between the end of 
the Painted Grey Ware and the beginnings of the N. B. P. Ware is no longer tenable. 
This is further confirmed by the continuance of many of the types of the Red 
Ware associated with the P. G. Ware in the period of the N. B. P. Ware. 

Associated with the Painted Grey Ware is also a Black-and-Red Ware. 
Though produced by the method of inverted firing, it is very much superior to the 
Black-and-Red Ware of class I, in texture, fabric and firing. Side by side with the 
finer varieties of this group, coarse black and the coarse Black-and-Red also persist. 
Occasionally, some pieces also show the application of external chocolate and 
internal black slip. Painted designs on this ware comprise dots, circle of dots, 
horizontal incisions and grooves filled with white colour, horizontal lines and 
grooves in black on chocolate surface and also a group of lines in deep black on a 
coarse black surface. One piece is painted with stylised human figure. This 
ware also continues in the early levels of the N. B. P. Ware. 

PERIOD III 

Class 3 — ^The N. B. P. \Vare — ^The third class consists of the well-known 
N. B. P. Ware. Some of the earliest specimens of this ware are painted with 
rim bands, oblique lines on the body, with arches, triangles and other complex 
motifs in chocolate, reddish yellow and steel-black colour on a lustrous black, 
silver-coloured or shining yellowish red surface. The continued occurrence of the 
Painted Grey Ware along \vith the painted N. B. P. Ware and the occasional 
similarity in the painted motifs of the two show an unmistakable influence of the 
painting traditions of the former on the latter. It is, however, noteworthy that 
the earliest evidence of lustrous black polish is not furnished by the bowls and 
dishes which this ware shares with the P. G. Ware. The polish occurs for the 
first time on the external surface of the small vases of red ware. 

PERIOD IV 

Class 4 — ^The fourth or the last class is characterised by the complete 
absence of the N. B. P. Ware. The types of this group are commonly found at 
most of the sites in the Gangetic Valley. 
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Some important types are described below : — 

RED WARE 
( Figs. 9-12 ) 

Bowls 

Type 1 — Fragment, bowl, incurved sharpc.ned lim, flaring sides, fine fabric, treated with 
a wash. 1. 2 to IIL 9 and with a slight modification also occurs in N. B. P. (HI). Cf. Hastinapura 
(Fig. 15. T 1 and 1 a, p. 54). 

Type 2 — Rimless hemispherical bowl, fine fabric, coated with white colour on reddish 
surface on both the sides. I. 2. 

Type 3 — Bowl, incurved rim, concave tapering side, dotted incised line decorating the 
outer surface, medium fabric, treated with a red wash. I. 3 to III. 9 and also in X. B. P. III). 
The type is reported from NVT (Malwa fabric). 

Type 4 — Fragment, bowl, flaring sides, pointed edge, medium fabric, treated svith a 
red wash on both the sides. I. 3. 

Type 5 — Fragment, bowl-cum-basin, two ridges and a prominent groove on the rim, 
the rim-edge has a slight depression on the upper portion, fine to medium fabric, both sides are 
treated with a red slip. I. 3. Cf. XA'T III (Fig. 29. T 30 and its variants). 

Type 6 — Bowl, vertical rim distinguished by a marked internal depression, tapering 
sides, fine to medium fabric, treated both e.xternally and internallv with a red slip. I. 4. 

Type 7 — Fragment of bowl or probably a shallow dish, thick sides, rounded edge, 
medium fabric, treated with a red slip. I. 4. 

Type 8 — Bowl, bevelled-in rim, sturdy fabric unevenly baked. I. 4. 

Type 9— Fragment, possibly goblet i'?!. rounded edge, insignificant ledge on outer 
side, possibly out-going even near the base, medium fabric, treated with a red-ochre wash on 
both the sides. I. 4 to 11. 8. Similar types are reported from XVT III and IV. 

Type 10 —Bowl, bevelled out rim, tapering sides, medium fabric, treated with a red slip 

II. .5. 

Type 11— Fragment of bowl, out-curved edge, conve.x sides, medium fabric, red slip 
on both sides, II. 5. but survives even in N. B. P. (III). 

Type 12— Bowl or dish (?) thick sides, sharp tapering edge treated both e.xternally and 
internally with a brick-red slip. II. 5. 

Type 13 Similai to t)pe 3 above, bowl, inturnccl rim, flaring sides, fine fabric treated 
with a red slip. II. 5. ' ’ 

Type 14— Fragment, rimless bowl, rounded edge, vertical sides, traces of brivht red slin 

TT tr. TT a 6 0 Slip. 
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Type 15 — Bowl, broad flat rim, coarse sturdy fabric showing a good deal of mica-particles, 
treated with a dull red wash on both the sides. II. 5. Similar types are reported from NVT II 
and III (Fig. 10. T 14 a). 

Type 16 — Bowl, thick sides, beaded out rim, flat base, sturdy fabric, devoid of any slip 
or wash. II. 5. Similar types are reported from NVT III and IV. 

Dishes 

Type 17 — Shallow dish externally beaded rim, decorated with finger-tip-depressions at 
the top, sagger base, medium to coarse fabric, treated with a bright red slip on the inner surface. 

I. 3 to II. 5. 

Type 18 — Fragment, possibly dish, slight carination at the shoulder, squared edge, slightly 
flared, both the surfaces treated with a red-ochre wash, core compact and light bro\vn. I. 4. 
The type occurs at Motamachiala I, RGP III, Amra II and N\^T III and IV. 

Type 19 — Fragment of the rim of a dish, convex sides rounded edge, recurved sides, 
bulging near the base, core compact, treated with a red slip, black polish on the interior. I. 4. 

Type 20 — Dish, slightly incurved featureless rim, medium fabric, treated with a red 
slip. I. 4. 


Type 21 — ^Variant of the above but differs in having almost vertical sides. I. 4 to II. 5. 

Type 22 — Fragment of dish with squat sides, bulging near the base, fine to medium 
fabric, treated with a brick-red slip on both the surfaces. I. 4. 

Type 23 — Variant of T 19, convex sides, rounded edge, core blackish, indifferently fired, 
surfaces blotchy. I. 4 to II. 7. 

Type 24 — Dish (dish-on-stand ?) flared sides, squared edge, ridge on the inner surface, 
outer surface blotchy, dull red compact core. II. 5. Reported from .W’T 111 (^Fig. 33. 4' 37 
and its variants). 

Type 25 — Shallow dish, out-turned rim decorated with oblique finger-tip-depressioNs, 
medium to coarse fabric, treated with a red slip. II. 5. 

Type 26 — Dish-cum-basin with rounded edge, double grooves on both the sides, ridged 
shoulder, coarse fabric, traces of red-ochre-wash on both the sides. II. 8. 

s 

Pans (^karahls) 

Type 27 — Fragment of pan-cum-dish (?) with a knobbed vertical handle, a 
prominent shallow groove on the outer side of the rim, cordon at the junction of the rim 
and the body, fine fabric, treated with a bright red wash, and traces of burning on the rim. 
II. 5. The type occurs at NVT II and III and RGP II B and II C (but no handles 
were found). 
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Type 28 — Fragmentary, similar to above but handle replaced by lug, fabric medium, 
both sides red slipped, uncommon type. II. 5. 

Type 29 — Fragment of a pan with a vertical handle, marked grooves on the outer side 
of the rim, coarse sturdy fabric, bright red-washed surfaces. II. 5. 

Type 30 — Fragment, flat pan (or dish ?), internally beaded rim, coarse fabric, core 
blackish. II. 5. The type is also reported from NVT II-IV. 

Lid 

Type 31 — Lid with flaring rim, handle in the centre and decorated with zigzag incised 
design on the inner side, traces of burning on the edge, medium fabric, the exterior treated 
with a red slip. II. 8. A similar type in dish occurs in Malwa fabric at NV’T III 
and IV. 


Beaker 

Type 32 — Fragment of a beaker (?), flaring sides, medium fabric, red-slipped exterior 
II. 7. Similar types are reported from RGP II. B, Somanatha II and NVT III. 

Type 33 — Beaker (?) with squared edge, flaring sides and flat base, medium fabric, 
exterior with red wash, indifferently fired, occurs from packing of Rampart 2. Comparable to 
beaker types of RGP II. B and II. C., NVT III and NVS III. 

Dish-on-stand 

Type 34 — Fragment, dish or dish-on-stand? with rounded rim, prominent shallow groove 
on the outer surface just below the rim, forming a cordon at the junction of the body and the 
rim, treated with a bright red slip; on the rim traces of burning and painting ( ?). II. 5. Reported 
from NVT II and III (Fig. 32. T 36 b), RGP II B and II C and Mehagaoii. 

Type 35 — Fragment, flat dish or dish-on-stand, with angular sides, bluntly carinated 
shoulder, medium fabric, core porous, treated with a red wash on both the surfaces. II. 7. 

Type 36 — Fragment, stem of a stand, comparatively thick and small, concave from within, 
coarse fabric, core porous, dull red-washed exterior and blackish interior. I. 3. The type 
occurs in RGP II B and II C (?) and NVT II and III. 

Type 37 — Fragment, tall hollow stem of a dish-on-stand, grey ware, vertical trimmings on 
the outer side and marked depressions on the inner side, fine grey fabric, core compact and ashy 
grey. I. 4. The type exists at NVT II and III. 

Type 38 — Similar to above, thick sturdy red ware, weakly-grooved interior, dull red- 
washed exterior. II. 5. The type is reported from NVT II and III. 

Type 39— Fragment of ringed base with a short-footed concave base, coarse fabric, core 
gritty, porous, external red wash, 11. 7. The type is reported from RGP II B, 
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Type 40— Fragment, base of dish-on-stand, hollow base upturned beaded edge, medium 
fabric, bright red-slipped outer surface. II. 8. The type occurs in NVT II-V (Fig. 28. T 29) 
and RGP II B. 


Basins 

Type 41 — Basin, externally clubbed rim, coarse fabric, showing a good deal of mica- 
particles, more on the outer surface, red-slipped surface. I. 3. Similar type is available at 
xWT II-IV (Fig. 30. T 31). 

Type 42 — Fragment, dish-cum-basin with bevelled-in rim, coarse fabric, gritty core 
with good deal of mica and lime particles, red slip on both the sides. I. 4. The type is reported 
from NVT II-IV and RGP II B. 

Type 43 — Fragment of basin with nail-head rim, medium fabric, devoid of slip or wash. 
I. 4. Reported from RGP II C. 

Type 44 — Fragment, basin, externally chamfered rim, fine fabric, treated with a bright 
red slip below the lower portion of the rim on the inside and ordinary red wash on the remaining 
surface. I. 4. 

Type 45 — Fragment of basin, vertical sharpened rim, carinated sloping-in sides, ledged 
shoulders, dull red course fabric, bright red slip. I. 4. 

Type 46 — Fragment, carinated basin with sloping-in sides rounded edge, and ledged 
shoulder, dull red coarse fabric, both the surfaces red-washed. I. 4 to II. 8. The type is reported 
from NVT IV. 

Type 47 — Fragment of a basin with an out-turned rounded rim, coarse fabric, red wash 
on both the sides; uncommon type. II. 5. Cf. NVT II, III (Fig. 10. T 14 A and 14 B). The type 
is also reported from Alamglrpura and Lothal II B. 

Type 48 — Fragment of a basin with an out-turned internally corrugated rim, a groove 
at the junction of the rim and the body on the outside, grey core and red-ochre slip. II. 5. 

Type 49 — Fragment of a basin with externally flanged and internally grooved rim, medium 
to coarse fabric and red-ochre slip. II. 5. 

Type 50 — Fragment of basin, externally clubbed and internally grooved rim, fine to 
medium fabric, both the surfaces treated with a dull red slip. II. 5. 

Type 51 — Fragment of a basin with externally beaded rim and grooves on the external 
side of the body, coarse fabric, both the surfaces red-washed. II. 7. 

Type 52 — Basin with an inturned obliquely-cut rim and convex sides, fine fabric, 
treated with red slip internally and externally. II. 8. Comparable to NVT III (Fig. 
21. T 23 g). 
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Vessels 

Type 53 — Miniature vase, out-turned featureless rim, concave neck, fine fabric, treated 
with a red wash. I. 2. 

Type 54 — Fragment of pot, internally cut rim, concave neck, coarse fabric, both the 
suifaccs treated with a red slip. I. 4 to II. 5. 

Type 55 — Fragment, high-necked vessel of dull red ware, collared rim distinguished by a 
groove on the inner side, medium fabric, red-washed surface. I. 4 to III. 9. 

Type 56 — Fragment, vessel, thickened out-turned rim distinguished by an internal groove, 
coarse fabric, red-slipped sides. I. 4. 

Type 57 — Fragment, vessel, flared externally thickened squarish rim, coarse fabric, 
ill-fired. I. 4. 

Type 58 — Fragment, vessel, convex rim, concave neck, fine fabric. I. 4 to II. 7. 

Type 59 — Fragment, vessel, beaded-out rim, high concave neck, globular body i?), 
undercut rirn, coarse fabric more akin to Malwa fabric, bright red-washed surfaces. II. 5 to III. 9. 
The type is reported from RGP II G and III. Somanatha III and NVT I-IV (also found in 
Jorwe fabric). 

Type 60— Fragment of pot, an out-turned beaded lim having a sharp depression in the 
middle, constricted neck, coarse fabric, grey core, II. 5 to III. 9. The type is reported from RGP 
III (?) and xWT. 

Type 61 — Fragment of storage vessel, beaded out rim and grooved constricted neck, 
coarse fabric. II. 5. The type is reported from RGP II B, II C and NVT II and III. 

Type 62 — Fragment of jar, dull red ware, a vertical externally ridged rim, fine fabric, 
thin section, one of the commem t\pes, occurs along with its variants at all the important sites of 
the Gangetic basin, viz. Hastinapur.;. .\hichchhatra. JhunsI, Bhita, \'aisali and also at Taxila. 
II. 5 to III. 9. 

Type 63 — Fragment of rim ot vessel with an ohliquclv cut rim. coarse fabiic, core burnt- 
black, gritty, treated with a I'cd w.ish. II. 5 to III. 9. 

Type 64— Fragment of stoi.ig<- vessel of dull red ware. cxIcinalK collared rim, loaisc 
ial,ni<, ill-bakcd, giitty poious coie. II. .5 to 111. 9. 

Type 65 — Fiagmcnt of vessel, nail-head. Haring out neck, line to medium fabiie. II. 5 
to III. 9. 

Type 6)6 — Fragment of ves^el. extern. illy be\elled lim, suaiglit sides, slightK convex near 
the b.isc, coarse fabiic, grey coic, bright red slip. II. 5. 

Type 67— Fragment, dull red ware, slightly out-cur\cd nail-head rim, concave neck, 
medium fabric, red w ash. II. .0 to III. 0. 
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Type 68 — Fragment, elongated globular vessel with a rounded rim, insignificant neck, 
fine to medium fabric. 11. 5. 

Type 69 — Fragment, vessel with an out-turned externally thickened rim and slightly 
concave neck, fabric coarse, red wash. II. 5 to III. 9. 

Type 70 — Fragment of a pot with a rounded, internally beaded and undercut rim, vertical 
neck, fine fabric, well levigated clay, red wash. II. 5 to III. 9. 

Type 71 — Fragment, elongated globular vessel, externally collared rim having a prono- 
unced external rib and a constricted neck, fine fabric, indifferently fired, led slip on both sides. 
II. 5 to III. 9. Reported from RGP II B. 

Type 72 — Fragment, straight neck, an out-curved e.xternally collared rim, thickened 
above the junction of the neck and the body, fine to medium fabric. II. 5 to II. 7. 

Type 73— Fragment, vessel, externally thickened rim, concave neck, coarse fabric, red 
slip. II. .'). The type is reported from NVT II-IV and RGP III. 

Type 74 - Fragment, vessel, flaring rim, medium fabric, red slip. II. 5. 

Type 7,') — Fragment, vessel, an out-curved e.xternally banded rim, short neck, coarse 
fabric, treated with a red wash. II. ,3 to II. 6. 

Type 7<) —Fragment, vessel, almost vertical featureless rim distinguished by a prominent 
deep external channel, insufficiently baked. II. o. 

Type 77 — Fragment, pot, slightly out-turned externally beaded rim, expanding sides, 
constricted neck, fine fabric, red wash. II. 5. 

Type 78 — F ragment, storage vessel, slight depression on inner side, e.xternally beaded rim, 
coneavc neck, coarse fabric, blackish core. II. 5 to II. 6. The type is reported fiom RGP II B. 
II C, .AtkoUt and Su'tanpur (Late Harappan'l tu'.d NVT II-IV. 

Type 79 — Fragment, pot, (>bfifiuc rim, insulficicnlh liied. II. 5. The t\pc is reported 
from R(JP III. Somuratha III and .W l I-I\. 

Type 80 — Fragment, p<rt. thickened liin. medium to eoaisc fabric, red wash. II. 3 to 

II. 8. 


Type 81 — F'lagmcnt, vessel, thic kened nail-head rim distinguished by a groove on the 
inner side and a sharp outer edge, high concave neck, medium fabric, ashv black core, red slip. 

II. 5. 


Type 82 Fragment, short-necked vessel, clubbed and internalh grooved rim, concave 
neck, medium fabric. II. 3 to III. 9. 
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Type 83 — Fragment, globular vessel, weakly grooved sides, flat base, fine fabric, compact 
core, treated with a red slip on both the sides. II. 5. Reported from RGP II A, II B and II C. 

Type 84 — Fragment, elongated globular vessel, externally vertical banded rim having 
a prominent ridge at its junction with the neck, coarse fabric, balckish core, dull red wash. II. 5 
to III. 9. The type is also reported from NVT II-IV and RGP III. 

Type 85 — Fragment, pot, sharpened externally cordoned rim depressed in the middle, 
fine fabric, red wash. II. 5 to III. 9. 

Type 86 — Fragment, pot, internally slightly concave rim. short neck, expanding sides, 
fine to medium fabric, red wash on both the sides. II. 5 to early NBP levels. 

Type 87 — Gourd-shaped pot, outcurved (externally collared ?) rim, concave neck, 
sides with interior corrugations, medium fabric. II. 5 to N.B.P. It was extremely popular in the 
Gangetic Valley and also in Western India. 

Type 88 — Fragment, storage vessel, an out-turned clubbed rim, externally grooved neck, 
coarse fabric showing a good deal of mica and lime particles, both the surfaces treated with a red- 
ochre wash. II. 5. The type is reported from RGP II C and NVT I-IV. 

Type 89 — Fragment, vessel, bud-shaped rim, grooves on both the sides, medium fabric. 
II. 6. The type is reported from Lothal and Alamgirpura. 

Type 90 — Fragment, storage jar, externally beaded and internally grooved rim, coarse 
fabric, blackish core, bright red slip. II. 6. 

Type 91 — Fragment of a pot with externally bevelled rim, medium fabric. II. 6. 

Type 92 — Fragment, vessel, externally bevelled rim, medium fabric. II. 6 to II. 7. 

Type 93 — Fragment, pot, nail-head rim internally grooved, an internal depression at the 
junction of the rim and the neck, fine to medium fabric. II. 6 to III. 9. 

Type 94 — Fragment, pot, collared rim having a marked, wide depression on the exterior 
in the middle, neck concave, medium fabric. II. 6 to II. 7. 

Type 95 — Fragment, pot, slightly out-curved externall)' bud-shaped rim, grooved neck, 
fine fabric, treated with a red wash. II. 6 to III. 9. 

Type 96— Fragment, storage vessel (?) bevellcd-in and externally convex rim, compara- 
tively fine fabric, bright red slip. II. 6 to earl\ N.B.P. period. I'hc t\pe is reported from N\’T 
II-IV (Fig. 61. T 86 b). 

Type 97— Fragment, pot, externally double-grooved collared lim, concave neck, medium 
fabric. II. 7 to III. 9. 
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Type 98 — Fragment, pot, externally grooved round collared rim distinguished by a promi- 
nent internal depression, high and slightly concave neck, indifferently fired, red wash. II. 7 to 
III. 9 but in modified form survives even in N.B.P. period (III). 

Type 99 — Fragment, pot, flaring rim straightened near the top, fine fabric. II. 7 to 
III. 9 but fairly common in N.B.P. period (III). 

Type 100 — Fragment, storage jar, coarse fabric, burnt blackish core, red wash. II. 7 to III. 9. 

Type 101 — Fragment, pot, out-turned squarish externally thickened rim, short vertical 
neck, thickened at the mid-portion, medium fabric, unevenly fired. II. 7. 

Type 102 — Fragment, jar, out-turned featureless rim having an insignificant ridge, fine 
fabric. II. 7 to III. 9. 

Type 103 — Fragment, vessel, externally elliptical collared rim, coarse fabric, gritty core. 
Indifferently fired, blackish interior. II. 7. 

Type 104 — Fragment, vessel or bou l, flaring sides, rounded edge, fine fabric, red wash. 

II. 7. 


Type 105 — Fragment, pot, bulbous edge or bowl with flat top, thickened rim, medium to 
coarse fabric, red wash. II. 7. 

Type 106— Fragment, pot, externally sharp cellared rim, neck not well defined, fine 
fabric, bright red slip. II. 7 to III. 9. 

Type 107— Fragment, elongated vessel, squarish externally vertical collared rim, undercut 
carinated neck, sides flaring towards base, coarse fabric, gritty core, indifferently fired, red e.xterior 
and grey interior. II. 7 to III. 9. 

Type 108 — Fragment, vessel, externally beaked rim, coai;>e fabric, blackish core. II. 7. 

Type 109 — Fragment, pot, out-turned e.xternally beaked rim, externally grooved vertical 
neck, medium fabric. II. 7. 

Type 110 — Fragment of a small vessel, out-turned featureless rim, short neck, fine fabric. 

II. 7. 


Type 111 — It is a variant of Type 83. II. 7. 

Type 112 — Fragment, storage jar, slightly incurved externally thickened rim, concave 
neck, coarse fabric, blackish core, bright red slip. II. 8. 

Type 113 — Fragment, vessel, externally bud-shaped rim, fine fabiic, red wash. II. 8. 

Type 114 — Vase (?) outcurved externally collared rim, short neck, fine fabric, externally 
red ochre-washed. II. 8. 
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Type 115 — Fragment, vessel, outcurved (banded ?) rim, concave neck, medium fabric. 
II. 8 to N. B. P. (III). 

Type 116 — Fragment, jar, flat-topped externally ledged rim, distinguished by an external 
channel, fine fabric. II. 8. 

Type 117 — Variant of T 96 but squat rim. II. 8. Fabric more akin to Mahva fabric 
i.e. with a thick red slip. 

Hdndi {Cooking- Vessels) 

Type 118 — Fragment, hdndi, sharply out-turned rim, carinated neck, prominent ledge 
at the junction of the rim and neck on the interior, red slip on both the surfaces. I. 3 to III. 9. 

Type 119 — Fragment, rimless and neckless hdndi, fine fabric, red slip on the exterior and 
greyish interior. I. 4 to II. 8. The type is common in N.B.P., Grey and Black-and-Red Ware 
of early historical period at Nevasa. 

Type 120 — Fragment, hdndi, nail-head rim, medium fabric with a burnt exterior (as a 
result of cooking). II. 5. 

Type 121 — Fragment, hdndi, out-turned rim, medium fabric, burning marks on both the 
sides. II. 7. 


Type 122 — Fragment, broad hdndi, out-turned rim rounded at the top, short neck, coarse 
fabric. II. 7. 


Btack-and-Red Ware {Fig. 12) 

Type 123 — Fragment, jar, externally double-banded rim, fine fabric, Itlackish core. II. 7. 


Type 124 — Fragment, vessel, sloping sides, corrugated, dull red exterior, ashy interior, 
coarse fabric. II. 7. 


Type 125 — Fragment, pot, externally thickened bevelled rim, coarse fabric, blackish core. 

II. 7. 


Type 126 — Fragment, pot, nail-head rim, straight neck, fine fabric, not well fired, blackish 
core, rare type. III. 7. 

Type 127 — Fragment, internally clubbed aud externally oblique edged rim, vertical long 
neck, coarse fabric, core and interior blackish, bright red slip. II. 8. 

GREY WARE 
{Fig. 13) 

Bowls 

Type I — Shallow bowl of grey ware, featureless rim, flaring sides, burnt blackish core, 
dark black slip. II. 5 to II. 7. 
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Type II — Bowl of grey ware, sharpened vertical featureless rim, grey core, black slip on 
both the sides. II. 5 to II. 7. 

Type III — Bowl of polished grey ware, obliquely cut rim, convex sides, grey core, treated 
with a black slip both internally and externally. II. 5. 

Type IV — Bowl of grey ware, bevelled-in rim, vertical edge, grey core, traces of black 
slip on both the sides. II. 6. 

Type IV a — Bowl of grey ware, bevelled-in rim, flaring sides, grey core, devoid of any 
slip. II. 6. 

Dishes 

Type V — Dish of grey ware, vertical featureless rim, grey core, sides bulging near the 
base, treated with a black slip on both the sides. II. 5 to II. 7. 

Type VI — Dish, rim flattened at the top, convex sides, blackish core, treated with a jet 
black slip on both the sides. II. 5. 

Type VII — Dish, featureless rim, sloping-in sides, jet blackish core, treated with a black 
slip on both the sides. II. 6 to II. 7. 

Type VIII — Dish of polished grey ware, rounded edge, convex sides. II. 5. 

Type /Z— Dish of grey ware, internally grooved rim, slightly carinated sides, fine fabric, 
grey core, treated with a black slip on the exterior only. II. 6 to II. 7. 

Type Z— Dish of polished grey ware, bevelled rim, fine fabric, treated with a black 
slip. II. 6. 

Type Z/— Dish, rim grooved on both the sides, grey core, blackish exterior and interior. 

II. 7. 

Type Z//— Basin, incurved, externally collared rim, medium fabric, blackish exterior. 

II. 5. 

Type Z///— Basin, incurved, externally round rim, fine fabric, blackish exterior as well 
as interior. II. 6 to N.B.P. (III). 

Type XIII a — Variant of the above but differs from the main type in having an elliptical 
collared rim, fine fabric, II. 6 to N. B. P. (III). 

Type XIV — Dish, featureless rim, oval sides, grey core. II. 7. 

Type XV — Dish of plain grey, an out-curved sharpened rim, medium fabric, without 
any slip. II. 5 to II. 7. 
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Type ATF/— Dish, slightly incurved featureless rim, straight sides, thichened in the mid- 
portion, sagger base, bluntly carinated near the base with a prominent rib on the carination, 
medium to coarse fabric, grey core, treated with a black slip on both the sides. II. 6 to II. 8, also 
survives in the N. B. P. period (III). 

Type XVII — Dish, externally beaded out rim, medium fabric, grey core, blackish 
interior and slaty exterior. II. 7. 


PAINTED GREY WARE 
(PI. 50 Fig. 14) 

1 — Fragment of a dish, body painted in black in a broad zone. II. 5. 

2— Fragment of a dish, fine fabric, painted in black in thick zone at the junction of 
the side and the base. II. 5. 


3 — Fragment of a dish, horizontal rim-band in black on the outside. II. 5. 

4 — Fragment, painted externally in black, indistinct design looking like loops emanating 
from circles. II. 5. 


5 — Fragment of a bowl, body painted in black with dots and loops. II. 7. 

6 — Fragment of a dish, thick fine section, rounded edge, globular body, painted in blackish, 
grey on outer surface with oblique parallel bands in groups of two. III. 9. 

7 — Fragment of a dish, fine fabric, upper part painted, thick band in black at the end of 
the painted zone. III. 9. 

8 — Fragment of a bowl, fine fabric, painted in black on the interior with horizontal 
rim-band above a group of oblique bands and on the outside with a horizontal rim-band and 
dots. III. 9. 


9— Fragment of a bowl, horizontal band in black in the middle of the body. III. 9. 

10 — Fragment of a bowl, sides painted with loops in ashy grey. Destruction pit of 

III. 10. 


PAINTED BLACK-AND-RED WARE 


(PI... 5)^ i“\) 

1 — Fragment, black outside and red inside, grooves and parallel horizontal incisions filled 
with white colour. II. 5. ( PI. 51, 1 ). 

2— Fragment of a Aanrft, interior ashy grey, exterior chocolate red; the junction of 
the neck and the body decorated with horizontal line and dots and elongated loops in black 
on the body. II. 5. (PI. 54, 1). 
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3— Fragment of a dish, black coarse core, black slip on both the sides, painted in white 
with a stylised human figure. II. 5. (PI. 51, 2). 

4 — Fragment of dish or bowl, coarse fabric, exterior decorated with dot-like incisions 
filled with white and enclosed within a circle in white colour. II. 7. (PI. 51, 3). 

5 — Fragment with an external chocolate and internal black slip. Painting in black in 
lines and dots on the exterior. From destruction of Rampart I after III. 9. (PI. 51, 4). 

6 — Fragment of vessel, out-turned rim, straight neck, coarse fabric, rim and neck painted 
with black on the exterior. III. 14. (PI. 51, 5). 

7 — Fragment of a hdndi, coarse black inside and outside, exterior decorated with vertical 
bands in black. III. 14. (PI. 51, 6). 

PAINTED RED WARE 
(PI. 52) 

8 — Sherd of sturdy red ware, painting in black over bright chocolate surface. II. 5. 

9 — Sherd of sturdy red ware, painting in black over bright chocolate external surface. II. 7. 

10 — Fragment of a sturdy red ware, smooth and well finished exterior, painted in black 
with a floral design. II. 8. 

1 1 — Fragment of a bowl, rim painted in black w'ith band and body with oblique bands. II. 8. 

12 — Fragment, red ware, body painted with vertical bands. III. 9. 

INCISED RED WARE 
(PI. 53) 

1 — Fragment, outer surface decorated with symmetrical ridges. II. 7. 

2 — Fragment, body decorated with parallel channel-like depressions. II. 8. 

3 — Fragment of hdndi, applique thick band of clay found the neck, the lower fringe cut 
into saw-tooth pattern; the band was applied before firing. II. 8. 

4 — Fragment, outer surface decorated with symmetrical ridges forming channel like depre- 
ssions. II. 8. 

5 — Fragment of a band, decorated w'ith oblique parallel cord-patterns forming grooves 
in-between. II. 8. 
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INSCRIBED POTTERY 
(PI. 54) 

[Inscribed pottery is not very common. The graffiti consists of vertical or oblique strokes 
scratched after firing.] 

1 — ^Fragment (of a dish-on-stand ?) with signs engraved after firing. II. 5. 

2 — Fragment with three signs one of which resembles a fish (?). II. 6. 

3 — Fragment with six marks one of which is a combination of three oblique strokes, 

II. 7. 


PAINTED AND INCISED N. B. P. WARE 
(PI. 55. Fig 15) 

1 — Fragment of a jar, beaded out and externally grooved rim, corrugated neck, inter- 
nally painted with black horizontal band from which several vertical bands are suspended. 
III. 10. 


2 — Fragment of a carinated hdndi, painted with reddish yellorv band at the carination. 

III. 10. 


3 — Dish, painted on both the sides, on the outside a rim-band, body divided by thick 
parallel bands, the space between the two bands being filled by a cross enclosed within arcs; 
painting in steel black colour on a dark drab polished surface. On the interior parallel vertical 
bands in pairs of two, one suspended from a horizontal band at the rim, painted in bright 
black on bright red surface. III. 10. 

4 — Sherd, incised with circle divided >nto triangles, trapezium and six-armed Svastika- 
like patterns at the junction of the triangle, trapezium and small semi-circles at the circumference. 

III. 11. 


5— Fragment of a bowl, incised externally with palm-tree pattern. III. 15. 

6— Sherd, painted on a i eddish yellow surface in black on both the sides; on one side oblique 
bands, one of which merges into a semi-ciicle; loops in black issuing forth from the other black 
band. III. 15. 

7 — Sherd decorated with incised cheque pattern. III. 15. 

8— Fragment of a small vase, steel black external surface painted in reddish yellow 
with three parallel horizontal bands, a number of parallel vertical bands suspended from the 
lowest one; the inside of the fragment is plain grey. III. 15. 
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9 — Rim-fragment of a bowl, painted on both the sides with reddish yellow colour, on 
the exterior horizontal black thin bands. III. 15. 

10 — Fragment of a bowl, thin vertical rim, painted externally with a dot above horizontal 

line. III. 16. 


in 



CHAPTER SIX 


TERRACOTTA FIGURINES 

Excavations yielded 323 human and animal terracotta figurines, besides 
a large number of fragmentary parts of the body. The human figurines are 
divisible into three main groups — I. early hand-made, II. mould-made and 
III. a later group of hand-made figurines, showing occasionally a combination 
of both the techniques. Group I consists of figurines in grey (PI. 44, no. 2), 
N.B.P. (PI. 44, no. 1) and dull red w'are bordering on grey (PI. 4^, no. 3). 
The neck forming a perforated tenon (PL 44, nos. 1 and 2) permitted the heads 
to swing from side to side. Nos. 4 to 6 (PI. 44) were produced by joining together 
a number of separately prepared pieces and were finally coated with lime. 
The modeller invariably made use of applique decorations. The figurines, PI. 
44 nos. 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7, evidently represent a female deity, probably Mother 
Goddess, very popular in the Gangetic Valley, 

Group II (Pis. 45, 46) is represented by figurines produced generally by 
a single shallow mould. They share with the contemporary art in stone (2nd- 1st 
century B.C.) stylization and archaic character, the representation being con- 
ceptual rather than realistic.^ They have also a marked family likeness to the 
contemporary art, in dress, ornaments and decorations. 

Th.e earliest specimen occurs in SP. III. 1 ', but the group is generally 
distributed in SP. III. 15, 16 and IV. 17. 

Group III (PI. 47) consists of hand-made figurines. They differ from 
the hand-made figurines of Group I in theme, technique and general character. 
Unlike tho.se of Group I, the figurines of this group are figures in the round, the 
human feature being portrayed with full detail as in the sculptures of the Kusana 
and Gupta periods. The facial features in many cases arc outlandish; the coroplast 


1. Benjamin Ro^\ land, The Art and Arciiitecture of India, p. 55. 
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was probably giving expression to foreign ethnic ty'pes. All these heads have 
tenons, which were meant to be inserted into hollow cylindrical bodies. 

Some representative specimens are described below : 

Early Hand-Made (PI. 44, nos. 1-6) 

1— (KSB XIII. D/145-58). III. 10. 

N.B.P. human head, receding forehead; broad, arched nose, tip disproportionately 
high; eyes and mouth shown by reddish yellow colour; ears absent and neck with a groove at the 
base represented by a perforated tenon to enable the head to swing from side to side. Grey core 
with bright black polish. 

2— (KSB XIII. D/141-58). Ill 10. 

Human head in grey, receding forehead, nose formed by pinching in one continuous 
projection with the head; applique round eyes set in depressions shown by incisions; prominent 
cheek bones and chin, hanging lower lip, depression round the mouth — all combine to give it a 
simian appearance. Tenon with transverse and horizontal perforations forms the neck, evidently 
to affix it to the body and to enable it to move from side to side, and up and dotvn. Grey core 
with grey slip. 

3— (KSB XHI. D/270-58). HI. 10. 

Female figurine with bird-like face formed by pinching the clay. Forehead, eyes, 
mouth, lips undigitated; horizontally extended arms formed by pinching the clay and end in 
points without indication of hands and fingers; breasts worked out in applique; broken at the tvaist. 
Fine red clay with red colour. 

4— (KSB XIII. D/74-58). HI. 12. 

Female figurine with oval face, prominent forehead, well-shaped and graceful nose, 
cheeks and lips ; applique heavy round breasts, nipples also shown ; very elaborate applique head- 
gear, the fringes of tvhich on the forehead are decorated by a thin arched border of clay from w hich 
are suspended two circular buttons of clay; applique heavy plano-convex ear-rings, necklace 
shown like a choker by a flat band, broken at the navel. Red clay with lime coating. 

5— (KSB XIII. D/84-58). HI. 12. 

Female figurine, oval face, prominent forehead, graceful eyes and nose, fleshy cheeks 
and lips, bicernate head-dress forming two prominent volutes having lateral perforations. 
The hair is decorated with a semi-circular chain ending in two circular buttons; a tabular 
ear-ring in the right, three-tiered circular ear-ring in the left ear and a choker with 
indentations round the neck are the ornaments displayed on the body. Red clay with lime 
coating. 
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6— (KSB XIII. D/266-58). III. 12. 

Fragment of a (female ?) figurine, only body below the navel and parts of the legs 
available, legs taper but are shown completely separate, the left leg is presers'ed up to the knee 
and the clothe around the waist is exaggerated ; loosely hanging girdle is made by .affixing thick 
clay decorated with a number of circular bosses. Red clay. 

For 4, 5 and 6 cf. Coomaraswamy, IPEK (1928), group 2 type I, pp. 67 If, PI. 1.5.6; 
PI. VII. 51, and Hastinapura, A.I. (1954,55), 10, 11. PI. XXXVI. 1. 2 and 5. 

Mould-Made (Pis. 45 and 46) 

7— (KSB XIII. D/72-58). III. 14. 

Female figurine, smiling oval face, prominent forehead, eyes shown by incision, well- 
shaped nose, depression round the mouth, lips parted, chin brought into relief by a cut below lower 
lip, prominent round breasts, hair arranged in braids, decorated at the forehead with double 
chain of pearls terminating in two circular buttons, hanging ear-rings and necklace, folds of the 
heavy drapery- shov\Ti by parallel oblique grooves. Single mould, dull red clay coated with lime. 

8— (KSB XIII. D/54-58). III. 14. 

Female figurine, round face; forehead, eyes, nose, cheeks and lips shown distinctly. 
Bicornate head-dress arranged in two volutes, the right one slightly tilted. Circular ear-rings with 
tassels, beaded necklace with a pendent and chamavira decorate the lx>dy. The figure is set in a 
border of rosace. Red clay with bright red slip. 

9— (KSB XIII. D/144-58). Destruction of III. 14. 

A Mithwia plaque showing an amorous scene with male on the right and female on 
the left. The male bears a turban with a knot on the left and small circular ear-rings. The hair 
of the female is arranged in braids falling at the back. She has large lotus-shaped ear-rings. The 
borders are decorated with rosaces. Single mould, red clay with bright red slip. 

10 — (KSB XIII. D/248-58). Destruction of III. 14. 

Fragment of a Milhuna plaque. Folds of heavy drapery prominently shown. Single mould. 
Red clay with red wash. 

11 — (KSB XIII. D/161-58). Destruction of III. 14. 

Female figurine, long face, prominent eye-brows, eyes, pupils, nose and lips shown in 
clear relief, heavy breasts, hair arranged in braids shown by prominent oblique incisions, turban 
slightly tilted to left. Its tiers represented by horizontal grooves and attached together by a piece of 
garment shown by two parallel incisions cutting through the tiers, two circular ear-rings and 
a sophisticated necklace which htis a central boss enclosed within two reversed triratna like 
objects. Deep single mould. Red clay with bright red wash. 
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12— (KSB XIII. D/182-58). Destruction of III. 14. 

Headless female figurine with torque and necklace, armlet, bracelet, triple-stringed girdle 
from which tassels are suspended. The figure is set in a border of rosaces. Red clay with blight 
red slip. Single mould. 

13— (KSB XIII. D/301-58). Destruction of III. 14. 

Female figurine, long face, prominent forehead, nose, lips and chin. The hair arranged 
in a knot at the back and tied with a piece of cloth, circular ear-rings and a necklace from 
which a number of tassels are suspended on the breasts. Single mould. Red clay with a bright 
red wash. 

14— (KSB XIII. D/1-58). III. 15. 

From sacrificial altar, p. 122. 

15— (KSB XIII. D/254-58). III. 16. 

Female figurine, long face, forehead, eyebrows, eyes narrowed at the ends, pupils, 
nose, lips and chin shown clearly. The hair is arranged in braids decorated with double semi- 
circular pearl-strings. On either side of a central lotus medallion five cord-like ribs represent 
the crown. The upraised right hand is holding a full blown lotus. Single mould. Red clay 
with bright red slip. 

16— (KSB XIII. D/51-58). III. 15. 

Female figurine, broken at the navel, right hand flexed and resting belo\v the navel, the 
left at the heavy triple-stringed girdle, bracelets and three anklets, both the ends of dhoti tied 
behind the legs. Single mould. Red clay with red slip. 

17— (KSB XIII. D/143-58). III. 15. 

Standing human figurine, broken at the natal and the knees, bearing a girdle with four 
strings the second and fourth of which are made of beads, holding a club- like object in the right 
hand. Single mould. Red clay. 

18— (KSB XIII. D/221-58). III. 16. 

Headless female figurine, standing akimbo, right leg flexed. The folds of dhoti tied be- 
hind are prominently shown. Ornaments consist of torque, necklace, bracelets, double stringed 
girdle and three anklets. Single mould. Red clay. 

19— (KSB XHI. D/298-58). IV. 17. 

Broken (female ?) figurine, standing, left hand flexed and placed on left thigh, heavy 
drapery shown by wavy lines, six-chained necklace coming upto the navel, armlets and bracelets 
prominently shown. Single mould. Red clay. 
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Hand-Made and Hollow Cylindrical body (PI. 47) 

20— (KSB XIII. D/293-58). IV. 20. 

Human head, broad forehead, eye-brows, eyes and pupils marked by grooves, promi- 
nent nose, thick lips, the lower one upturned with two marked depressions at the two ends, inconspi- 
cuous chin forming one curve with cheek bones, applique ears, ear-holes indicated by voids. Hair 
arranged in briads possibly tied in a knot (now broken) with an ornament on the forehead. Tenon 
broken. Red clay with bright red slip. 

21— (KSB XIII. D/285-58). IV. 20. 

Female (?) head, eye-brows and well-made lenticular eyes shown by prominent 
grooves, pupils indicated by voids. Well-developed nose with broad nostrils, depressions under- 
neath the cheek bones and incisions at the two ends of the mouth and in the middle of the curved 
lower lip, give the face a graceful expression. Applique ears adorned by circular perforated 
buttons. Fringes of the hair shown by two arches at the forehead crowned with a projecting turban- 
roll marked by grooves from the middle of which is suspended a crest jewel. Another ornament shown 
by arched groo\'es on the forehead and at the temples. Tenon broken. Red clay with bright 
red slip. 

22— (KSB XIII. D/16-58). IV. 20. 

Human head, eye-brows and eyes shown by prominent grooves, pupils by voids, well- 
shaped nose and mouth with deep cuts at both ends, applique ears with large ear-lobs decorated 
with floral designs. An elaborate turban-roll, the twists of which are indicated by vertical grooves 
with a central crown decorated with double grooves and several arches radiating from them. 
Tenon broken. Red clay with bright red slip. 

23— fKSB XIII. D/292-58). IV. 20. 

Human head, well-shaped forehead, eye-brows and eyes shown by grooves, pupils by voids, 
equiline nose, traces of moustaches, lips parted and depressed at both ends, chin brought into 
relief by depression below lower lip, applique ears with large circular buttons showing indentations, 
hair done into braids tied at the back, decorations at the forehead indicated by grooves and indenta- 
tions, crest jewel in the centre of the forehead. Tenon broken. Red clay with red slip. 

24— (KSB XIII. D/279-58) IV. 21. 

Female head, well proportioned forehead, lenticular eyes, pupils shown by voids, nose 
with a high ridge; lips slightly parted ; cheek bones, cheek and chin form a curve; applique 
ears with circular buttons decorated by incised patterns. Hair arranged in braids and tied in a 
knot at the back of the head; a crest jewel suspended at the forehead. Tenon broken. Red clay 
with red slip. 

25— (KSB XIII. D/259-58). IV. 22. 

Male head, broad forehead, eye-brows, eye-lids and eyes shown by prominent grooves, 
pupils by voids, equiline nose, thick applique moustaches, parted lips, a crescent below the lower 
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lip brings the chin into releif, applique ears, a high crown decorated at the base and in the middle 
by incised bands, similar decoration at the forehead. Tenon broken. Red clay with red slip. 

26— (KSB XIII, D/67-58). Destruction of IV. 20. 

Female head, broad fore-head, eye-brows and eyes indicated by grooves, pupils by 
voids, thick nose, nostrils shown by two holes, parted lips cut at both ends, applique ears with large 
circular buttons, parted hair done in braids and tied at the top, a crest jewel at the forehead. 
Red clay with bright red slip. 

27— (KSB XIII. D/68-58). Destruction of IV. 20. 

Alale head, broad forehead, high eye-brows shown by two arched ridges, pupils by 
voids protruding eyes, broken nose, nostrils depicted by two holes, prominent cheek bones and 
chin, parted lips cut at two ends, applique ears with cylindrical-circular lobs, hair decorated in 
seven braids tied into a roll at the back of the neck, decorations of the hair show'n by dots, another 
dot at the centre of the forehead. Tenon broken. Red clay with bright red slip. 

28— (KSB XIII. D/72-58). Destruction of IV. 20. 

Female figurine, elongated face, broad forehead, eye-brows and lenticular eyes shown 
prominently, pupils shown by grooves, equiline nose, thick protruding parted lips cut at both the 
ends, applique ears with circular buttons, prominent breasts, broad flat torque round the neck 
having parallel grooves. Hair arranged in braids and tied in a rectangular knot at the back. 
Hollow cylindrical body. Red clay with red slip. 

29— (KSB XIII. D/69-58). Destruction of IV. 20. 

Male head, eye-brows, eye-sockets and pupils prominently shown, nose and chin 
disproportionately formed, thick parted lips, large applique ears with perforated circular button?, 
hair done in braids and decorated with perforations at the base. Tenon broken. Red clay Avith 
bright red slip. 

30— (KSB XIII. D/1 15 and D/122-58). Destruction of IV. 20. 

Seated female figurine, eyebrows indicated by a thick band of clay, goggle-like eyes, 
pupils indicated by voids, thick parted lips, applique ears wearing circular buttons with indenta- 
tions, a circular torque represented by a flat band and indentations. The hair arranged in braids 
and tied in a knot, wdth a crest jewel at the centre; both hands bearing bracelets, flexed and placed 
at the knees; feeding a child at the left breast. It seems to be a representation of Hariti. Red 
day with bright red slip. 
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COINS AND SEALS 

COINS 

The excavations yielded one hundred and twenty-two coins out of which 
seventy-six are in a tolerable state of preservation, divisible into the following 
types : — 

I. punch-marked coins, II. uninscribed cast coins. III. inscribed cast coins 

(coins of the Mitra and Magha kings) , and IV. miscellaneous coins. 

Seven punch-marked coins occurring from 5’/*. III. 10 to III. 14, include 
four silver coins (Type I A) and three copper coins (Type I B). The uninscribed cast 
coins have four principal types, viz. (II A) square cast, (II B) round cast, (II C) 
mythical animal type and (II D) tiny cast. Square cast coins (II A) with elephant 
before a standard, generally Svastika-topped, on the obverse, and tree in railing, 
hollow cross, arched hill and taurine, on the reverse, available from II. 5 to III. 
16, are represented by twenty-nine well-preserved specimens. The four round cast 
coins (II B) having an elephant with or without rider on the obverse and arched hill 
on the reverse, occur from III. 10 to III. 14. The four coins of type (II C) whh 
a mythical animal, partly horse and partly bull, erroneously described as lanky 
bull, before a standard, on the obverse, and tree in railing, wheel, arched hill, 
Svastika and Ujjain symbol on the reverse, show more than one type of different 
denominations and occur from SP. III. 12 to 5'P. III. 16. Tiny coins (II D), 
eighteen in number, have probably tree in railing on the obverse and bull, horse or 
elephant on the reverse. They were discovered from SP. III. 12 to IV. 20. Out 
of the ten coins of the Mitra kings (Type IIIA), four are from III. 15, five from 
III. 16 and one from a post-structural pit. The four Magha coins (Type III Bj 
belong to SP. IV. 20. 

The square uninscribed cast coins, with their uniform distribution in all the 
structural periods from II. 5 to III. 10, antedate the first appearance of punch- 
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marked coins whose earliest occurrence is in SP. III. 10. From their frequent 
association with silver punch-marked coins, it has been generally assumed that 
these uninscribed cast coins are of the same date.' But the evidence of these exca- 
vations suggests that cast copper coins constituted the currency of the town as in 
Vidisa^ and Ujjain^, much before the introduction of silver money. The 
absence of silver coins in the earlier levels may be accidental and further work 
in the Gangetic Valley alone can establish the prior antiquity of cast copper 
coins over punch-marked silver ones. The evidence furnished by these excavations 
is significant and the priority in origin of punch-marked coins can now no 
longer be taken for granted. There is no doubt, however, that these copper coins 
remained in circulation along with silver and copper punch-marked coins. 


Copper coins of many types and in various submultiples like Vimsatika, 
Ardha and Pada \^irhsatika, Karsapana, Alasa, Kakini, Ardha Kakini are known 
to Kautily'a, Panini, the Tripitaka, the Jatakas and the Srauta Sutras. ^ The 
combined literary evidence, thus, clearly attests the existence of copper coins 
centuries before these works were compiled The beginning of coinage can be 
placed on the basis of the literary data, corroborated by the e\'idence furnished 
by these excavations, in the early centuries of the first millennium B. C. 

Selected specimens arc described below (Pis. -18 and “9) : 

/ — Pwich-mark : .1 


Type I A — Silver 

1— (KSB XIII A/33-59). III. 10. 

Square, 17 mm. x 17 mm., \vt. 40 grs. 

Obv : Sun, Sndaracakra, dog above mountain, bull and taurine. 
Rev ; Plain. 


2— (KSB XIII. A/12-.59). III. 10. 

Iiregular icctangular, 12 mm. .x 20 nun., ^vt. 49 gi>. 

(3bv ; Sun, Sadnrarakra, bull, arrlicd bill, serpent and trident. 
Rev ; Sun, tree, ^\•heel \\ith sjjokes, tauiinc and Indiaya^^li. 


1. .'Mian, CCA I., p. Ixxvii. 

2. Bhandai'kar, D. R., :\. I. X., p. u,5. 

3. Altekar. A. .S., J.N.S.I. (1953i. vol. XV. pt. I, p. 20. 

4. Agrawala, V. S., India as Known to Panini, p. •171. 
Altekar, A. S., J.X.S.I. (1953), vol. XV. pt. I, pp. 31 IF. 
Ibid, pp. 25 ff. 

Bhandarkar D. R., A I.N., pp. 75 ff. 

11 
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3— (KSB XIIL A/43-59). III. 10. 

Fragment of an irregular rectangular coin, 11 mm. x 16 mm,, wt. 36 grs. 

Obv : Traces of hill, standard and taurine (of Sadaracakra). 

Rev : Blurred. 

4— (KSB XIIL A/1-59). III. 14. 

Round, diam. 12 mm., wt. 50 grs. 

Obv ; Sun, Sadaracakra (?), arched hill, taurine and rabbit \\ithin crescent. 
Rev ; Taxila symbol. 

Type IB — Copper 

5— (KSB XIIL A/50-58). III. 10. 

Oval, diam. 22 mm., wt. 25 grs. 

Obv : Sun, Sadaracakra, dog above arched hill, bull and elephant (?). 

Rev ; Leafy tree in railing, taurine, arched hill, pellet surrounded by dots. 

Cf ; Allan, C.CA.L, Cl. 6, Gr. III., Var. ‘c’, (Silver) PI, VII. 16; J.A.S.B. XXX 
(1934) PI. XIV. 54. 

6— (KSB XIIL A/46-58). III. 10. 

Fragment — irregular shape, wt. 31 grs. 

Obv : Sun, Sadaracakra, crescent on hill (?) and caduceus. 

Rev : Blurred. 

7— (KSB XIIL A/41-58). III. 14. 

Fragment of a rectangular coin, 13 mm. x 1 1 mm., wt. 43 grs. 

Obv : Sadaracakra, crescent on hill and other indistinct symbols. 

Rev : Arched hill. 

II— Uninscribed cast coins — Copper 


Type II A — Square 

8— (KSB XIIL A/35-58). III. 14. 

Square, 15 mm. x 15 mm., wt. 52 grs. 

Obv : Elephant to left, taurine, Svastika and standard. 

Rev ; Tree in railing, hollow cross, crescent on hill and taurine. 

9— (KSB XIII A;24-58). IV. 19. 

Square, 15 mm. x 15 mm., wt. 60 grs. 

Obv : Elephant to left, taurine, Svastika and standard. 

Rev ; Tree in railing, hollow cross, crescent on hill and taurine 
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Type II B — Circular 

10— (KSB XIII A/38-58). III. 10. 

Circular, diam. 14 mm., wt. 20 grs. 

Obv ; Walking elephant. 

Rev : Crescent on hill. 

Cf : Allan, C.C.A.I., Uninscribed cast coins, Var. ‘q,’. PI. XI. 2.5. 

11— (KSB XIII. A/73-58). III. 14. 

Circular, diam. 14 mm., wt. 30 grs. 

Obv : Elephant. 

Rev : Crescent on hill. 

Cf : Allan , C.C.A.I. Unlnscribed cast coins, Var. ‘q’, PI. XI. 25. 

12— (KSB XIII. A/42-53). III. 14. 

Circular, diam. 14 mm., \vt. 22 grs. 

Obv : Walking elephant with a rider. 

Rev : Crescent on hill, lower two arches joined. 

Cf ; Allan, C.C A I., Var. ‘p’., PI. XI. 23, p. 29. 

Type lie — Mythical animUl [Lanky bull ? ) 

13— (KSB XIII. A/35-59). III. 13. 

Irregular, round, diam. 26 mm., wt. 96 grs. 

Obv ; Animal to left, standard, above indistinct object looking like standing figure. 
Rev ; Leafy tree in railing, wheel, arched hill, Svastika and L’^jjain symbol. 

Cf : Allan, C.C.A.I., Tribal coins — KausambI, Var. ‘a’, PI. XXI. 1. 

14— (KSB XIII. A/16-58). IV. 16. 

Rectangular, 13 mm. x 9 mm., wt. 14 grs. 

Obv : Animal to left before standard. 

Rev : Tree in railing, four dots, Svastika and inverted taurine. 

15— (KSB XIII. A/18-58). IV. 24. 

Sc^uare, 12 mm. x 12 mm., wt. 20 grs. 

Obv : Animal to left before standard. 

Rev : Hollow cross, tree in railing, Ujjain symbol. 

Type II D — Tiny coins 

16 (KSB XIII. A/36-58). III. 12. 

Fragment of a rectangular coin, 10 mm. x 11 mm., wt. 17 grs. 

Obv ; Elephant to left facing standard, ladder (?) below. 

Rev : Tree in railing, four circles. 
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17— (KSB XIII. A/36-59). III. 13. 

Irregular rectangular, 9 mm. x 8 mm., vvt. 17 grs. 

Obv ; Ujjain symbol (?). 

Rev : Saddled horse to left 

18— (KSB XIII. A/19-58). III. 16. 

Circular, diam. 8 mm., vvt. 10 grs. 

Obv ; Plain. 

Rev : Bull to right, four circles conjoined. 

19— (KSB XIII. A/65-58). III. 16. 

Circular, diam. 12 mm., vvt. 23 grs. 

Obv : Indistinct symbol. 

Rev : Bull to left. 

20— (KSB XIII. A/21-59). IV. 17. 

Circular, diam. 8 mm., vvt. 7 grs. 

Obv : Four circles. 

Rev : Blurred animal (?). 

21— (KSB XIII. A/13-58). IV. 20. 

Circular, diam. 9 mm., vvt. 10 grs. 

Obv : Blurred. 

Rev : Animal, probably horse (?). 

in — Inscribed cast coins — Coppet 

III A — Mitra coins 

22— (KSB XIII. A/38-59). III. 15. 

Circular, diam. 17 mm., vvt. 80 grs. 

Obv : Indistinct symbols, “Ma” in incuse. 

Rev : Blurred. 

23— (KSB XIII. A/37-58). III. 15. 

Irregular circular, diam. 14 mm., vvt. 32 grs. 

Obv : Blurred legend. 

Rev : Blurred animal. 

21— (KSB XIII. A, 64-58). III. 15. 

Circular, diam. 17 mm., vvt. 65 grs. 

Obv : Blurred. 

Rev ; Tree in railing, one indistinct symbol, legend Gho Sa Sa. 

Cf ; Cunningham, C.A.I., PI. V. fig. 14. 
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25— (KSB XIII. A/14-58). III. 16. 

Rectangular, 14 mm. x 12 mm., wt. 33 grs. 

Obv : Horse to right before standard, legend above Sa ta ma ti. 

Rev : Elephant to right before standard, taurine on right and Ujjain symbol above. 
Cf ; Cunningham, C.A.I., PI. V. fig. 8. 

26— (KSB XIII. A/4-58). Destruction of III. 16. 

Square, 13 mm. x 13 mm., wt. 29 grs. 

Obv : Elephant to left before indistinct symbol, probably pillar, illegible legend 
Sa ta ma ta (?). 

Rev : Tree in railing, Indrayasti, Ujjain sjanbol. 

27 — (KSB XIII. A/22-58). Post-structural pit. 

Irregular rectangular, 15 mm. x 12 mm., wt. 23 grs. 

Obv : Legend Ta Ma above ladder. 

Rev : Blurred. 

Type III B — Magha coins 

28 — (KSB XIII. A/7-58). IV. 20 or IV. 21. 

Rectangular, 20 mm. x 16 mm., wt. 58 grs. 

Obv : Legend within dotted border Si Va Ma 
Rev : Completely blurred, probably bull to left. 

29 — (KSB XIII. A/ 13-59). IV. 20. 

Circular, diam. 14 mm., wt. 30 grs. 

Obv : Tree in railing, legend Va Ma. 

Rev : Standing bull. 


SEALINGS 

Three sealings with identical motifs and inscriptions were recovered 
during the excavations. Two of them belong to III. 16 and the third one comes 
from the destruction of III. 16. The motif appears to be a representation of 
some edifice divided by two walls into three compartments with an inscription 
below in the Sunga characters reading Sa Da Va Sa Ala. Of ^he two 
sealings illustrated here PI. 49. no. 1 (B/2-59) is slightly earlier. The first, 
fourth and fifth letters in both the sealings, Sa Sa A/Ia are nearly identical. 
Letter Sa is similar to letter Sa in the inscription of Dhanabhuti from Bharhut.^ 
The upper part of Ala is still semi-circular. Letters Da and Va in no. 2 


1. Buhler, Indische Palaeographie (Strassburg, 1896), Tafel 11. 
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(B/2-60) have angular forms as in the case of the Bharhut inscription. In B/2-59, 
however, Da still retains, to some extent, an earlier round-backed form and 
Va has a clear round base as against the markedly triangular base of letter 
Va in B/2-60. B/2-60, therefore, is of the same period as the Bharhut inscrip- 
tion and B/2-59 is slightly earlier. On Paleographic grounds they are to be 
assigned to a period between c. 150-50 B. C. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 


THE SYENACITI OF THE PURUSAMEDHA 

I. THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL EVIDENCE OF THE ALTAR 


Situation 


The altar is situated near the eastern gate, at the foot of the defences 
on the outer side (PI. 12), in an enclosure formed by the revetment of Rampart 
3 and its return wall (Wall 15), now available in a vci'y limited area, and is 
contemporary with them. The revetment and the return wall meet at a point 
which is in close alignment with the spine of the bird-shaped altar. 

General Lay-out and Shape 

The altar has been piled up in the shape of a flying bird with its face 
in the south-eastern direction (PI. 28, Fig. 16). The head, body, wings and tail 
have been represented by the arrangement of bricks on a specially prepared site. 
The shoulders are slightly raised and the head and the tail are slightly tapering. 
The right wing is fairly long. It is curved in the natural way and is only half- 
spread. The left one has collapsed and is also partly washed out. On the head 
only one course of bricks at the bottom is available. The tail is feathered at the 
start and is of natural shape. Part of the body, part of the left wing, neck and 
the head and also the tail were destroyed by a later robbing, marked in the 
Section (Fig. 17) as Pit 7. 

The Initial Stages of Construction 

The initial stages in the building of the altar comprised the digging of a 
pit and the preparation of the site. 

There is a clear evidence of digging a pit unequal in depth in different areas 
and the deepest in the centre and below the tail. The width of the pit in the centre 
at the deepest point is 6 ft. 10 ins. It was built in three stages as is indicated by 
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the lines of the pit on the Section and is almost cylindrical in shape. This is the 
picture on the Section running east-west. The same picture is revealed on the 
Section running north-south. Below the <^ail also, the pit is practically of the 
same depth. 

Evidence of the Earliest Rite Performed in connection with the Building of the Altar 

A bed, approximately 4 ins. to 6 ins. in thickness of gritty loose earth with 
gravel, was prepared on which a bone no. 229 of Bos Indicus Linn (the Domestic 
humped cattle or Zebu of India) ^ is placed on sherds at the bottom of the central 
pit towards its right (PI. 31 A). It was covered with a thin layer of gravel. 

Piling of Vedika Ko. 4 (Pis. 30 A and B) 

On the levelled surface to the right of this pit, another pit, square in plan, 
measuring approximately 5 ft. 3.5 ins. was dug to a depth of about 1 ft. The 
bricks of different shapes and sizes, into which they were cut before baking, were 
placed inside it. The largest brick measures 19.5 ins. x 11.5 ins. It is placed 
in a slanting way. The bricks are triangular, rectangular, five-sided and six- 
sided. There is a good number of clod-bricks also. The number of bricks is 
about 48 of which the larger bricks are about 17. 

The bricks of the Vedika were covered with fine sar'* about 3 ins. in 
thickness. From the shape, size, colour and placing of the bricks, it is clear that 
they were laid here for a special purpose, as such bricks could not have been 
used in an ordinary construction. 

The outermost point of the right wing constructed afterwards at a raised 
level, is in the same plumb with the outer or western side of this Vedika. To 
the east of the Vedika and between it and the central pit -'ribccl above, there 
is a circular pit lined with bricks. Three bowls marked i, 2 and 3 on the 
plan and filled evidently with sacrificial material, are plai n its circumference 
below the junction of the body and the tail, on the southern extremity of the tail 
and in the middle of the eastern side of the Vedika no. 4. This pit has a radius 
of 4 ft. 5 ins. and is full of ash, charcoal and charred grains. Only a part of 
the pit could be exposed without dismantling die bricks piled to form the 
body, the right wing and the tail of the bird-shaped altar. 


1. Information from Shri Bhola Nath, Zoologist, Zoological Survey of India. 
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The centre of the circle mentioned above must have occupied a key 
position in the building of the altar. This may be understood from the obscrv^ed 
facts of the plan that Bowl no. 2, the centre of the circle and the point just below 
the inner joint-spot of the right wing and the body of the bird and the western side 
of another sacrificial pit below the shoulder, all lie on a straight line. The 
radius of the circle and the length of this straight line from the centre to the inner 
joint-point of the wing bear the ratio of one to four. This very straight line, rvhen 
extended towards the tail, passes through a point above which a human skull 
(no. 208, PI. 33 B) in association with pots is placed on the tail. It is 
significant to notice that the innermost wing lies at a distance of 13 ft. 3 ins. 
from the centre of the circle. The head of the bird-shaped altar is 13 ft. 
3 ins. from the centre of the body. From the centre of the circle, the point 
j\ist below a cylindrical post-hole (1 ft. 6 ins. deep and 9 ins. wide at the top 
and 4 ins. at the bottom; and the central kankar nodule in the first layer lie at a 
distance of 11 ft. 6 ins. (west) and 10 ft. (south) respectively. An unlined pit 
below the right shoulder of the bird, full of ash and charcoal, in the same 
line as the centre of the Garhapatya and the inner joint-point of tlic right 
wing and the body, has also been discovered. 

The Mound within the Area of the Body ( Pis. 29 and 30 A) 

After this a mound was piled up in the middle of the area of the body by 
heaping gra\’el, sandy earth, gritty material with large stones and pebbles, clay 
and loose earth. The materials were used deliberately and the mixture \vas not 
haphazard. The maximum height of the mound (Uttaravedil is about 8 ft. 
Some bricks were also laid in course of raising the mound. They are mostly 
clcd-bricks but some of them are especially red also. 

The Packhig belozc the Tail and the I17h^.s 

The packing below the tail consists of sand, grit, gravel, loose earth and 
clay. The maximum depth of the packing on which the tail and the wings of 
the bird-shaped altar were built afterwards is 4 ft. 10 ins. 

Levelling oj the Pit 

At a later stage the cvholc area was made level ^vith the central mound by 
spreading soft and well-weeded clay. Its distinctive colour and composition enabled 
the excavators to demarcate very clearly the limits of the sacrificial area. The 

12 
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bricks of the beak and tail are placed 4 ft. 10 ins. above the bottom of the pit. It 
is at this level that the first layer of clod-bricks is laid down in the central mound. 

Dimensions of the Altar 

After filling the pit and preparing the ground, the altar in the shape of 
a flying bird was constructed. The total length from beak to tail is 49 ft. 8 ins. 
and the width, approximately, 33 ft. 6 ins., the ratio being three to two. The 
length and width of the body are approximately 19 ft. 6 ins. and 13 ft. respecti- 
vely. The width of the body at the shoulders is 14 ft. 3 ins. The span of the 
right wing, which alone is fully intact, measures 9 ft. 10 ins. The right wing 
has three divisions — the outer, middle and the inner, measuring 4 ft. 7.5 ins., 
2 ft. and 3 ft. 9 ins. respectively. The divisions are clearly observed in the plan. 
The beak and neck measure 7 ft. 7 ins. and 22 ft. 6.5 ins. respectively. 

The Body 

The shape of the body is elliptical and is demarcated from the wings, 
head and tail by a layer of sand, 6 ins. in thickness, marked 12 C in the Section, 
which was spread over Layer 1 (12 D in the Section). The body consists of five 
layers of bricks and bones with specially prepared mud-mortar intervening between 
them. With the exception of a few bones placed all round the body and a human 
skull on the tail, the rest of the skeletal material is deposited in the different layers 
of the body marked 12 A, 12 B and 12 D in the Section. 

Formation of the Right Wing (PI. 27 A) 

The wing, as already pointed out, has three divisions. The outer divi- 
sion joins the body at the shoulder, and at this junction bricks arc placed verti- 
cally. In the outer wings, from the shoulders right up to the cross-spine, bricks 
of natural shape and size are laid down upon one another into courses almost 
similar to those of a regular structure. The top courses are slightly tilted and 
disjointed on account of subsequent robbing in the area. At the point where 
the cross-spine touches the inner side of the outer wing, there is a complex 
knob of bricks of which sixteen are intact, and sixteen courses of bricks arc visible 
between this knob and the shoulder joint. 

On the other side of the knob down the wing, there are fifteen courses of 
bricks up to a distance of 6 ft. 4 ins. At the end of the outer wing, the process 
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of building changes as there are no regular courses of bricks and the piling has 
been done with a view to represent its feathers. 

The largest brick of the outer wing measures 18 ins. x 1 1 ins. and one of the 
smallest, 3. 5 ins. x 3 ins. The bricks are mostly quadrangular and rectangular. At 
the junction of the outer wing and the shoulder, the bricks are so laid as to form a 
return wall which joined the bricks laid horizontally in the south-western end of 
the body, and this joint was supported by a cluster of bricks placed vertically. 

The Middle part of the Wing — -There are two bowls placed in inverted 
position, one approximately in the central part of the middle wing and the other 
towards its lower side. The bricks of this part, cut to different shapes before 
baking, are triangular, rectangular and pentagonal, mostly measuring 11 ins. 
X 7 ins. approximately. 

The Inner part of the Wing — ^The bricks of the inner part are mostly 
small, measuring 10 ins. x 6 ins., 5 ins. x 2.75 ins., 4 ins. x 4.5 ins. etc. The three 
sides of one of the triangular bricks are 3 ins., 4 ins. and 4.5 ins. The inner part 
of the wing and the body are separated by a narrow gap throughout. There are 
10 special bricks at the junction of the body and the inner wing on the cross-spine. 
Bowl no. 4 on the plan is placed in an inverted position at the junction of the 
body and the lower end of the inner part of the wing. 

The Left Wing 

The left wing has collapsed and sunk down and slightly moved from its 
original position. However, the remaining bricks suggest that it was the counter- 
part of the right wing. 

It is significant to notice that there are no special marks on the bricks 
of the wings. 

The Remaining Parts of the Altar 

The narrow head and beak simulate the natural bird. Some bricks 
bear special marks (particularly marks like horse-shoe). This portion of the 
body furnishes the clearest evidence that the method adopted in construction 
deliberately avoided the normal building method of placing one course of bricks 
upon another. The bricks are piled on edge or in slanting position and the 
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effect of all this is that the altar looks like a pile of bricks rather chan a building 
(PI. 28). But it is clear that the piling of bricks is rigorously governed by 
special rules of ritual and the number of bricks on the two sides of the spinal line 
running north-south are piled in perfect symmetry so that for every brick on 
one side there is a corresponding one on the other. 

The tail is long and the small triangular bricks at its end are arranged 
with their bases on the outer edge so as to give the appearance of a flying bird. 

Human skull no. 208 (PI. 33 B) in association with pots has been placed 
on the tail (PI. 33 A). The pots, belonging to a type with a triangular externally 
thickened rim, short inconspicuous neck and pear-shaped body, were very 
common in the third-first century B.C. They were laid on the sides around the 
skull and one was placed in an inverted position. (Fig. 18, 2) 

On the northern side of the tail is a large platform mentioned as Sadas 
in the plan, measuring 39 ft. 6.5 ins. x 8 ft. and connected with the end of the tail 
by a bone. The bricks of the Sadas also are especially red and marked with 
lines similar to those of the body. 


Layer I 

Having raised the mound to a height of 8 ft. from the bottom, the rest 
of the area on which, later on, the wings were built, was made level with the 
central mound by heaping gravel, earth, sand and ash. Tlien on the central 
platform a course of bricks was laid, which was confined only to the l)ody. The 
system of the piling of bricks to form the wings followed an entirelv different 
pattern, as already described. In course of making this la\ er of bricks, specially 
prepaied and weeded mud, distinctive in colour and composition, ^\■as used, \vhich 
assumed a cement-like hardness, when dried. The first la\ cr was covcrerl with 
sand (PI. 27 B) sealing the objects noted below' : — 

(1) The Kankar Nodule {Pis. 59 and 32 B)~A kankar nodule with small 
cavities, encloicd by a circle of 10 bricks, was placed just at the centre of the body, 
marked 12 D in the Section. In the course of the excavations, the plan of 
this bird-shaped altar was drawn with the help of plane table and the centre was 
noted first on paper and then the sand deposit on the first layer of the body was 
removed. This kankar nodule was discovered, exactly at the point which 
conformed to the centre of the plan of the body, prepared by the draftsmen. 
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(2) The Offering-Stand [PI. 32 Fig 18,1) — ^\Vith its archety'pe in the proto- 
historic dish-on-stand and completely unknown to the pottery traditions of the 
Gangetic Valley in the historical period, the fire-pan is placed at a distance 
of 2 ft. 11 ins. from the centre to\vards the north and its nearest distance 
from the main spine is about one foot to the east. Evidently, the shape 
has been determined by rigid ritual formulas. The prominent features of this 
offering-stand are a short stem, a broad base and a dish at the top with a flat 
and thick rim, the maximum thickness being .75 ins. There is a marked carin- 
ation at the junction of the dish and the stand, made prominent by a chord. Its 
total available height is approximately 5.25 ins. The dish is approximately 
9 ins. or a pradesa wide at the top with a depth of 1.75 ins. It is verv' sturdy, 
strong and thick in section, the minimum being 3/8 ins., made of clay containing 
gritty and organic material like wood, and well-fired with a red slip applied to the 
surface. It was placed on a platform of bricks on which there was a layer of 
sand and its base was covered with clod-bricks. Traces of some sacrificial sub- 
stance are still visible at the bottom of the dish which was finally covered with 
sand. 


(3) The Terracotta Female Figurine {PI. 46, no. 14; Fig 18,3) — A mould-made 
female terracotta figurine has been found just near the offering-stand. The hair 
arranged in six visible braids, to the ends of which are attached objects like 
trisula, ahkusa etc. is covered with a head-gear decorated with triple pearl- 
strings forming a semi-circle from ear to ear. .She wears car ornaments, a garland 
and armlets and the upraised right hand is holding the stem of a full-blown 
lotus. The type was popular in the Gangetic \'alley in the 2nd- 1st century B.C. 

(4) Bricks — ^The most prominem brick no. 18 (PI. 31 B) has been 
placed at a distance of 1 ft. 9 ins. from the central kankar nodule towards the 
front. It is trapezoid in shape, tw'o sides of which measure 3 ins. and the other 
two 7.5 ins. and 4.5 ins. respectively with a thickness of about 2 ins. It was pre- 
pared from clay in which, besides other materials, bone pieces were also mixed. 
The burnt texture of a bone peeps out from one side of the brick. It is promi- 
nently red — deep-red on one side on account of the high percentage of iron dust 
in it. The most prominent feature of the brick is an engraving on it depicting 
a man tied to a post with the neck bent forward, the two legs flexed and the arm 
hanging downwards. The victim is tied with a rope which passes probably 
thrice round the shoulder, chest and part of the back with its loose ends shown 
below the shoulders. The instrument with which the neck is being severed is 
also shown. The brick is also marked with three lines. 
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(5) Other Special Bricks — ^The central kankar nodule (no. 1/5) was 
encircled by 10 special bricks (nos. 3/5 to 12/5) of deep-red colour. The lines 
on some of them are clear and they are three in number. These bricks with 
line-marks are arranged in a definite pattern forming a circle round the 
central nodule (PL S2 B). An animal bone (no. 12) has also been arranged 
near the cross-spine along ^vith the bricks forming the circle. 

There were thirty special bricks (24/5 to 30/5; 44/5 to 53/5; 54/5 to 
63/51, arranged in rows of ten on each of the three diagonals of the body. The 
bricks of the north-eastern diagonal are washed out. The bricks are normally 
marked with curved lines, A” shapes and dots made by fingers. The bricks are of 
various shapes and sizes and some of them have two colours — red and deep-red. 
There are five special bricks in a row (34/5 to 38/5) on the frontal fringe and 
five (39/5 to 43/5) on the right fringe of the body, distinguished by their colour. 
The bricks of the two other fringes are washed out. A number of other bricks 
have also been placed in this layer. 

(6) Bones — ^The total number of bones arranged in association with 
these bricks in this layer is 37. Bone no. 12, as already noted, has been placed 
in association with the bricks forming a circle round the centre. The most pro- 
minent bones are nos. 228 (a horse skull), 211 and 212 (fragments of a bone of 
an elephant — PI. 34 A)*, 213 (tortoise — PI. 29), 227 (lower jaw of a pig found on 
the fringe outside the sacrificial altar), 227 A (Indian humped cattle)* and 32 
(domestic goat — PI. 35 A)*. No. 33 is a human bone and nos. 210, 210 A, 210B 
and 210 C have tentatively been identified as bones of bull, horse, ram and 
he-goat respectively. An iron model of a snake has also been recovered from 
this layer (Fig 18,4). 

The entire Layer I was then sealed by a layer of fine sand, 6 ins. in thick- 
ness, seen clearly in the Section, marked 12 C (Fig. 17). It is to be noted 
that the sand was only deposited on the body and in plan closely followed its 
shape. There was no trace of it on the wings, head and tail. 

Layer II 

Layer II (12 B in the Section), having a maximum thickness of 7 ins. 
and a minimum of 5 ins., was immediately above the sand layer. The most pro- 


* Information from Shri Bhola Nath. 
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minent feature of this layer is the placing of bone no. 201 (PL 35 B). It is a 
jaw-bone identified as fragment of right ramus mandible \vith third molar tooth 
of Bos Bubalis (the Indian domestic buffalo)*. It was placed in the centre directly 
above the central kankar nodule of Layer I, set within a frame- work of bricks, 
with the spine passing through its bend. 

This layer has yielded only a few other bones which are all of animals 
(nos. 202, 203, 204 and 205). 

Tewenty bricks, in five sets of four each, arc arranged round the central 
jaw (brick nos. 1/3, 2/3, 3/3, 4/3; 5/3, 6/3, 7/3, 8/3; 9/3, 10/3, 11/3, 12/3; 13/3, 
14/3, 15/3, 16/3; 17/3, 18/3, 19/3, 20/3). The bricks arc especially red and have 
a number of line-marks, ‘V’ shapes, curves, dots etc. Some of them arc small 
bricks (4/3, 8/3, 10/3, 12/3, 16/3, 20/3 etc). 

The other special bricks are, a row of 5 along the right fringe of the 
body (33/3, 36/3, 41/3, 42/3, 43/3), another of 4 along the frontal fringe (113/3, 
1 14/3, 1 15/3, 1 16/3) ; and a third one of only 3 along the left fringe (90/3, 91 /3, 94/3). 

All these may be recognised from their especially red colour, and from a 
number of line-marks ntentioned above. Besides these, there are a number of 
other bricks also on this layer. The bricks arc of various shapes — triangular, 
rectangular, oblong, square etc. 

Layer III (12 A in the Section) 

Bones — The maximum diicknessof Layer III is 9 ins. and the minimum 6 ins. 
This layer has yielded the largest number of bones from the area of the body (PI. 36 
A). There are three complete human skulls pieces (nos. 1, 106 and 117) and ten skull 
(nos. 82 A, 99, 99 A, 122, 125, 125 A, B and G, 126 and 191). The fragments were 
cither of different skulls or, if they belonged to one only, they' were placed delibe- 
rately in the different areas of the body. It appears that these skulls were carefulh' 
placed in brick-enclosures as is very' clearly marked in the case of Skull no. 1 . 

Skull Ko. 1 {PI. 37 A) — It is placed to the south of the central brick 
at a distance of 7 ft. 6 ins. and is surrounded by brick nos. 147/2 to 155/2. On 
the western side, brick no. 148/2 was placed with its corner quite close to the 


* Information from Shri Bhola Nath, 
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side of the skull. Another brick no. 147/2 was placed on the north-western side 
with its corner almost touching the jaw and one of its sides approaching a corner 
of the previous brick. The other bricks were also arranged round the skull and 
all of them are sloping towards it. An animal bone was also placed on the 
southern side of the skull just near the vault. The space, between the skull, 
the bone and <^he bricks, was filled with mud, mortar and clod-brick. Finally, a 
course of bricks svas laid covering the skull and the bone. This arrangement 
clearly reveals a definite and deliberate procedure. 

Skull no. 106, lying at a distance of 1 ft. 9 ins. from the centre to the 
cast, has also been placed in association with bricks. 

Five human jaws were discovered in this layer from the area of the body, 
marked nos. 112, 137, 154, 161 and 182. Jaw nos. 112 (PI. 38 A) and 137 are 
placed at a distance of 10 ft. 8 ins. from each other and tlie line connecting them 
passes through the centre of Skull no. 1. There is evidence that the jaws were 
carefully set amidst bricks. 

Besides, the following bones arc also tentatively identified as human bones: 
2, 7, 8, 10, 12, 16, 56, 57, 58, 61, 61 A, 61 B, 61 C, 63. 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 
72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 81, 82, 84, 85, 86, 95, 100, 101, 102, 103, 104, 111, 111 
A, 113, 114, 115, 116, 118, 119, 120, 123, 135, 143, 149, 150, 152, 153, 159, 163, 
180 and 181. They are bones of rib, hip, hand and leg. 

There are altogether 234 bones in this layer, some of them having clear 
incision marks. They have been deliberately set along with the bricks. Some- 
times the bones have been so arranged as to form ‘V’ shapes — bone nos. 56, 61 
and 82 form two ‘V’ shapes joined together (PI. 36 B}. The line-marks on the 
bricks often resemble the placing of these bones forming A'’ shapes. Some 
bones were also placed crosswise. 

The special bricks in this layer were as follows : 

An especially red brick with a hole was placed at the centre (no. 1/2). At 
a distance of 1 ft. towards the head, there was another special brick with three 
‘V’ shaped line-marks (no. 2/2). There was a row of red bricks on the 
frontal fringe of the body (nos. 97/2, 124/2, 125/2, 136/2, 137/2, 141/2, 143/2). 

A row of three bricks was found on the left fringe (99; 2, 100/2 and 101 /2), and ano- 
ther of six on the right fringe (1C3/2, 110/2, 115/2, 118/2, 120/2, and 125/2) All 
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these bricks, triangular, rectangular and of other shapes, are marked with triple 
‘V’ shapes, curves, straight lines, dots etc. A number of other bricks including 
clod-bricks were also found in this layer. 

Layers IV and V 

Layers IV and Y, destroyed by a subsequent pit and available only in 
a very small area near the shoulders with 7 ins. and 5 ins. respectively in thickness, 
have yielded 30 bones only. 

Bone no. 3 has tentatively been identified as a human skull piece. Bone 
no. 24 is a lower human jaw (P1.38 B) . Nos. 4, 5, 9, 20, 38 may also be ten- 
tatively identified as human bones. Nos. 23 and 44 are animal bones. 

It appears that when all tlic five layers were made the following bones 
were placed on the altar : — 

Nos. 3, 4, 5, 15, 21, 22, 23, 24, 32, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 47, 
48, 49, 50, 51, 53, 54 and 56. Some of them were found scattered on the right 
shoulder and also in the contiguous area of the right wing. It is not possible to 
determine whether the bones in the area of the right wing are in situ or were 
displaced from the body and thrown on the wing when the site was disturbed by 
a robbing. The latter seems to be more likely. 

II. THE LITERARY D.ATA^ 

The Agnicayana 

The Agnicayana, a complex and elaborate rite involving the piling of 
the fire altar, is regarded as obligator}' in case of the Mahavrata and optional 
in other Soma sacrifices. The ritual texts prescribe various types of the fire 
altar of which the Suparnaciti or the Syenaciti, piled in the form of a flying Syena, 
is the most important. The flying Syena symbolises the sacrificer’s ascent to 
heaven, which is regarded as the chief object of this rite. A great symbolic and 
cosmogonic significance has been attached to it. It symbolises the reconstru- 
ction and restoration of Prajapati who, having been sacrificed as the Purusa, 
furnished the material for the creation of the universe in all its parts. The 

1 . For a fuller discussion of the textual evidence on this chapter, see Part Two, chapters nine and ten. 
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unique position occupied by this rite in the ritual scheme may very well be 
understood from the fact that the S.B., in the highest flight of thought, declares 
this rite to include all the important sacrifices like Agnihotra, Darsapurnamasa, 
Rajasuya, Vajapeya, Asvamedha etc. 

One of the important preliminary' ceremonies is the offering of five victims, 
a man, ahorse, a bull, a ram and a he-goat. Their heads are to be built into the altar 
and the bodies are thrown into water from which the material for building the fire- 
pan and the bricks of the altar is derived. The clay is solemnly collected with 
the aid of a horse and an ass, according to the Taittiriya School, and a horse, an 
ass and a he-goat, according to the Sukla Yajurveda School. Out of this clay, 
the fire-pan, the Asadhi brick and the three Visvajyotis bricks are prepared first, 
and then the other bricks. 

After the fumigation and other samskdras of the Ukha, the first initation 
ceremony takes place, of which an important clement is the offering of 
an animal cake to Vaisvanara on twelve pot-sherds. The fire-pan is kept filled 
with fire from the time of the consecration and is carried about for a year by the 
sacrificer who performs various other rites, like the striding of Visnu-steps during 
this period. Then the original Garhapatya hearth is built with bricks and 
the ground for the fire altar is prepared by ploughing with the aid of oxen yoked 
to a plough, made of Udumbara wood, by watering and sowing various kinds of 
herbs and seeds. Sand is then spread on the Garhapatya hearth. The mound 
of the Uttaravedi, with clod-bricks within it, is piled in the middle of the bodv 
and is covered with sand. Then the whole body is brought in a level by filling 
sand which is, however, not spread in the areas of the wings and the tail. 

The fire altar is piled in five layers on the Uttaravedi. The first layer 
contains a lotus-leaf in the centre of the body of the altar, with a gold plate upon 
it and a gold man on the latter. Then two ladles are placed — one of Karsamarya 
in the south and the other of Udumbara in the north. The Svayamdtrnd 
(a kankar nodule or a naturally perforated brick) is placed close to the gold 
man and then fresh green durva graiss is placed upon it. . After placing a number 
of special bricks, the most important brick, Asddhd, is placed and then a live 
tortoise, mortar and pestle, the Ukha and the victim’s heads respectively. Besides, 
the Taittiriya School prescribes the head of a snake. In addition to the special 
bricks, the texts also provide for other bricks in the first layer. Then the body 
of the altar alone is covered with sand. The same procedure of placing bricks 
and ultimately covering them with puiisa is follow ed in respect of each of the 
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remaining layers also. One naturally perforated brick or kankar nodule is 
placed at the centre of the body in each of the first, third and fifth layers. A most 
noteworthy feature is that the parts of human and animal body and bones are 
often identified with bricks; these bones were placed in stead of and also along 
with the bricks. 

After the fire altar has been constructed, 425 libations made of all 
sorts of wild plants, are offered to Rudra and his associates. The formal placing 
of the fire on the altar is carried out with great ceremony. The priest and the 
sacrificer step on the altar. Then follow a number of libations including 372 
libations for Agni. There is also the rite called the yoking of the fire. Offerings 
are made to minor deties like Anumati, Kuhu, Raka, Sinivali etc. At the end 
of the final libations there is an offering for Mitra and \^aruna. 

The Agnicayana as an Evolving Institution 

The rite of the piling of the fire altar presents itself to us as an evolving 
institution. Fuller details regarding this rite are found in the texts belonging 
to the Yajurveda. The details suggested in the Sarhhitas increase considerably 
in the Brahmanas and they acquire enormous complexities both of the nature of 
addition and variation in the Sutras. This can very well be illustrated by exa- 
mining the practice of the sacrifice of the five victims for obtaining the heads 
intended to be buried in the first layer of the altar and by carefully analysing 
the number and names of bricks to be used in different layers. 

As regards the sacrifice of the five victims, there is reference only to 
dvipada and catuspada in the Sarhhitas of the Krsna and Sukla Yajurveda. In 
the Brahmairas of these two Schools the complete theory of the five sacrificial 
victims has been formulated. In the Sutras the further evolution and growth 
of this rite may be traced along four lines : first, the increase of details associated 
with this rite; secondly, the specification of the human victim whose head may 
be obtained for this purpose; thirdly, the tendency of substitution and option 
manifest in the Sutras and fourthly, the complete omission of the practice of 
obtaining the head of a dead man for tw'enty-one beans as envisaged by the K. S. B. 
(XX. 8). Thus, it is clear that the evolutionary process here involves not only 
addition and elaboration but also omission. Now' it is worth^vhile to notice the 
nature of the elements showing evolution and growth w'ith regard to this practice 
of the sacrifice of the five victims in the Sutras. The first point is in respect of 
the increase of ritual details. An example of this is found in the Kat. Sr. While 
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the §. B. is silent about the way in which the human victim should be sacrificed 
for obtaining the head, the Kat. ^r. lays down that he should be slaughtered in 
an enclosure. The second point relates to the specification of the human victim. 
In the Brahmanas there is no mention of his caste, but the Baud. Sr. lays down 
that the head in question should be of a Vaisya. The other Sutras, e.g. Kat. 
Sr., Ap. Sr., Sat. Sr. and Vaik. Sr., prescribe that it should be of a Vaisya or a Rajanya. 
The third point is with regard to the option and substitutes for the heads of the 
victims. The Brahmanas did not favour the practice of substitutes for the victims. 
But in the Sutras of Krsna and Sukla Yajmv'eda there is reference to substitutes 
also. The question of substitution shall be discussed later on. Here only this much 
is necessary to keep in view that the scope of substitution is very limited in the 
Sutras of the Krsna Yajurveda. On the other hand, it appears in a considerably 
extended form in the Kat. Sv. where gold and clay models ha\ c also been pres- 
cribed. However, the general practice was of actually sacrificing the five vicitms 
for obtaining the heads. This is clearly noticed even in the Kat. 5r. where we 
find liberal provision for option and substitution. There is clear lefcrence in 
this text to the sacrificial slaughter of man in an enclosure. This means that, 
side by side with the older practice of actual sacrifice of the fi\ c victims, the 
tendency of offering substitutes had also come into existence in the period of the 
Sutras and was favoured by certain Sakhas, 

Inspite of the fact that the general assumption, on the basis of which rul.^s 
have been formulated, is of five victims, there is also an indication of a he-goat 
as a substitute for the heads of the five victims in the T. S. B., Ap. Sr., the texts 
of the Sukla Yajurveda, and the Sank. Sr. belonging to the R. The option 
is clear in the texts belonging to the Sukla Yajurveda and the Sank. Sr. But the 
common use of the term pahsirsdni (in the plural number) in the T. S. B. indi- 
cates that the option was clearly not favoured by this text. But Ap. Sr. of 
the same school allows all the mantras to be used for one victim intended for 
Vayu and thus, it clearly recognises the option. In tlic \"ait. Sr. of the 
A. V. which is a later Sutra-work, we find the specific reference of laving down 
the head of only one victim, i.e. aja in the first layer of the altar. Here we notice 
the tendency of modification and simplification in course of the evolution of 
this rite. Originally, the number of victims offered for obtaining the heads 
was five, but later on there arose the practice of making a he-goat, offered 
to Vayu, as a substitute for all the five animals. This is more marked in 
the Sukla Yajurveda School and in the Sank. Sr. of the R. V. But even 
then the practice of the offering of five victims, and not one, continued to be 
in vogue. 
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At this stage it is significant to note that, in the first place, the limited 
reformist tendency of substitution favouring the obviation of the necessity of 
slaughter of the five victims and, in the second, the sacrifice of only one victim, 
instead of five, emerged due to the impact of certain socio-religious factors tending 
to bring about a change in the perspective of values and culminating in the idea of 
sanctity of and reverence for lif_', which shall be discussed after^\'ards. 

Thus far, the evolution of the rite of Agnicayana along the practice of 
sacrifice of the five victims has been noticed. Now the second main aspect of 
this rite which relates to the names and number of bricks is to be considered. The 
study of bricks has also thrown valuable light on the gradual evolution and 
growing complexity of this rite. This is very clearly noticed in the texts of the 
Krsna Yajurveda School. The mantras of the T. S. in the context of the first layer 
can be associated only with 7 bricks. But in the Rrahmana portions of the T. S., 
K. S. and M. S. references to 7, 9 and 11 brick-names respectively are found. 
The names incroase, on the whole, in the Srauta Sutras of Baudhayana, Apastamba 
and Vaikhanasa where 16, 14 and 13 brick-names occur respectively. New names 
like Virdja, Sayuja, Hiranysstakd, Samydni, and Mandakstakd are coined by 
Baudhayana and Gharmefakd by Apastamba and X'^aikhanasa, besides a number 
of bricks mentioned in the Sarhhita Brahmanas belonging to the Krsna Yajurveda. 
Baudhayana prescribes two additional types of bricks, viz. Sayuja and Sarhyani 
for the second layer. A similar tendency is noticeable in respect of the third layer 
also. Apastamba and \^aikhanasa prescribe for this layer a type of brick known 
as Bhutestakd which is conspicuous b)- its absence in the earlier texts of this school. 
Vaikhanasa further goes to the extent of prescribing a novel brick known as Vaikhd- 
nasa, which is evidendy after the name of the School. In the fourth layer, besides 
other variations, Baudhayana introduces Sayuja and Sariiydni bricks. Apastamba 
and Vaikhanasa accept the latter but at the same time increase the number from 
one to two. In case of the fifth layci', new bricks like Rdsirahhrt and Afydni are 
introduced by Baudhayana and Jlmuta and Upashari by Apastamba. Although 
some uniformity in respect of names and number of bricks is shown by the Sukla 
Yajurveda School, yet certain variations are also noticed. For instance, Katva\ ana 
reduces the number of Chandasyd bricks from 30, as found in the S.B., to 6. 

On the whole, it is quite clear that these additions and variations in the 
scheme of bricks throw ample light on the evolution of this rite. But the process 
of evolution involves the disappearance of some elements. For example, the bricks 
called Vrstisani and Jyotiymall, which are indicated in the Sarhhitas and 
Brahmanas of the Krsna Yajurveda for the second and third layers respectively, 
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continue as such upto the Baud. Sr. but disappear afterwards. Similarly, the 
brick, called Sprt, is indicated in the Saihhitas and Brahmanas of the Krsna and 
Sukla Yajur\’eda for the fourth layer but disappears in the Sutras afterwards. 

The Social factors 

In tracing the general course of the evolution of this rite, mention may be 
made of the social factors which tended to determine certain practices. Attention 
has already been drawn to the growing idea of the sanctity of and reverence 
for life. The other force was of the caste system. In the Sutras there is the 
specification of a man of Rajanya or V^aisya caste as a victim for obtaining the 
head. This shows that, due to the growing conception of the order of dignity of the 
four castes, the Brahmana was considered to be too noble and the Sudra as 
too ignoble to be sacrificed for this purpose. Naturally, the scope of choice was 
limited to Rajanya and Vaisya only. Further, in connection with bringing tlie 
clay, the horse, the ass and the he-goat, required for the purpose, are equated with 
Ksatra (nobility), Vaisya-Sudra, and Brahmana respectively. The arrangement 
of these animals in coming and going is determined by the status of the caste which 
each symbolises. “Inasmuch as, in going from here, the horse goes first, there- 
fore the Ksatriya, going first, is followed by the three other castes ; and inasmuch 
as, in returning from there, the he-goat goes first, therefore the Brahmana, going 
first, is followed by the three other castes. And inasmuch as the ass does not 
go first, either in going from here or in coming back from there, therefore the 
Brahmana and Ksatriya never go behind the Vaisya and Sudra : hence they 
walk thus in order to avoid a confusion between the good and bad. And more- 
over, he thus encloses these two castes (Vai.sya and Sudra) on both sides by the 
priesthood and the nobility, and makes them submissive'”. 

Thus far, a synoptic view of the evolution of this rite has been taken. 
But the complex process of evolution also shows that though the basic elements 
of this rite, ever and ever\" where, were the same, schoolwise differences and 
variations in practice have . iso arisen. 

The Fundamental Common Elements 

Mention has already been made of the fundamental common elements 
of this rite which appear in all the schools. Briefly speaking, they are the 


1. S. B. E., vol. XLI, pt. Ill, p. 227. 
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obtaining of the five heads, the dlksd ceremony, the preparation of the ground for 
the fire altar, the preparation and laying down of the Ukha, the Asadhd, other 
common bricks and the Svnyamdtrnd, the building of the Garhapatya hearth, 
the Ahavaniya, and the piling of the altar in five successive layers. 

Differences and Variations in the Practices of the Two Major Schools 

In spite of the fact that the basic features relating to this rite are common 
to both the major Schools of the Yajurveda, differences between them arc also 
noteworthy. There are certain special features which are exclusive to either of 
the two major Schools. Thus^ in the texts belonging to the Krsna Yajurveda the 
rite of the sacrifice of the five victims occurs along with the recitation of the 
Samidheni verses after the preparation of the Ukha, but this appears as the very 
first rite in the texts of the Sukla Yajurx'cda School. 

In respect of the rite connected with the offering of the five victims also, 
there are notable differences between the two major Schools. In the texts be- 
longing to the Krsna Yajurveda School, tlie scope of option and substitutes is 
considerably limited. The substitutes for the heads of man and horse, actually 
slaughtered in connection ^vith this rite, can be the heads of those two killed in 
battle or by an arrow-shot or thunderbolt; substitutes for other heads have not 
been contemplated. But the Kat. §r., belonging to the other school, goes to 
the extent of prescribing gold and clay models as substitutes for the actual heads 
of all the victims. Thus a liberal tendency is noticeable in the Sukla School. But 
it is to be borne in mind that the older practice of the actual sacrifice of the victims 
was also continuing side by side. Further, the practice of placing either the human 
head or all the heads on the Valmikavapd for the purpose of the restoration of 
life and treating the human head \v'ith beans in order to make it medliya^ 
or fit for sacrifice, are practices exclusively confined to the texts belonging to the 
Krsna Yajurveda. 

The evidence of the Krsna Yajurveda School sliows that at the time of 
placing the head in the first layer of the altar seven gold chips were thrust into 
the organs of breath of the human head. But the S.B. and the Kat. Sr., belonging 
to the Sukla Yajurveda School, lay down that seven gold chips should be thrust 
into the organs of breath of each head; if the victim is one only, seven gold 


1. The idea of making the heads medhja renders untenable the view of Keith that this rite was 
a building-rite. 
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chips should be used and not thirty-five. In the texts belonging to the Krsna Yajur- 
veda, there is a provision for laying down the head of a snake also in the first layer, a 
practice which finds no mention in the texts of the Sukla Yajurveda School. 
Similarly, the Savitr offering which is performed, just after the sacrifice of the five 
victims according to the texts belonging to the Krsna Yajurveda, occurs in 
the texts of the Sukla Yajurveda School after the preparation of the animals 
for bringing the clay. Only two animals — a horse and an ass — are required for the 
collection of the clay in the texts of the Krsna Yajurveda, whereas in the texts 
of the other school there are three animals for this purpose — a horse, an ass and a 
lie-goat. Further, according to the texts of the former school, the clay should 
be brought only on the back of the ass. But the texts of the latter school pres- 
cribe that all the animals should be employed for this purpose. Among a number 
of things to be mixed with the clay of which the Ukha is made, Krsndjinaloma 
is prescribed only by the texts of the Krsna Yajurveda, whereas iron dust is exclu- 
sivelv confined to the other school. The Ukha with nine corners for the purpose 
of abhicdra is mentioned only in the texts belonging to the Krsna School. The 
texts of this school prescribe that the Asddhd should be prepared by the 
Yajamana, whereas, those of the Sukla School lay do^vn that the wife of the sacri- 
ficer should prepare it. The texts of the former provide that the Garhapatya 
hearth should be piled up in layers in accordance as the sacrificer piles up the 
fire altar for the first, second or third time, whereas, the texts of the latter favour 
the practice of building it only in one layer. Katyayana, however, provides for 
an option that it may be built in three layers also. 

The Apdnabhrt brick to be used in the first layer of the body is confined to 
the Krsna Yajurveda texts only. Among the bricks of the second layer, the brick named 
Vrstisani is confined to the Krsna Yajurv^eda School and the Vaisvadevi to the other 
school. Among the bricks of the third layer, Jyotipnatis and Brhatis are mentioned 
only in the texts of the Krsna Yajurveda School, whereas the name Chandasyd 
occurs for the same bricks in the other school. Among the bricks of the 
fourth layer, the Vyustis are exclusive to the Krsna Yajurveda School. In the 
fifth layer also a number of bricks like Sayuia, Krttikd and Vrstisani are confined 
to this school only. 

Mutual Influences of the Two Schools 

The two major Schools of the Yajurveda were flourishing side by side in 
the same country and, therefore, it was natural for them to be influenced by the 
practices of each other. This is noticeable in many cases. The spade for digging 
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the clay is to be made of bamboo, according to the Brahmanas of both the schools- — • 
T. S. B. & S. B. But the Srauta Sutras of Baudhayana and Katyayana provide 
for the option of gold spade also. Thus, either one was influenced by the other 
or both were affected by a common tendency. Similarly, in the S.B., belonging 
to the Sukla School, there was the provision for a preparatory diksd consisting of 
an animal cake to Vaisvanara on twelve pot-sherds and the real diksd performed 
with a triple offering consisting of a cake to Agnivisnu on eleven sherds, one to 
Vaisvanara on twelve pot-sherds and a pap for the Adityas. Baudhayana, the 
earlier Sutrakara of the Krsna Yajurveda School, refers only to the other diksd 
and not to the preparatory one. But later on, Apastamba, who shows strong 
influence of the Vajasaneyins, provides for the Pasupurodasa for Vaisvanara 
also, besides the triple offering. Further, Apastamba borrows the practice of 
sweeping the Garhapatya ground with paldsa branch from the Vajasaneyins 
from whom Apastamba and Wiikhanasa also borrow the practice of watering the 
ground after ploughing it. 

Besides, there are a number of instances to show that brick-names were 
also borrowed mutualh’. Thus, in the third layer, Visvajyotis and Rtavyds 
occur in the \hS., S.B. and Kat. Sr. Though they do not figure in the Saihhitas 
and Brahmanas of the Krsna Yajurveda^ yet the Sutrakaras of this School — 
Baudhayana, Apastamba and Vaikhanasa — prescribe them evidently under 
the influence of the former school. In the context of the fourth layer the two 
Rtavyds occur throughout the Sarhhita, Brahmana and Sutra of the Sukla 
Yajurveda. The Sutras of the other school have evidently borrowed them from 
this school, as they are unknown to the Saihhitas and Brahmanas of the former. 
In the Sukla School there is simplicity of details, a greater uniformity in the 
Sarhhita, Brahmana and the Sutra and less amenability to external influences. 
On the other hand, the tcndcncx of complexity and elaboration is prominently 
marked in the Sutras of the Krsiia Yajurveda; Apastamba and Vaikhanasa 
show considerable influence of the Sukla School also. 

Antiquity and Origin of the Rite 

The differentiation in the forms of Agniciti had started as early as the 
period of the T. S. The Bralnnana portion of this text prescribes as many as 
ten different types^ of the fire altar for various purposes. This clearly proves that 
the rite in its developed form antedates the T.S. This is further borne out 


1. See below. 
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from the fact that even in the T.S., K.S. and M.S. many of the rites, originally 
connected with the sacrifice, are declared as utsanna} or obsolescent.- Many of 
its accessories, according to Sayana,® were falling into abeyance due to the com- 
plexity of the rite and also due to pramada or negligence and carelessness on 
the part of the performers of the rite. This further shows that even prior to the 
period of these Sarhhitas the rite had acquired enormous complexities. Diffe- 
rentiation in practice had already started in various Sariihitas of the Yajurveda. 
In fact, the expression of this rite is present in the Purusasukta of the R.V. also.^ 
As it has been shown later on, all the essential elements, viz. identification of 
Purusa with Prajapati, his identification with sky and metres, are implicit in 
this hymn. The Sank. Sr., belonging to this school, gives the details of this rite, 
which the Vait. Sr. of the A.V. also incorporates. The Sariihitas, Brahmanas 
and Sutras of the Yajurveda deal with this rite in great details and with consider- 
able variations. So from the point of view of its great antiquity, the wide accep- 
tance and recognition of this rite by the three Vcdic Sarhhitas, e.g. R.V., Y.V. 
and A.V., and the later literature belonging to them also becomes significant; 
and this clearly suggests the origin of the rite before the redaction of the Sariihitas 
into different schools. 

The rite of Agnicayana reflects a multiple origin. There is clear evi- 
dence to show that in the very begining it was an independent rite uncon- 
nected with the Soma sacrifices and evolved somewhere in the North-Western 
India.® Then at a certain stage it was interlinked with the tradition of the Soma 
sacrifice. The basic ideas behind this rite are the symbolic idea of the sacrifice 
of the Primeval Purusa by gods and his restoration as expressed in the Purusa- 
sukta of the R.\h, the primitive ideas of abhiedra as a magical means to avert 
foes,® of defence and the appeasement of the wrath of a dreadful deity by the 
offering’ of gifts. The very name of this rite, Agnicayana, suggests that the 


T. S. B. V. 3. 1; K. S. B. XX. 10; M. S. B. III. 2.9. 

2. Keith, H. O. S., vol. XIX, p. 418 fn. 2. 
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tendency of the Indo-European fire cult which was well-developed in Iran^ 
may also have something to do with the composition of this rite. 

Ideas and Tendencies responsible for the Emergence of this Rite 

In theS.B.jthe main authority for the Agnicayana is Sandilaya-, whereas, 
the rest of the sacrificial ritual has been attributed to Yajfiavalkya.^ The 
other teachers'*, mentioned in connection with the rite, are Tura Kavaseya who 
performed it on the Karoti, and Nagnajit Gandhara. All these names clearly 
point to the early connection of this rite with the North-West. 

There are a number of references in the ritual texts which throw light 
on the juxtaposition of tliis rite with that of the Somayaga. In the S.B.^, it is 
mentioned that the interlinking of the Adhvara-Karma and the Agni-Karma is 
brought about by tlie ceremony of purchasing the Soma. Further, we come 
across the ceremony called Agni-Yoganaor yoking of the fire altar and the Soma 
sacrifice.® In connection tvith the diksd ceremony, Katyayana' states that there 
is no contradiction [virodha] involved in these two rites. This also throws light 
on the interlinking and reconciliation of the two rites — the rite of Agni-Karma 
and that of the Soma. 

The entire symbolic and mystic significance of the Agnicayana is con- 
tained in a nut-shell in the Purusasukta of the R.V. In this hymn there is the 
conception that Purusa Prajapati was sacrificed by gods and thus furnished the 
material for the creation of the universe. He has been identified with metres, 
sky etc. It was from him that the five animals, man, horse, bull, he-goat and ram, 
were born at one stage. Tiic fire altar also symbolically represents the recon- 
struction of the body of Prajapati and the heads of these very victims are buried 
in the first laver of the altar. The human head, according to Ap. Sr. and \"aik. 
§r., was placed on the Ukha with the “Sahasrasirsa purusah” etc. which 

has been taken from the Purusasukta. 


1. Cf. Keith, op. cit., pp. 354, 625 ff. 
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5. S. B. VII. 3.1. 2-4. 

6. S.B. IX. 4. 4. 1 ff. 

7. Kat. Sr. XVI. 176. 
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Now the next idea involved in the texture and composition of this rite, 
i.e. the idea of abhicdra or a malevolent rite to injure and repel enemies, is a 
primitive idea. It may be traced through the A.V. In the T.S. it is clearly laid 
down that the two types of Agniciti, i.e. Praugaciti and Rathacakraciti are meant 
for the purposes of abhicdra. This shows that the idea must have been a 
marked one in the earlier texture of the rite, when it had existed in an undi- 
fferentiated form. This idea naturally, therefore, occurs off-and-on in the procedure 
of the Syenaciti also which, on the whole, was not at all an abhicdra rite. The 
preparation of the nine-cornered Ukha, the leading of the ass before the horse 
while bringing the clay, the use of Tilvaka wood for the Samidha, some ideas 
connected with the placing of the Asadhd brick, all these were meant for the 
purpose of abhicdra. It is also significant that these ideas occur only in the 
texts of the Krsna Yajurveda which shows that this original idea was more 
faithfully preserved in this school. This tendency of abhicdra was responsible 
for the emergence of another malevolent rite, in course of time, known as the 
Syenayaga, which was an Ekaha and the procedure of which was totally diffe- 
rent from that of the Syenaciti of the Agnicayana. The name ^^yena appears 
here also but it is the dbhiedrika §yena, apparently derived fiom the religous 
vocabulary of the A.V.^ It is not that Syma which is represented with its flight 
to heaven in other texts^ and also in connection with the S\enaciti. 

The other idea, associated with the formation of this rite, was that of 
appeasing the wrath of a dreadful deity by means of gifts. I’his is clearly seen 
in the Satarudriya* in which 425 oblations arc offered to the dreadful Rudra 
and his associates in order to appease his wrath so that he mav not injure people 
with his bow and arrow. At the same time offerings rverc madi- to Mitra and 
Varuna to win their favour. 

The complex nature of this sacrifice in the period of tlie Sarhliitas them- 
selves and also in the obsolescence of some of its accessories; its wide acceptance 
and modifications in the different Samhitas and their later scliools; the multiple 
origin showing commingling and reconciliation of diverse ideas and practices, 
benevolent and malevolent, in the Brahmanas — all these point to its hoary antiquity 
antedating the redaction of the Samhitas into different schools. 
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The evidence of Panini leads one to conclude that the rite of the Agnica- 
yana was in frequent practice in the 5th century B.C. Brick-names like Ak'inA 
and Vayasyd^ occur in the Astadhyayi and a sfitra^ suggests that some other 
bricks were also known to Panini. 

While giving the picture of the social, religious and political disintegra- 
tion and chaos of the Kali Age, the Yugapurana'* section of the Gargi Saihhita 
refers to the unrightful adoption of the practice of the performance of Agnikar^^a 
even by the Sudras in that age. The text has been assigned to the first century 
B.C. by K.P. Jayaswal and this view has not been so far questioned. The 
Agnikarya which has been mentioned here as the representative element of 
Hinduism is evidently the same asAgnikarma^ or tlie Agnicayana which symbo- 
lised the entire \Ydic sacrificial ritual. 

The Piiriisamedha 

The Purusamedha figures in the ritual texts belonging to the R. V., 
Y.V. and A.V. It had thus a widespread recognition and acceptance. The 
statement of Keith,® that no trace of this rite is found in the Baud §r., is due 
to an oversight, as clear reference to Purusamedha does occur in this text. 
This rite is a variety of Soma sacrifice and is so-called because it involves 
the slaughter of men as sacrificial victims. It is a five-day sacrifice and the 
fundamental basis of its procedure is the same as that of the Asvamedha. It should 
be performed by a Ksatriya or a Brahmana. The object of its performance is 
to excell all others and to assert independent political supremacy. 

Sahkhayana and Vailana give details of the preliminary rites which 
include the purchase of the human victim — a Brahmana or a Ksatriya fora 
thousand cows and a hundred horses. There arc 1 1 Yupas according to the texts 
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5. See below. 

6. Keith, H.O.S., vol. 18, p. c.xxxviii. 
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belonging to the Yajurveda and 25 according to Sankhayana who belongs to the 

R.V. 


The first important rite in the text belonging to the Yajurveda is the 
sacrifice of 1 1 victims sacred to Agni and Soma. According to Sahkhayana, the 
number should be 25. The most important rite known as the Atiratra is per- 
formed on the third day. On this day, 184 victims, according to the texts of the 
Sukla Yajurveda, are tied to the eleven posts. In the T.B. of the Krsna Yajurveda, 
however, the number is 179. A Brahamana priest praises the men bound to the 
stakes by means of the Purusa-Narayana litany. Then fire is carried round some 
of the victims including the Brahmanas and others tied to the Agtiistha Tupa. 
The paryagnikrt victims arc taken to the northern direction and are released. 
The remaining eleven or, according to some texts, twenty-two victims round 
whom the fire is not carried and who are thus non-parydgnikrt, are not taken to 
the northern direction; they are slaughtered. The term “Sarhsthapayati” 
used in this context clearly indicates sacrificial slaughter. 

The last round of the sacrifice, according to the texts belonging to the 
Yajurveda, consists of the immolation of eleven barren cows sacred to Mitra-\"aruna, 
Visve-devas and Brhaspati. 

Sahkhayana and Vaitana lay down additional and vivid details regarding 
this sacrifice. According to the former, a man, a gomrga and a hornless he-goat 
are sacrificed for Prajapati. Then twenty-five victims arc brought to each of the 
twenty-five sacrificial posts and sacrificed for the seasonal deities. Afterwards, 
the Apri verses, ‘Agnirmrtju etc.’, are recited on the well-adorned human victim. 
The Udgatr sings sdman addressed to Yama and the Hotr recites the Purusa- 
Narayana litany. The victim is sacrificed and the healing ceremony is per- 
formed for the sacrificer. The first consort of the sacrificer lies down near the 
slaughtered victim. Both of them are covered with an upper garment. Some 
other rites are also performed in this connection. Lastly, there is a sacrifice of 
ten victims fettered to a forked stake and of another twelve for the season. 

According to Vaitana also, the human victim is taken to the slaughtering 
place in the shed of Samitra with great ceremony and is made to lie down. 
When he is slaughtered, the Purusa-Narayana litany is recited and the heaUng 
ceremony is performed. 

The daksina, of this sacrifice comprises the land, property and the subjects 
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excluding those of the Brahmanas. A special course of life has been prescribed 
for one who has performed this sacrifice. 

The united testimony of all the schools of R.V., YA". and AAh shows 
that the Purusamedha was a real rite and it involved the actual slaughter of 
human victims. They were slaughtered in the Agni-Somiya ceremony. Then 
on the Atirdtra day 1 1 or 22 human victims who ^vere non-Paryagnikrt were 
slaughtered. Sankhayana and \^aitana further throw a flood of light on the proce- 
dure of slaughtering the human victims. 

The Evolution of the Purusamedha 

The rite in the beginning appears to have been comparatively simple. 
In the V.S. there is simply the enumeration of 184 human victims of different 
kinds appropriate for particular gods and goddesses. The Taittiriya Brahmana 
reproduces a similar list of 179 victims and deities. In the \kS. the verb is 
missing but in the T.B. we find tl.e verb Alabhate in many places which accord- 
ing to all commentators indicates slaughter. In the light of tlie T.B. the list 
given in the V.S. also implies sacrificial slaughter. 

The main point to be considered in this connection is that in these two 
texts there is the enumeration of only those victims which in later texts are declared 
as the victims of the Atirdira, the central and the main rite of the Purusamedha. 
This leads to the conclusion that in the initial stages this sacrifice comprised only 
the rite of the sacrifice of 184 or 179 victims. Its various other accessories like 
the immolation of 1 1 or 25 victims, sacred to Agni and Soma, in the beginning and 
the sacrifice of 1 1 barren cows at the end which appear in the S.B. and the 
Sutras of the Sukla and Krsna Yajurveda, must have developed at a later stage 
when the sacrifice was tending to become more and more complex and elaborate. 

Besides this, the tendenc)' of growing complexity in the matter of sacrifice 
of human victims of the Atirdtra is also found. In the \kS. and in the T.B. 
there is no indication of the partial release and partial sacrifice of human victims. 
The weight of evidence tends to suggest that all the victims were slaughtered. 
But, later on, there developed the tendency of the partial release and partial 
slaughter of human victims. The S.B. and the Srauta Sutras of the Yajur\’eda 
reveal that the Brahmanas and other victims round whom the fire was carried 
were released and those for whom this particular ceremony was not performed 
were slaughtered. 
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The upshot of the whole discussion is that in the beginning the rite was 
comparatively simple and without any provision of the release of victims, but as 
time went on it tended to grow more and more complex and elaborate in ritual 
details and also in the provision for release of some victims. The practice of the 
release of Brahmanas and others shows the operation of liberal tendencies and the 
influence of caste as already noticed in connection with the Agnicayana. 

Schoolwise Differences 

In the texts belonging to the Sukla and Krsna Yajurveda, we find more 
or less the same procedure in respect of this rite. The main difference lies 
between the texts of these two schools on the one hand and the Srauta Sutras of 
the R.V. and A.V. — Sahkhayana and Vaitana — on the other. According to the 
former texts, the central ceremony involves the sacrifice of a number of human 
victims, whereas in the latter the main rite relates to the sacrificial slaughter of 
only one with an elaborate ceremony. 

There are other minor variations also. For instance, the Tupas should 
be 11 according to the texts belonging to the Yajurveda and 25 according to 
Sankhayana. The Vaitana Sr., however, makes the specific mention of only one 
Yupa. 

Antiquity and Origin of the Purusamedha 

The antiquity of the Purusamedha or the ritual form of human 
sacrifice, as found in the ritual texts, may safely be traced back to the period of 
the V.S. where the enumeration of 184 sacrificial human victims is found. 
HillebrandP goes to the extent of seeing even in the R.V. (X.18.7) the indication 
of this rite as preserved in the Sank. Sr. where the chief queen lies with the dead 
body of the human victim. Though this view has not met with general approval, 
the wide acceptance of this rite by the texts of various schools strengthens 
the case of its antiquity. The view of Keith- that it was a much later ‘priestly 
invention to fill up the gap in the sacrificial system which provided no place for 
man’ is obviously incorrect in the light of the foregoing discussion. 

The root-idea of the Purusamedha or the ritual form of human sacrifice 


1. Hillebrandt, Ritual-litteratur, p. 153. 

2. Keith, H.O.S., vol. 18, p. cxxxviii. 
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obviously lies in the general practice of human sacrifice going back to the 
Indo-Europeans^, which we shall consider at a later stage. From very early times 
there has been existing a belief in the great potency and efficacy of human 
sacrifice. The same idea is expressed in the Purusasukta of the R.V. where the 
sacrifice by gods of the Primeval Purusa led to the creation of the universe. The 
idea expressed in the Purusasukta has close connection with the ritual of the 
Purusamedha. It is the hymns of this Sukta that are recited at the time of sacri- 
ficing the human victim in this rite. 

Keith® has tried to connect this rite with the idea of healing the bodily 
infirmity of the sacrificer. On this view the basic idea behind the Purusamedha 
may be connected with the primitive idea of medicine man and healing. The 
healing ceremony appears only in the Sahkhayana and Vaitana Sutras, which 
appears to have been performed not for the removal of the bodily ills of the 
sacrificer, but with a view to absolve him of the apparent moral sin incurred as a 
result of human slaughter. Therefore, the idea of healing as the original idea 
behind this rite does not appear to be correct. And also it cannot explain 
the whole of this rite. The fundamental idea® underlying this practice appears 
to have been the notion that man, the highest attainable being, could be the most 
appropriate gift to gods and at the same time a substitute for the sacrificer him- 
self. This idea was at the root of the belief in the efficacy and potency of human 
sacrifice. 

Continuity of the Purusamedha Tradition in later Times 

The tradition of the rite continued even after the Vedic and the Sutra 
periods. In the Jain and Buddhist literature we come across picturesque details 
of the performance of this rite along with the exaggerated depiction of its horrors. 
In his commentary on the Suttanipata, Buddhaghosa gives clear and concise details 
of the rite in a way which shows that even upto his time it may have been a living 
tradition. In the Cho Dinh inscriptions of Champa (c. 400 A.D.), belonging to 
almost the same period, there is the reference to a Purusamedha performed b' 
Maharaja Bhadravarman or one of his descendants. This again shows that, upto 
the 4th-5th century A.D., the Purusamedha was a living tradition in a country whose 
culture was rooted in Indian culture. This epigraphic evidence, therefore, renders 


1. Infra, p. 116. 

2. Keith, H.O.S.. vol. 18, p. cxxxviii, also Eggeling, S.B.E., vol. XLIV, pt. V, p. xlv. 

3. Cf. Eggehng, S B. E., vol. XLIV, pt, V., p. xviii. 
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untenable the suggestion of Weber* that due to the emergence of the custom 
that the priest should eat a portion of the offered victim, the human sacrifices 
involving the eating of human flesh tended to become impracticable in very 
early times. 

In the non-ritual Hindu literature, i.e. the Mahabharata, Vayu Purana, 
Bhagvata Purana and Kathasaritsagara, there are references to the Purusa- 
medha but in the majority of cases they are only faint echoes. 

Human Sacrifice [General) 

Floating ideas about human sacrifice throwing light on the antiquity of 
this practice are found in the R.V. and A.B. Among the evidences of human 
sacrifice found in the R.V., one of the most important is in the Purusasukta^ 
where it is staged that the gods sacrificed Purusa Prajapati who, in this way, 
furnished the materials for the creation of the universe. Another passage® 
suggests the deliberate decision of Yama to sacrifice himself for the sake of 
mankind. Further, in the first book of this text, we find seven hymns supposed 
to have been recited by Sunahsepa when he was bound to a stake, obviously 
intended for a sacrifice^ The Aitareya Brahmana® of the R. V. records 
details of the story in which the hymns of the R. V. have been connected 
with human sacrifice. The story relates how one Hariscandra, who had 
made a vow to immolate his first-born to Varuna, evaded his promise, how 
then Rohita, his son, purchased Sunahsepa from Ajigarta and had him tied to 
a stake for sacrifice in redemption of his father’s vow to Vanma and how the 
victim was finally released. Scholar’s® like Rosen and Wilson are of the opinion 
that the hymn of the R.V., in which we find the mention of Sunahsepa, cannot 
be associated with human sacrifice. It is true that the details of a sacrifice are 
not given in the hymns but it is not reasonable to expect such details in them. 

Some^ also think that the reference here is to a symbolic offering, but the 


1. I. S. B. E., vol. XLIV, pt. V, p. xli, fn. 1. 
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legend clearly shows that^ at the time of the Aitareya Brahmana, human sacrifice was 
fairly known and it may have been tolerated and practised. This view is further 
confirmed by another legend^ which appears in that text. It states that in the 
beginning the gods took human beings as sacrificial victims. From this M.Miiller^ 
rightly concludes that human sacrifice may have played a definite role in the old 
days with the Hindus. Weber^ also agrees on this point. 

Human sacrifice in the Vedic Ritual 

It has already been shown that human slaughter was an essential ingre- 
dient of the Agnicayana and of the the Purusamedha sacrifice. The texts refer 
to a sacrifice known as Sarvamedha which also involved human sacrifice. The 
Rajasuya* and the Asvamedha®, too, required the immolation of a man. Weber’s® 
view that human victims were slaughtered in the Alahavrata is fully supported 
by the Sank. Sr.'^ which refers to the procurement of a Sudra, an Ar^^a, 
a woman and a man, an eunuch and a bald headed person in connection with 
this sacrifice. Thus, it is clear that human sacrifice formed an integral part 
of a number of Vedic rites. 

Evidence and Role of Human Sacrifice in the Religion of other Indo-Aryan Peoples 

As a matter of fact there are few ancient religions which can show a 
history completely free from the ritual practice of human sacrifice.® 
It must have played a prominent role in the religion of the Aryan people.® 
There is evidence of its existence among the northern peoples until late in the 
Christian Era.'® The Greek my^hs contain references to it" and in Rome also 
men were sacrificed in ancient times.'- An ancient mythological idea that the 
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world and mankind originated from the sacrifice of a primeval being was possibly 
prevalent in a considerably wide area extending from Germany to the region 
of the Indo-Iraniansd This very idea is reflected in the Purusasukta of the 
R,V. also. It shows the great behef in the efficacy and potency of human 
sacrifice in early times. Further, in the cult of Othin which was prevalent until 
late in the Christian Era among certain sections of the Aryan people, there is 
positive proof of human sacrifice, a graphic account of which has been given 
by Thietmar : “There is a general gathering at this place^ every nine years in 
the month of January, after the season at which we celebrate Epiphany. Here 
thev sacrifice to their gods ninety-nine men and the same number of horses 
together with dogs and cocks which they offer in place of hawks.” In the light 
of this well-documented list of a number of victims intended for slaughter, the 
large number of victims in the Purusamedha is also natural. The association 
of hawk with human sacrifice in the Baltic regions is not without significance in 
connection with the Syenaciti. 

It is fairly reasonable to believe that human sacrifice which was practised 
among their European kinsmen was prevalent among the Aryans of India also. 
According to Schrader, offerings were made to heaven in the Indo-European 
period to purchase its favour, appease its wrath, enquire its will, or by way of 
returning thanks and human sacrifice must have played a prominent role in them. 

The Tendency of Substitution 

In other countries of the world, where human sacrifice was in vogue, 
there developed in course of time the tendencies of substitution as a result of the 
growing humanitarian ideas. The substitutes* in some cases may have been 
animals, in others, effigies and dolls. 

In the Vedic ritual of India also a more or less parallel development is 
traceable. But this tendency of substitution operates only in the sphere of the 
Agnicavana and there too in limited Sdkhds. The Sukla Yajurveda School was 
largely affected by this tendency where clay or gold models were conceived 
as substitutes for the actual human head as well as for those of the remaining 
four victims. The Taittiriya School was less affected by this tendency; for, it only 
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recognised the head of a man, killed in battle or by an arrow-shot or by 
thunderbolt, as the substitute for the head of a man actually sacrificed for the 
purpose. It has already been indicated that the texts themselves provide 
evidence of the existence of forces and tendencies which were responsible for this 
development in the Vedic religion, i. e. the reformist tendency and the influence 
of the caste system. The former found its full expression in Jainism and Buddhism 
which in turn further influenced the Vedic ritual. 

Views of Scholars on Human Sacrifice in the Vedic Ritual exafnined 

The foregoing discussion amply reveals the prevalence of human 
sacrifice in the Vedic period in a general as well as in a special form, the latter 
being expressed in the Vedic ritual. It has generaly been accepted that there 
is the most unmistakable trace of human sacrifice^ in the Agnicayana. 
So far as the Purusamedha or the ritual form of human sacrifice is concerned, it 
is quite clear that in the Vait. §r. and Sank. §r. it involved actual human slaughter.^ 
But as regards its presence in connection with this rite in the texts of the two major 
schools of the Yajurveda, there are conflicting views. Some scholars® think that 
the entire rite was symbolic. Others* consider it to involve to some extent real 
human sacrifice. R. L. Mitra® holds that the Taittiriyas did not look upon the 
rite as symbolic, whereas according to the §.B. of the i^ukla Yajurveda School, all 
the human victims were let off. The correct position, as the discussion in the next 
section will reveal, is that in both the major schools some human victims were let 
off after paryagmkarana and tlie remaining were actually slaughtered. The 
position of Katyayana in respect of the release and slaughter of victims is not very 
clear. It is just possible that he may have neen influenced by those tendencies 
which culminated into the doctrine of Ahirhsa and had their effect on the rite 
of Agnicayana too. 

Hillebrandt,® while accepting the view, hesitates to accept the sacrifice 
of such a large number as a believable reality. The number, however, is not 
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of such a great consequence as to serve as a deterrent to the view of actual 
sacrifice of human victims. As already noticed,^ the sacrifice associated with 
the cult of Othin involved the actual slaughter of as many as ninety-nine men 
besides an equal number of horses together with other animals. It is, however, 
important to note that all the human victims, mentioned in connection with 
the Purasamedha, were not slaughtered; some were released after the fire 
was carried around them. 

III. GORRELOATION OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND 
LITERARY EVIDENCE 

The archaeological data, noticed above, clearly reveal a ritual altar of 
the shape of a flying bird, which was the result of one building activity reflec- 
ting the observance of rigid ritual formulas in the arrangement of the special 
objects placed in it. The stratigraphic al evidence leads one to the conclusion 
that the initial stages of digging the pit, levelling of the ground and finally the 
construction of Vedika no. 4, the piling of the bird-shaped altar in five layers 
and the preparation of smaller platforms at different levels, all formed part of 
one continuous effort. The shape of the altar simulating a flying bird, and 
also the key position occupied by the centre of the circular pit of Vedika no. 
4, full of ash and charcoal, in determining the position of the various parts 
and the objects of the altar, reveal a deliberate planning. The presence of 
a large humber of human skulls and bones of animals of different species, 
meticulously arranged, the bricks of special shape, size and line-marks 
including the special brick with the portrayal of human sacrifice, all piled 
up in a special way, the placing of the kankar nodule encircled by bricks 
just at the centre of the first layer of the body, the special position of the 
fire-pan full of sand resting on a bed of sand spread on a small brick-platform 
in close proximity with a female terracotta figurine and the tortoise-shell, 
all these reflect deliberate setting according to definite ritual rules. 

The Initial Stages of Construction 

The initial stages of construction, as the archaeological evidence 
reveals, comprised the digging of a pit unequal in depth in different areas, 
the performance of a rite the traces of which have been discovered at the 


I. Supra, p. 116. 
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bottom of the pit in the form of a bone placed on potsherds, the piling of the 
sacrificial Vedika no. 4 near the junction of the body and tail towards the 
right, the preparation of the ground, the erection of a mound, 8 ft. high, 
containing sand, gravel, clod-bricks etc. within the area of the body of the 
altar and then the levelling of the ground by spreading soft and well-weeded 
clay. The ritual texts also prescribe the same process including the pre- 
paration of the sacrificial ground by ploughing, watering and sowing it. 
The bone placed on potsherds at the bottom of the pit represents the initial 
offering of Pasu-piiroddsa to Vaisvanara in connection with diksa, which, 
as the stratigraphical evidence clearly shows, was the preliminary rite. 

The Vedika no. 4, measuring 5 ft. 3.5 ins. east-west and north- 
south, represents the Vedika of the original Garhapatya hearth which in its 
rectangular shape and size accords with the rules laid down by Apastamba, 
prescribing a caturasra Garhapatya hearth measuring one vydydma (fathom 
or 6 ft.). The bricks of this Vedika are of various shapes and sizes, some being 
very large and others, only clod-bricks; the absence of any special colour or 
line-marks indicates that they are not special bricks. The ritual texts also 
lay down that only Lokamprnds, and not special bricks, should be placed on 
this Vedika. 

There is also the provision for a circular Garhapatya hearth in the 
Ap. Sr. and in some other texts. Corresponding to this, there has been 
found a circular pit, lined with bricks just close to the Vedika mentioned 
above, with a radius of 4 ft. 5 ins. The entire area was filled with ash, charcoal 
and charred grains which furnishes evidence of a sacrificial hearth. The 
entire Garhapatya Vedika was covered with fine sand, 3 ins. in thickness, which, 
again, is in conformity with the ritual rules preseribing that it should be 
covered with sand afterwards. In the matter of the chronological sequence 
of building the Garhapatya hearth after the offering of the Pasu-puroddsa to 
Vaisvanara, there is complete agreement between the injunctions laid down 
in the texts and the stratigraphical evidence discovered at the site. 

The situation of this Vedika near the junction of the body and the tail 
and behind the terminal point of the right wing, at a lower level, is the same 
as prescribed in the texts. 

The discovery of an unlined pit, below the right shoulder of the bird, 
full of ash and charcoal, in the same line as the centre of the Garhapatya 
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and the inner joint-point of the right wing and the body, accords with the 
position of the Ahavaniya according to the ritual texts. ^ 

The next important stage in the process of construction, as the strati- 
graphical evidence reveals, was the building of a mound within the area 
of the body. This may be identified with the Uttaravedi which, according 
to the ritual rules, is built at this stage and in the same manner in the form 
of a mound of earth. Sand, gravel and clod-bricks which are required to be 
placed in the Uttaravedi, have been found in this mound. Afterwards, the 
whole ground was made level w'ith the Uttaravedi which is in accordance 
with the procedure laid down in the texts. 

The Altar is a Syenaciti 

The excavations have brought to light an altar in the form of a 
flying bird with wings not fully spread, the shoulders raised and the head 
and the beak slightly tapering. This is precisely the way in which the 
Syenaciti, the principal type of the Agniciti, consisting of a head, a body 
(middle part), two wings and a tail, is piled up. The bird represented here 
is the §yena or hawk. 

The total length of the available altar from beak to tail is approxi- 
mately 49 ft. 8 ins. and the width is approximately 33 ft. 6 ins. However, 
it is significant to notice here that the same width of the altar, i.e. 33 ft. 
6 ins. across the body and the two wings, has been prescribed in the T.S.B. 
The length and width of the body of the available altar are 19 ft. 6 ins. and 
13 ft. respectively. The Sulba Sutra of Apastamba also gives similar dimen- 
sions, i.e. 2.5 purusas (16 ft. 10.5 ins.) and 2 purusas (13 ft. 6 ins.) respectively. 

The archaeological evidence reveals that the bricks were specially 
piled up on the altar according to certain rules; they were not laid one upon 
another in a regular order which is the principle followed in the building of 
an ordinary brick-structure. In the ritual texts there are elaborate rules for 
piling the bricks and it is specifically laid down that they should be piled 
and not laid down upon one another in a regular order. The terms used in 
this connection are ciyate and cetavyam. 


1. §. B. X. 2. 3. 1. ff. 
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The right wing of the available altar shows three clear divisions in con- 
formity with those — Paksa, Paksamadhya and Paksdgra — prescribed by Apastamba. 

The piling of the altar in five successive layers of bones and bricks 
with the intervening layers of sand and mud mortar is in accordance with 
the ritual procedure. The two layers from the top have been largely washed 
out but their unmistakable traces are still left. There was a layer of sand 
between the first and the second layer and ritual texts also lay down the 
same. There was a layer of loose earth in between every two of the remain- 
ing layers. These are evidently the purisa layers, the spreading of which has 
been prescribed in this very manner. 

Layer I 

Layer I of the body was piled up after making the area level with 
the central mound or the Uttaravedi as laid down in the ritual rules. The 
special objects found in this layer are identified as below: — 

The Kankar Nodule {Svayamdtrnd) 

The kankar nodule with small cavities on its surface, surrounded 
by a set of bricks, forming a circle found at the centre of the body in 
the first layer, is evidently the Svayamdtrnd described as Sarkard or Ksudra- 
pdsdna in the ritual texts and required to be placed at the centre of the body 
in this layer. Thus, the distinctive features of the kankar nodule and its 
central position within the ring of bricks in the first layer easily lead to its 
identification with the Svayamdtrnd. 

The Fire-Pan yUkhd) 

From its distinctive characteristics and its particular position in 
this layer the fire-pan or the offering-stand may be identified with the Ukha 
of the ritual texts according to which it should consist of three parts so as 
to look like three pots placed upon one another. A chord or rasand is marked 
round the neck at the junction of the first and second parts, which has been 
described as galagatd rekhd by Sayana. The fire-pan has also been called 
dvistand as the dish and the base thereof simulate two breasts. Some texts 
prescribe that it should be round and a prddesa or a span (about 9 irs.) 
wide at the top. 

16 
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The prominent features of the available offering-stand are also its 
three parts, a short stem, a broad base, dish at the top with a width of 9 ins. 
and a marked carination, at the junction of the dish and the stand, made 
prominent by a chord. Thus, the three parts of the offering-stand, the round 
dish at the top with a width of 9 ins., the chord round the neck and its general 
resemblance with two breasts, all these are in accordance with the ritual 
rules. 


The texts lay down that the Ukha should be placed in the first layer, 
to the north of the Svavamdtrnd, at a distance of one cubit on the pounded clay 
and then removed from it and placed slightly further onwards on a bed of 
sand. The available offering-stand was in like manner placed on sand 
over a brick-platform at a distance of 2 ft. 11 ins. to the north of the central 
kankar nodule. Further, according to the texts, the Ukha is filled with 
ghee, curd, honey and sand. The dish of the available Ukha shows traces of 
some sacrificial material sticking to its bottom. It was also covered with sand. 

It is significant to note that the Ukha, with its archetype in the 
chalcolithic dish-on-stand, is entirely unknown to the ceramic tradition of 
the Gangetic Valley in the third-first century B. C. It was surviving at that 
time only in the ritual tradition and throws valuable light on the cultural 
synthesis achieved in the period of the Brahmanas and the iSrauta Sutras, 

The Terracotta Female Figurine 

The terracotta female figurine may be identified with the goddess 
Sinivali mentioned in the texts. The distinctive features of ihe available 
figurine -the gracefulness, the complex and elaborate arrangement of the hair 
into braids and the decoration of the headgear with a triple pearl string, 
are just those mentioned in connection with the goddess Sinivali addressed in 
the ritual texts as a beautiful maiden, sukapardd (with fair braids) and sukurird 
(with fair head-dress). She is invoked to initiate the preparation of the Ukha. 
In this altar also this figurine was placed in close association with it. 

The Iron Model of a Snake 

The texts of the Krsna Yajurveda School prescribe that the head of 
a snake should be placed in the first layer. Here also the iron model 
of a snake has been discovered in this layer. 
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The ritual texts prescribe the placing of the heads of five victims - 
a man, a horse, a bull, a ram and a he-goat in this layer. There is a 
provision for the placing of the human head in the northern direction after 
removing it from its original position. 

The available archaeological evidence reveals the presence of the bones 
of these animals in the first layer of the body. Here also the human skull is 
placed in the northern direction on the tail. Bones of elephant, goat, cattle and 
some other animals (not yet identified) have been found in this layer. Reference 
to the bone of elephant occurs in a Buddhist text. A clear mention of domestic 
and wild animals in connection with this layer is found in the T. S. B. Besides 
skull, other skeletal material has also been used in this layer in association 
with the bricks. In the texts we find the repeated identification of bricks 
with bones. There is the reference to astlnstakd and a clear provision 
for the restoration of the trunks of animals, evidently deposited earlier, by 
placing the heads in the first layer. All these clearly indicate that the texts 
envisage the placing of other skeletal material including parts of body, besides, 
the skulls of man and four other animals in this layer. 

The Tortoise 

The shell of a tortoise has been found to the east of the Ukha. The 
texts lay down that a live tortoise should be placed to the east of the 
Ukha so that the altar may not be turned into a Smasanaciti. The 
presence of the tortoise-shell thus conclusively proves that it is a fire altar 
(Syenaciti) and not otherwise. 

The Bricks 

The most significant brick, placed at a distance of 1 ft. 9 ins. from the 
central kankar nodule towards the front, may be identified with the Asddhd 
on the basis of its shape, size, line-marks, colour, texture and placing. The 
trapezoid shape, the three line-marks — curved lines, straight lines, dots etc. — 
the deep red colour indicating that materials like iron-dust were mixed with 
the clay of which it was prepared and its placing towards the front at a short 
distance -all these are in accordance with the rules laid down in the texts in 
respect of this brick. Besides, it is described as devalaksma (bearing the 
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characteristic marks of the sacrifice) which is borne out in this case by the 
portrayal of the scene of human sacrifice on it. This evidence leads to the 
conclusion that the sacrifice (Purusamedha) was performed on this altar after 
its completion. 

The bricks^ on the body, which have been tentatively identified on 
the basis of their line-marks (three on each), their especially red colour and 
placing a.Te- Dviyajus (1), Retahsik (2), Visvajyotis (1), Rtaryas (2), Asadhd (1), 
Prdnabhrts (40) -a set of ten forming a circle round the centre and a row 
of ten on each of the three diagonals, those on the fourth diagonal being 
washed out, Apdsyds (10) - a set of five along with the frontal fringe and another 
along the right fringe. There are other bricks also which may be identified 
as Lokamprnds. 

Finally, the body was sealed by a layer of sand about 3 ins. thick, of 
which there were no traces on the head, wings and the tail. This is in confor- 
mity with the evidence of the texts which prescribe that the sand should be 
deposited only on the body and not on other parts of the hawk-shaped altar. 

Layer II 

According to the texts, there should be no brick at the centre of the 
second layer. Here also the evidence shows the same. The ritual rules 
provide for laying down 20 bricks round the centre so as to form a sejuare. 
Here, too, 20 bricks have been arranged round the centre. They comprise 
Apdsyds, Asvinis, Vaisvadevis and Prdnabhrts. The other special bricks on the 
body may be tentatively identified as five Chandasyds along the right fringe of 
the body, four along the frontal fringe and three along the left fringe. There 
are a number of other bricks also which maybe identified with Lokamprnds. The 
bricks of this layer are triangular, rectangular, oblong, scpiarc etc. and have 
got a number of line-marks which is in conformity with the procedure laid 
down in the texts. 

The bones recovered from this layer are all animal bones. In the 
texts also some bricks have been identified with various animals like he-goat, 
ram, bull, lion, steer, calf etc. At the centre of the layer the jaw-bone of a 

1 . The detailed identification of the bricks of all the layers on the basis of the .“sulba Sutras shall 
be discussed in a subsequent note. 
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buffalo has been recovered. It is interesting to note that in the §.B. the 
fire altar has been identified with a mighty buffalo.^ 

Layer HI 


The Bricks 

An especially red brick with a hole has been found at the centre of this 
layer which may be identified with the Svayamdtrnd or the self-perforated 
brick. According to the texts, this brick should be laid down at the centre 
of the first, third and fifth layers. Other special bricks recovered from the 
area of the body are — 1 Visvajyotis, 1 Prdnabhrts on the frontal fringe, 2 
Vdlakhilyds close to the row of the Prdnabhrts, 3 Chandasyds along the left 
fringe and 12 along the right fringe. There are a number of Lokamprnds 
and clod-bricks (Tajusmatis) also. All the special bricks are marked with 
three lines. 

Skeletal Material in Layer III 

This layer has yielded the largest number of bones with a preponder- 
ance of human bones. This is in agreement with the procedure in the 
ritual texts as this layer specially represents the restoration^ of the various 
parts of the body of Prajapati. Ten bricks are identified with his head and 
some others, have been equated with the upper and lower parts of his feet, 
neck, hip, thighs, knees, etc. This layer of the altar has also yielded three comp- 
lete human skulls, ten skull pieces and other skeletal material. 

Layers IV and V 

The available archaeological evidence clearly reveals traces of the 
fourth and fifth layers which have, however, been considerably destroyed by a 
subsequent pit. Thus, the altar was piled up in five layers in accordance with 
the ritual procedure. 


The Sadas 

The long platform behind the tail may be identified with the Sadas 


1. S. B. VII. 3. 1. 34; S.B.E., vol. XLI, pt. Ill, p. 351. 

2. 6.B. VIII. 3. 4. 11. 
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which . was one of the constituents of the altar of the grand Vedic 
sacrifices. 

Association of this Altar with the Taittiriya School of the Krsna Tajurveda 

There are a number of special features in the present fire altar which 
tend to suggest its association with the Taittiriya School. In the first place, 
the placing of the bones of domestic and wild animals along with the bricks 
reflects a ritual procedure marked by rigidity and conservatism, especially 
characteristic of this school. Secondly, the altar shows the use of a circular 
Ukha, the building of a rectangular Garhapatya Vedika and the placing of 
the iron model of a snake in the first layer, which are features confined to 
the Taittiriya School alone. 

It was the Altar of the Purusamedha 

There is sufficient evidence to conclude that this fire altar was piled 
up for the performance of the Purusamedha. On the most prominent brick, 
Asddhd, appears the scene of a human sacrifice - a man tied to a Yupa with 
a rope and some instrument falling down on his neck. This reminds us of the 
Asvamedha type of coins^ representing on the obverse a horse before the Tupa. 
It is also quite obvious that the multiplicity of human skulls, jaws and 
other bones in the available altar can not be associated with any sacrifice 
other than the Purusamedha. The other sacrifices like the Agnicayana, 
Rajasuya and Asvamedha require the immolation of only one human victim 
and it is only in the Purusamedha that the slaughter of a number of them 
has been prescribed. 


1. e. g. coins of Samudragupta and Kumaiagupta. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


THE AGNICAYANA 

Introduction 

The basic conception of Yajha (sacrifice) has been traced back to the 
Indo-European periods But the evidence is meagre. -V comparative study of 
the Rgveda and the Avesta has, liowever, revealed clear traces of the prevalence 
of the cult of sacrifice. In the Vedic literature the ritual was elaborated by 
generations of priestly families. By the middle Vedic period, the sacrifice with 
all its cumbersome and minute details, acquires enormous significance in the 
Brahmanas. The Srauta Sutras of Baudhayana, Katyayana, Apastamba etc. 
furnish elaborate accounts of several sacrifices. The Upanisads with their 
emphasis on the way of knowledge, and more especially Buddhism and Jainism, 
offered a serious opposition to the institution of \’’edic sacrifice. But the literary, 
epigraphic, numismatic and archaeological evidence clearly reveals that, even 
in the succeeding centuries, the tradition of Vedic sacrifice did not languish but 
continued to have a marked place in the Brahmanical scheme of religious practices. 
Kings like Kharavela, Samudragupta and many others gloried in the performance 
of sacrifices like Rajasuya and .ksvamedha. 

The sacrifice is essentially an act of homage to the deities which consists 
of a gift, an oblation (havis) thrown into the fire with a view to obtain benefits, 
prosperity etc. Keith’ holds the view of sacrifice as a gift. Hubert and Mauss\ 
on the other hand, view it as a consecration, a movement from the profane to 
the sacred. MacdonelP, however, is right in staling that in their general character 
Vedic sacrifices are mostly supplicatory, never thank-ofl'erings. In the Brahmanas 
the distinction between the sacrifice and magical art has diminished to a consi- 


1. Keith, H. O. S., vol. 32, pp. 623-2G. 

2. Keith, H. O. S.. vi.l. 31, chap. 18. 

3. Ibid. 

4. E. R. E., vol. XII, p. 611. 

17 
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derablc cxlcrit. The essential consliluenls oF \’edic sacrifice i Ya<>a! are 
dravva (material), devata (deity) and tjdga (^abandonment . 

Vedic sacrifices arc classified in many ways. Some favour their division 
into ?ntja (periodic) and naimittika (occasional or special]. From anotlier 
standpoint they arc divided into Grhya (domestic) and Srauta (public). The 
Srauta sacrifices comprise the Haviryajnas and the Soma sacrifices (Somcisams- 
thas). The former essentially differ from the latter in so far as they do not employ 
the sdman singers. ^ Some are inclined to think that the fundamental and typical 
\Tdic sacrifices are those of the Soma.- The Agnistoma, Mahavrata, Vajapeya, 
Rajasuva, Asvamedha, Purusamedha etc. are the various types of tlie Soma 
sacrifice. These sacrifices, involving a considerable amount of material, 
complex procedure, a large number of priests and huge gifts, could have lieen 
performed by kings and wealthy men only. 

The Agnicayana or the piling of the fire altar is one of the angaE of the 
Somayaga which is compulsory in the Mahavrata and optional in othei Soma 
sacrifices ■* This rite extends over a period of one year.’ The S. B. too is in 
favourof this period, though it also refers to another school, according to whicli, 
the peiformance of this rite should take two \ears.'' 

The performance of the Agnicayana starts on the full moon day of L' ttara 
Phalguni.'' This day, according to the §.B., is the very moutli of the year, and 
thus the rite starts with the beginning of the new year.** According to another 
view, however, it starts on the Amava.scri.*’ The Ap. Sr. jnescribes ihat the 
sacrificer, desirous of piling up tlie fire altar on the Amavasya, should perform 


1. Keith, H. O. .S., vol. 32, p. 31G. 

2. Louis Renou, \'edic India, p. 104. 

3 stfid' TfHI ^ . .1 Kat. Sr. X\'I. 1 ; f'f K.iiif, II[ ,i,)ry Ilf niiarmnta'.tr.i, vitl. II. pi. J I. p. 1 1 1 7. 

4 fitilTT: | ibid, XVI. 2. .VI^O \'aii. .Sr. V. 2d. 2. 

5 . .1 Mimamsakosa, \nl. I, p. ,'i4. 

6 rfirT I S. B. \ I. 1. 3. 2i) ^-TViTFiT jTP'ct tAiT4rTT'Tff=rnT'4'4Tff cT 

sqfcrJTt etc. ibid, VI. 1. 3. 20. 

7 TTTOTt 'fT<JTJtr?Fre75r etc. Kat. Sr. XVI. 

s Ffs 'tnvirnn-trL i nyrr nf-L-TF^a-tr-fr jtt 'tf^? tTqd:n;=T i S. B 

VI. 2. 2. 18. 

9. 5tqiqTrrriiTfrTFr^.^iT etc. Ibid, VI. 2. 2. 16; W4TtrRiff% | Kat. Sr. X\q. 7 
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tlir Ukluharnbliaionn ceremony on the full moon day.^ This appears to be an 
attempt at reconciling tin: two views. 

'lypes of the Agmciti 

The ritual texts prescrilir various tvpcs of the fire altar for dilTerent 
purposes and olijccts. The f. b. B. speaks of as many as ten types- of the 
Agniciti : — 


(1> 

Chandasciti 

1 prrsenbed for one desirous of cattle) ; 

A’> 

S\ cnaciti 

( jirescrilied for one desirous of licavcnj ; 

v'-il 

Kaiikaciti 

('prescribed for one desirous of a head in the 
yonder world; ; 

(!' 

Alajaciti 

(prescribed for one desirous of supjiortj; 

("hi 

Fraugaciti and Ubhayatah-praugaciti (prescribed for one desirous 
of repelling foes) ; 

(th' 

Ratliacakraciti 

(prescribed for om' desirous of rejx'lling foes as 
if with a thunderbolt Vaj}a)', 

(71 

Dronaciti 

( prescribed for erne desirous of footl i ; 

i.'b 

bamuhyaciti 

(prescribed for one desirous of cattle' ; 

Ti 

Paricayyaciti 

(prescribed for one desirous of village] 
and 

iJO; 

Smasanaciti 

( pre.scribi'd for one desirous of the world of father? ’ . 


1. irfiiT %mTrp7n::irT^'^irriTr i Ap. Sv. xvi. l. i. 

TTfn foa- fsFfm Ttf ^ 

brTr=T Tra^’t^N' mrpa ittp f=pfFT ^mripT jnrrrpiTTTsqT^t^^ . . . fipTm 

- ^ < 1-5 

^ irspfiT . . xrirfon forfpr Tn=mr: 

. . forfR PUT-prffT . . rrrqrpf^^ f^PT 7 =rmT^ i 'P. S. B. \'. 4. 1 1. 
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In the M.S.' also we get similar details regarding the types of the Agniciti. 

The S. B- mentions the Suparnaeiti and its derived forms as well, viz 
Dronaciti, Rathacakraciti, Kahkaciti, Praugaciti, Ubhayatah-prauga citi and 
Samuhyapurisa, but preference has definitely been given to the Suparnaeiti. 

The Baud. Sr.® refers to all the citis of the T.S.B. except nos. 8 and 9. 
But it also mentions an additional citi, i.e. Kurmaciti which is prescribed for 
one desirous of winning Brahma! oka. In the Ap. Sulb.^ the types of the Agniciti 
are the same as in the T.S.B. The Kurmaciti of Baudhayana docs not figure in 
this text. But we find in it the mention of Upacayyaciti, the object of which is 
the same as that of Paricayyaciti, i.e. the possession of a village.* Both the 
terms possibly stand for one and the same type. 

In the Kat. Sr.' the details regarding the types of the fire altar arc the 
same as in the S.B. 

It is important to note that the Samfdiyaciti, Upacayyaciti and Parica- 
yxaciti arc simply Upadhdnavidhi'* which means that they are distinguished from 
one another on the the basis of the mantras onh' 

The Suparnaeiti or the Syenaciti - the most Important Type 

In the S.B.® the Suparnaeiti is given preference over other types. In the 
commentary on the Ap. Sulb.. Kapardi*® and Karavinda'* cite from an ancient 

1. M. S. III. 4. 7. 

2. 11,4 M'l I 4 I ri( I f^i=r jixnfhn’ ^ 4 ti ^ 

JT^^n;frxT ^ fVqqrq 1 S.B VI. 

7. 2. 8. 

3. Baud. Sr. XVII. 28-30; XXX. 8-20. 

4. q-; 1 Ibid, XXX. 20. 

5. Ap. Sulb., pp. 202 fF. 

6. f%^PT ’rmqqq" #r Iwm 1 Trqnq fq^rr qnrqrpr #r rqamrq 1 Ibid, p. 225. 

7. Kat. Sr. XVI. 152, 154. 

o. Ap. Sulb., p. 225 ('Kapardi Bhasya). 

9. Supra, fn. 2. 

10 -qV+d sq’ifq'S'H'ii qqdijfH: ?fT 1 Ap. .Sulb., p. 129, 

11. -I'rq I'd < ^ spin on’ifvq ddg 1 Ibid, p. 131. 
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Sulba Sutra to the effect that the Sycnaciti occupies the first place. In the 
commentary on the same text by Sundararaja, it is held that ‘the Sycnaciti is 
eternal’ and tlie mantra with which it is associated clearly shows that Syena and 
Suparna in this context are the same.^ 

Now the question arises whether and how the Suparnaciti and the 
Sycnaciti are the same. 

The types of citis, which are said to have been derived from the 
Supainaciti in the S.B. and Kat. Sr., are regarded as secondary forms of the 
Sycnaciti in the Ap. Sulba.- From this it is quite clear that the two are the same. 
The BhaUacandrika (Sahkarsa) also leads to the conclusion that the Sycnaciti 
resembled the Syena bird from the point of view of its concrete shape-® and the 
same was deemed as possessing the shape of Suparna, as the mantra containing 
the word ‘Suparna^^ was associated with it. Pt. Ghinnaswarni SastrP has expressed 
the traditional view, according to \vhich, Suparnaciti is only another name of 
the Sycnaciti which occupies the first place. 

The S.B. and Kat. Sr. of the Sukla Yajurveda School prefer the term 
Sujmrnaciti for which the 'F.S.B. and the Sutras of the Krsna Yajurveda Scliool 
adopt the name Sycnaciti. 

It would be worthwhile to examine the connotations of the two terms 
Suparna and Syena. In the R.V.® 'Supany.P, literally meaning ‘well-winged’, stands 
for the ‘eagle’ or ‘vulture’. The term ‘Syena' also most probably means ‘eagle’ 
in this text.’ It has been mentioned as a swift and strong bird of prey.® The 
Syrna is said to be the father of Suparna'' and thus both are conceived as related 
to each other. In the post-Rgvedic period, as tlie evidence of .\. V. shows, the 


1. I I Ibid, p. 134. 

2. .\p. .Sulb., pp. 292 ff. 

3. Sankarsa, Mimainsakosn, vul. I, p. to. 

4. ibid, vol. I, p. jl. 

J. d mrif STT'etpi I Yajfiya Tattvaprakasa. p. 98. 

b. ft ?mT JTipiT ^'^nrr, R. v. i. 164. 2b. 

7. Vedic Index., vol. IT, p. 401. 

0 Ibid. 


9. 4 qn'JT. Ttr^d: smrrq i R. V. X. 144. 4. 
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Sycna appears to have connoted the ‘falcon’ or ‘hawk’d The same text shows 
that the two terms became intercliangeahlc.- The swift-flying Sjcvn was supposed 
to bring the Soma from heaven'' and the Suparna^ was also associated with swift 
night to licavcn and with amrta. Under these circumstances, both these terms 
cotild be easily identified. 

In this connection it is significant to notice that the Sad. B.’’ mentions 
the Syena rite as a magical and malevolent practice wliicli was performed witli 
the object of injuring enemies. In his commentary Sayana'”’ explains that the 
Syenayaga is the y/Arh-- modified or derived form -of the Syena. Now if it was 
at all derived from the Sycnaciti why and how' was tlie name Syena given to it? 
It is ^vell known that the bird .^ycna is cjuick to overpocser other birds anti 
this rite was also intended to overpower and injure enemies. Moreover, liaving 
been prominently used in the magical setting of tlie A. the Syena must 
have acquired a special magical significance. Under these circumstances, 
the name Syena which w^as already associated t\ ith tlie prakrti could have easily 
been extended to the vikrti also. 

Significance (f the A^nicayana 

A great symbolic and mystic significance has been attached to the Agni- 
cayana. Prajapati, the creator of the universe, who has been disimmibert'd, is 
constantly identified’ wath the fire altar, the piling of which represents the restor- 
ation of his body. 

In the .S.B. there are some significant mxtlis regarding the dismember- 
ment of the body of Prajapati. According t'‘ one myth ivhicli ma\ be trared 
back to the Purusasukta of the R.\’.,** the gods sacrificed the cteator Purus, i 


]. 'Vedic Index, vol. II, p. -lUl. 

2 irpfT I A. V. VII 41. 2 . 

j. Vedic Index, vol. II, p. 401. 

4. Ibid, p. 4.4.1. 

3. 3r'4T I Sad. H. III. 0, p. LM. 

b trT4T I Coni. ol Sayana on .Sad. B. IV. 2, p. 66. 

7 STiTPTfh^'TTsfiJT: I .S. B. VIII. 2. 1. Id; Ibid, VI. 12.13. 

0 dHldT I R.V. X. 90.13. '4‘trTfiiT ip' i T 11 1 -4 1 0 a I 

Ibid, X. 90. IG. qst M JtlHhnTirrF4 I Sayana on ibid. 
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Prajapati* and the parts oi his l)ody were taken away l)y varinus w()ds,- whicli 
are restored by tlie rite of the fire altar. In another myth we find iliat 
Prajapati was in the beginning partly mortal and partly immortal.'* being 
afraid of death, he transformed himsedf into elay and water. The gods searched 
out and found him in these two elements and then they made a brick out of them. 
The piled up fire altar symbolising Prajapati contains both his mortal — the hair 
on the mouth, the skin, the flesh, tlie bone, the marrow — and the immortal — the 
mind, the vmic(y the vital air, the eye and the ear — parts. The five mortal parts are 
represented in the altar by the fiva' layi'ts f)f I'artli and the fiv'c immortal ones, bv 
the five layers of bricks. riirough lliis fire altar Prajapati finally becomes immor- 
tal. According to ti third m\ih,‘ howawer, Prajapati, after creating the creatures, 
himself became disjointed and gf)t immanent in time — vear and season — space 
and matter and his restoration’ is lironght about b\ .Vgni through the process of 
the Agnicayana. 

Thus the essence of piling the fire altar consists in the reconstruction and 
restoration of Prajapati who, ha\ iiig been sacrificed as a Purusa, became the 
source of the creation of the universe in all its parts. As this sacrifice is conceived 
as a constant process, it is deemed essential that this disjointed god must 
be reconstructed and renewed in the form of the fire altar again and again. 
This rite has thus a cosmogonic significance.* The piling of the fire altar, repre- 
senting the restoration of the dismembered Prajapati, symbolises the cosmic 
unifying process comprehending the activities of the gods, and the sacrificer, by 
participating in this act, is considered as divinified. 

The Sun, the god Agni, Prajapati, the sacrificer and the fire altar are 
constantly conceived as identical. Various accessories of tlie rite are identified 
with metres and also the parts of the year w hich is the symbol of time. It is in the 

S.B. that the year is conceived as identical with Prajapati and, thus, time is also 

brought into the complex web of this identification. 

1 iTF# 1 (^) ^ 

-ft ft s. B. x. 2, 2,1. 

2 g-qorr-TriftcW'rqrfTcrT, s. B. 

3.1.5. 

3. ,S.B. X. 1.3. 2-7; X. 1. 4. 1. 

4. S B. VI. 1. 2. 

5. ?TTTfi?t; ST'StPTf^' I S.B. \'I. 1. 2. 13. 

6. Cf. Kane, History of Dharmas^tra, Vol. II, pp. 1246 — 47. 
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In the bird-shaped altar there is the underlying idea of the bird flying 
to the sky with which the sacrificcr, who is identified with Prajapati, is to attain 
heaven. The chief benefit accruing from this rite is, thus, the attainment of 
the divine nature of immortality and heavenly abode like Prajapati. 

Importance of the Agnicayana 

The §.B. speaks volumes of the importance of the Agniciti. The fire 
altar symbolises^ all the important sacrifices. The animal victim is compared 
to the Agnyadheya, the oblations of which are represented by the collection 
of material for the fire-pan. The initiation ceremony, in connection with this 
rite, is equated with the Agnihotra. The driving about and the taking down of 
tlie ashes of the fire-pan, constitute the Darsapurnamasa. The building 
of Garhapatya hearth is the Caturmasya. The sowing of seeds on the 
prepared site of the fire altar is compared to Istis. What takes place after the 
all-herb sowing and prior to the piling of the layers is taken to symbolize the 
Pasubandha. The first layer is the Soma Sacrifice, the second Rajasiiya, 
the third Vajapeya, the fourth Asvamedha and the fifth Agnisava. The 
sdman sung on the altar is the MahWrata and the rite performed after the show(T 
of wealth, is equated with the Grhamedha.- 

Ohject of the §yenaciti 

It has already been noticed that the Syenaciti is the principal citi.^ 
It is conceived as the prakrti or model of all other citis. The objects of the 
piling of various citis have already been noticed. The primarv object of the 
Syenaciti is the attainment of heaven. In some of the Sarhhitas also we liml 
that the bird is invoked to fly to heaven;'* this syml^olises the sacrificer’s desired 


fiicTnH^T JT^rftrd': ^ sfHoJai^HT I . . ^ Hid 'd 

vTp% . .S.B. X. 1.5. 1-2. 

2. SPTirr : I drqi'dPf dd'HI f%qnTT dT dddHd"H I Sid iT' di:'dd, '-^qfrrR?: 

HfoiNpi Tr^dTr^t'-Jr . . qf '^’ftd'TTTq ^ rff 

t I WnThH I SS'-^' lfd I S.B. X. 1. 5. 3. 

3. Supra, pp. 132, 133. 

4. 5FW; T. S. IV. l. lO. 5; K.S. XVI. 8; M.S. II.7.8; V.S. XII. 4. 
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ascent to heaven. The continues this idea. The evidence of the T.S.B. 

that this altar should be piled up by one, desirous of heaven^, has already been 
noticed. The Baud. Sr. and Ap. Sulb. repeat the same.® 

The destruction of and the protection from foes, and the attainment of 
material prosperity are taken to be the subsidiary objects'* of the performance of 
this rite. 


The Syenaciti not the same as the Syenayaga 

Attention has already been drawn to the Syena rite as a magical and 
malevolent rite performed with a view to injure enemies. It has also been 
noticed that the two types of the Agniciti — Rathacakra and Praugaciti bear ahhi- 
cdrika significance, for they are intended to repel or destroy foes.® However, 
the evidence is quite clear on this point that the Syenaciti and the dbhiedrika 
rite known as Syenayaga, even if the latter may be derived from the former, are 
by no means identical.® 

The procedure of the Syenayaga, as described in a number of ritual texts, 
shows certain peculiar features which are conspicuous by their absence in that of 
the Syenaciti. In the first place, the priests engaged in the Syenayaga are to be 
selected from the Vratyas’ and they are required to wear deep red turbans and 
clothes.® Secondly, the Yupas in this rite are made of tilvaka or bddhaka trees.® 
Thirdly, tlie daksind, given in this rite, consists of animals with bodily defects, such 
as one-eyed and one-horned.*'’ Lastly, it was an ekdha^^ or one-day sacrifice. 

1. S.B. VI. 7. 2. 6. 

2. Supra, p. 131. 

3. Baud. Sr. XVII. 28; Ap. Sulb., pp. 232, 256. 

4. E. g. V. S. XI. 26. 

5. Supra, p. 131. 

6. Supra, p. 134. 

7. irTrrrf Lat. Sr. vill. 5.1. 

8. 77f!%Trr'iffq7 firffdr I Lap Sr. VIII. 5.8; Kat. 

Sr. XXII. 87; Asv. Sr. III. 7.4; Ap. Sr. XXII. 4. 23. 

9. Sad. B. III. 8, pp. 24-25; Kat. Sr. XXII. 81. 

10. rfr l Lap Sr. VIII. 5.16; Cf. Kat. Sr. 

XXII. 91. 

11. Kat. Sr. XXII. 1; for other ‘ekaha’ rites involving similar ceremonies, see PancavifnPa 

Biahmana, XVA-XIX. 
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As against this, the Agnicayana, being an onga of the Somayaga, required 
sixteen priests — Adhvaryuganah, Brahmaganah, Hotrganah and Udgatrganah, 
each group comprising four learned Brahmanas, and not Vratyas. The same 
holds good for the Syenaciti also which is the principal type of the Agniciti. 
Further, unlike the priests of the Syenayaga, they are not to appear in any peculiar 
dress. The wood’, used in the performance of this rite, is of khadira, paldsa, 
iidumbara, kdrsmaiyc, vikcnkala and saml and not of tilvaka or bddhoka as in the 
Syenayaga. Finally, the daksind of animals with bodily defects is simply incon- 
ceivable in the context of the Syenaciti the main purpose of which is to attain 
heaven. 


In the J^ahk. §r.* there is reference to the varieties of the abhiedra rite, 
viz. Sandarhia, Isu, \^ajra, Syena, Ajira etc. These are malevolent rites intended to 
bring about the destruction of foes. In the Sabarabhasya,^ these rites are dubbed 
as immoral as they involve hiriisd. The Syenaciti, however, is not to be confused 
with this dbhiedrika Syena rite. 

Shape and Size of the Syenaciti^ 

The Syenaciti is piled in the shape of a flying §yena^ (hawk) with 
specially prepared bricks which arc laid down according to a definite ritualistic 
procedure,® unlike that followed in the construction of a regular brick structure 
in which bricks are placed upon one another. 


1. ^ iff ^rr irbuft i Ap. Sr. 

XVI. 1.7. 

2. dprrbrd’ byfl | .Sank. Sr. XIV. 

22. 4. 

:1. If: I JTT ■yr . , . i % in . . i 

Mlmamsadarsanam I 1.2; also Sabarabhasya, tr MM. G N. Jha. vol. I, p. 7. 

4. The detailed discussion of the measurements of tlie Syenaciti on the basis of the Sulba .Sutras 
shall bs taken up in a subsequent note. Here, it is proposed to notice only the general features 
of it. Howevei, see Baudhayana Sulba, Apastamba Sulba, Katyayana Sulba, Manava 
Sulba, Maitrayaniya Sulba and Varaha Sulba; also Thibaut, The Sulbasutras; Blbhuti- 
bhusan Dutta, 1 ne Science of the Sulba. 

5. nirnt nr gq" nfmtqr nmer i Ap. Suib., p. 128. i Com. of Kapardi 

on ibid. TrTT 'Tsfl. . .1 Com. of Sundararaja on .\p. Sulb., p. 298. q'ttqTtVTd'dt 1 

Ibid. p. 235. 

6. ^ n Tr I Kapardibhasya on the Ap. Sulb., p. 129. 
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We find that emphasis is laid on the shape of the altar resembling the 
natural Syena. There is a clear provision for the head of the bird also. It has 
been mentioned that the general features of the Sye?ia arc long and outstretched 
wings which are curved, a tail comparatively narrow near the body and broad 
at the end, a large body [dtmd) and a head.^ The head and the body should be 
somewhat oval (Jsanmandalah) 

The Ap. Sulba. refers to the three parts® of the wing paksdgra and 
paksamadhya (the joint of the wing and body). 

The fire altar, on the whole, measures 7 purusasA The number 
7 possesses a mythological significance. According to the S.B.®, Purusa 
Prajapati was created by gods by transforming 7 purusas into one. Thus, 
the fire altar symbolising Prajapati is also to measure 7 purusas, the body 
measuring 4 purusas and the wings and the tail 3. Each wing as well as the 
tail is to measure 1 purusa. 

In the Ap. Sulb'’., however, it is laid down that the body should measure 
2 purusas and its width should be 2.5 purusas. Thus the cross measurement 
across the body and the two wings (each measuring purusa) extended by an ell, 
gives the total length of 33 ft. 6 ins. 

The Sacrifice of the Five Victims 

Here it is proposed to discuss the rhe of the sacrifice of the five victims — 
a man, a horse, a bull, a ram and a In , an essential ingredient of the 
Agnicayana by analysing the evidence < e texts of the different schools. The 


1. •RIiTti Ap. Sull)., p. 232.. . . , 

I Com. of Kapardi on ibid, p. 232. gqfirq' qqdWf q'ff-qrqf 
'Tsfi wr' Tiff i Ap. Sulb., p. 290. 

2. Com. of Karvinda on Ap. Sulb., p. 295. 

3. gstTff . , g'ff . .qigr-Tff . . . I Ap. Sulb., pp. 258-259. 

4. I K-S.B., XX. 3. g'lggTlvgH'Tff gg fflT 

g-rmTfggTR'?rffi iTgFrdhTgff, giTTTeTggrfrr, m.s.b. ill. 2. 4. tr # g^gjgfi ■ggff . . .btriit 
gg; g'4Fp?5TR 'pqrirrFTrr gg: S.B. X. 2. 2. 5. 

5. vrff dKgKTyjTTd I (h) gF g-srrgffgwg sriiTssTAird etc. S.B. X. 2. 2. l. 

6. 3nwr f^^gqrgiffrsEgffjFq^gPT: i Ap. Sulb., p. 237. 
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Sukla Yajurveda School regards it as the primary rite to be performed at the very 
beginning^ But in the texts of the Krsna Yajurveda, however, it occurs along 
with the Sdmidheni verses at a later stage after the preparation of the Ukha." 
The heads of these victims are to be placed in the first layer of the altar. 

Let us take up the Krsna Yajurveda School first. In the T.S.® these sacri- 
ficial victims have been classified into dvipada and catuspada The T.S.B. 
gives detailed provisions for making the human heads medhya or fit for sacrifice 
and for the restoration of life to it. The head of the human victim, which is initi- 
ally considered amedhya, is to be approached and treated with 21 beans and 
thus made fit for sacrifice.* 

Commenting on the passage in question, Sayana’ explains that the u?i- 
sacrificial portion of the head is taken out and then, by treating with 21 mdsas 
or beans it is made medhya. The rite of the restoration® of life is performed by 
placing the head on an ant-hill v.'ith seven holes, which is also intended to make 
it fit for sacrifice. Then the Tamagdthd is recited with a view to redeem the 
head from Yama.’ The provision for the restoration of life to the human head 
and the recitation of the Tamagdthd with the expression ‘Comrades of death’ 
occurring in it, clearly indicate that the actual sacrifice of a human victim is 
intended here. 

The other four animal heads required arc of a horse, ahull, a ram and 
a he-goat.® 

The Sutras of the Krsna Yajurveda School closely follow the line hiid 
down in the T. S. B. However, they contain some additions and variations also. 


1. §.B. VI. 2.1.; Kat. Sr. XVI. 5. 

2. T.S.B. V. 1.8, 9; Ap. Sr. XVI. 6, 7. 

3 q^^Tt 1 T.S. IV. 2. 10. Cf. K.S. XVI. 17; M. S. II. 7. 17. 

4. iVTT Ti'q’: 2 - 4'^ iJrii *1 fc.qT ^ *<i9l fTTqTnr fi'c'q I 

T.S.B. V. 1. 8. 

5. ‘qrl;’ fil afireq-mq JTTFmfir 1 Sa> ana on T. S. B. V. 

1.8, p. 105. 

6. STS' qfr fit ^^trfir ’t-n ^ tti'orr; 

sti'fttq'ttnrtqfir gtr i T. s. B. v. i. 8. 

7. 501 SufitHrii Tti9IA| ^*H<li<TTbT: qfrrTRfiT T*n%lr'T3|’q^.q% | T. S. B. V. 1.8. 

8. E. g. . . gONVdl gfqsRt, S. B. VI. 2. 1. 15; Baud. Sr. X. 9. 
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According to the Baud. Sr.h the human head maybe obtained without 
actually killing a man; it may be of a Vaisya (and not of a Brahmana, Rajanya 
or Sudra), killed in battle. Out of the heads of the other four victims - horse, bull, 
ram and he-goat — that of the horse may also be of one killed in battle. The method 
of obtaining the two heads and the specification of the caste of the human victim 
are additional rules prescribed by the Sutrakara. The Ap. Sr. further extends 
the option by laying down that the human head may be of a Vaisya or a 
Rajanya, either killed by an arrow or lightning-stroke.- TheVaik. Sr.® and the 
Sat. Sr.^ repeat the same. The Ap. Sr.“ prescribes additional rules that for the 
purpose of obtaining the heads, the four animals should be uncastrated and that 
the heads of all the five victims should be coated with clay. Unlike the Baud. 
Sr., Ap. Sr., Vaik. Sr. and Sat. Sr. do not recognise the head of a horse killed in 
battle. They are in favour of actually killing a horse for this purpose. 

The Baud. Sr. mentions only 7 beans in connection with making the head 
medhya, but the Ap. Sr., Vaik. Sr. and Sat. Sr. refer to 28 beans.® Further, 
according to Baud. Sr., all the heads should be placed on the ant-hill for the 
purpose of the restoration of life, but the Ap. Sr., Vaik. Sr. and Sat. Sr.’ follow the 
T.S.B. here and lay down that only the human head should be placed on it. 

Now let us examine the evidence of the Sukla Yajurveda School in this 
connection. The V.S.® also refers to b.vo classes of pasus - dvipada and catuspada. 
The S.B. gives a detailed account of the theory of the paheapah. It is stated 
that Prajapati was at one time searching for Agni who saw five animals - the purusa 
(man), the horse, the bull, the ram and the he-goat and entered into them. In 
the course of his search for Agni, Prajapati also saw these five animals. As they 
were seen by him they arc called pasu. Then he wished to fit those animals — 


1 . rfirfir ^ ^ fire’fr frsepr ^ ^ l Baud. Sr. X. 9. 

2. TTJviTRT i Ap. Sr. XVI. 6. 2. 

3. Vaik. Sr. XXIX' XVIII. 3. 

4. Sat. Sr. XI. 1. 67. 

5. . . Ap. Sr. XVI. 7.1. srfir 

Ibid, XVI. 7.12. See also Vaik. §r. XXIX/XVIII. 4. 

6. Baud. Sr. X.9; Ap. Sr. XVI. 6.2; Vaik. Sr. XXIX/XVIll. 3; Sat. Sr. XI.I.6 ’ also 

prescribes the option of 24 beans. 

7. Baud. Sr., ibid; Ap. Sr. XVI. 6.3; Vaik. Sr. XXIX/XVIII. 3; Sat. Sr. XI.I. 68. 

8. V.S. XIII. 50. 
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the form of Agni — into his own self. He sacrificed them for different gods - the 
purusa for Visvakarman, the horse for Varuna, the bull for Indra, the ram for 
Tvastr and the he-goat for Agni. It is emphasised that he slaughtered them in 
the sacrifice. In the Agnicayana the sacrificer imitates this action of Praja- 
pati and while doing so he makes a home for Agni, for whom these animals are 
conceived as food.^ 

The pasus are slaughtered according to their form and excellence.- 
Thus purusa (man) is slaughtered first because he is the foremost of all animals.® 
This idea goes back to the Purusasukta of the R. V. where it is stated that purusa 
is the first-born.'* There is also the provision for ropes (rasand^) which may be 
either all alike for all the pasus or varying in length -the longest one for the 
man and in decreasing order, the shortest for the last, i.e. the he-goat. Unlike 
the texts of the Krsna Yajurvxda School, the S.B. makes no mention of making 
the heads medhya by treating it with the mdsas and by placing it near the 
ant-heap. 

Besides the orthodox and general practice of obtaining the five heads by 
actually sacrificing the five animals including man, the §. B. also notices certain 
variations in the practice but disapproves each of tliem. It refers to a practice 
of obtaining the heads in a manner different from that mentioned above, that is, 
without performing the animal sacrifice and slaughtering the victims.® Sayana’ 
explains that it may be by buying, begging or other means referred to in the Kat. 
§r. The view of the S.B. is that these heads arc unpropitiated and should not 
be used. It mentions one Asadhi Sausromatcya who was overtaken by death 
just after a sacrifice, in this manner, was performed for him.® There was another 
practice of making gold heads and using them in the Agnicayana. This text 


1. j I VI. 2. 1. 14,13. 

2. I S.B. VI. 2.1.18. 

3. 5^4 1 % 5r«nT; I S.B. vi. 2.1.18. 

4. 5^ ^sTFtwr:, R.v. X. 90. 7. 

5. ^9'f n='44TTT Tsprr: I STITT: . . . TT^f TTfSTTS- 

srr^jfr §.B. VI. 2. 1. 19. 

6. (^rs) TSTsftVifJT "T^ ^ I S.B. VI. 2.1.37. 

7. S.B.E., vol. XLI, pt. Ill, p. 170, fn. 1. 

8. sRTJfftnfir ff trrfir trs tt % Trfir jutit i S.B. VI. 2.1.37. 
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deprecates it by declaring that these are false istakds and no heads of victims^ 
A third one was of using earthen heads which has also been disapproved." The 
S.B. lays down in an emphatic manner that the way to obtain these heads should 
be by actually slaughtering the five victims.® 

The S.B. further adds\ in the same connection that at that time only 
two he-goats were slaughtered - one for Prajapati and another for \"a) u. Though 
it appears to be like an option for the sacrifice of the five victims, it may be an 
addtional rite. In the T.S.B.® also the sacrifice of an animal for Prajapati 
is an additional one performed to conclude the rite of the istakdpasu, requiring 
compulsorily the sacrifice of five victims. 

The S.B.® appears to lay down an option when it states that the hornless 
bearded he-goat contains the forms of all the five animals and that by slaughtering 
this one, all the five ones are slaughtered. It is significant to notice that the Vaik.’ 
Sv., belonging to the Krsna Yajurveda, also notices the alternative practice of 
obtaining only one head instead of five for this purpose. 

The Kat. Sr. lays down certain additional and optional practices which 
are not found in the S.B. The human victim required for the purpose of ob- 
taining the head may be either a Vaisya or a Rajanya.® This we find in the Ap. 
Sr. also which belongs to the other school.® There is also a provision in the Kat. 
Sr. for putting trna in the throat of the five victims before they are slaughtered.'" 
It is to be noted that the purusa is to be slaughtered, according to this text, in an 
enclosure." Then follows the rite of prdnasodhana either of the he-goat only 

1. I 3tg^r^rSffh5^??!=rFTt^?rrS3tJT^re^:^f|fl-(f;T'TJ75fi'q'?F'T I (Weber and 

Eggeling, however, accept the reading in place of the second S.B. 

VI. 2.1. 38. 

2. JT^rrirRT I S.B. VI. 2.I. 39. 

3. TSTdT^iTd', S.B. VI. 2.1. 39. 

4. ^rr^srrqrir^ s.b. vi. 2 . 1 . 39 . 

5. srrsrrT-TTft 1 T. s. B. v. 1 . 8. 

6. q’ff'Tu 'TST^sBrn^'-rr . . .S.B. vi. 2 . 2 . 1 . 3 . 

7. . . .irfe ^7^ ^ fiR: ?T#F5R:?2tFr I Vaik. Sr. XXIX/XVIII. 6. 

8. TFtfr TRp^ifr I Kat. Sr. XVI. 17. 

9. Supra, p. 141. 

10. fiRiVIKd I Kat. Sr. XVI. 18. 

11. I Ibid, XVI. 14. 
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or of all4 Then, evidently with a view to make them medhya, the heads are to 
be anointed with ghrta either in complete form as they are or after removing skin, 
flesh and brain-matter from them.^ 

After laying down rules for the normal practice of obtaining the heads 
by the sacrifice of the five victims, Kat. Sr.® also mentions the options in this res- 
pect, namely, the heads obtained by a method other than the actual sacrifice 
or gold models or terracotta imitations. It is significant to note that the S.B.®^ 
notices these valuations but does not recognise them as options. 

In the Sank. Sr.,'* belonging to the R. V., we find reference to the five 
sacrificial victims - man, he-goat, ram, bull and horse. Tliere is also an indication 
of the sacrifice of a hornless goat® for Prajapati or \^ayu as a substitute for the 
sacrifice of the five victims. V'ariations® in this practice were followed by different 
Vakhas of the same school. 

After removing the heads for the purposes of sacrifice, the trunks of the 
victims were thrown into water'' which was used for making the bricks. In the 
earlier texts of the Krsna Yajurv'eda, we do not find any specific mention of the 
practice of throwing the trunks into water. The Ap. Sr.,® w'hich is a late production 
of the Taittiriya School, adopts this practice which evidently shows the influence 
of the other school. 

After the sacrifice of the five victims, there follow a number of ceremo- 
nies leading to the preparation of the fire-pan and placing of fire in it. According 


1 . 3r3FiT Jr^T^'fnrru; I rf i ibki, xvi. 15, I6. 

2. ibid, xvi. 30 , 31. 

3. arfJTThT WT 1 hr i ibid, x\'i. 32. 

3a. S.B. VI. 2. 1. 38, 39. 

4. 5^Sifisf^4fr Wfr 93 :^ | Sank. Sr. IX. 23. 4. 

5. arsfr 9T l ibid, IX. 23. 5. 

6. wfr trspqf 9T I SFT: I I I 'Tjf sfr | jpf q-srq-; I ir?-|-T- 

sr^sTTTd': t^srfTtr I 3I3ff T'STifffd' I I Sank. Sr., 

Bhasya of Varadattasuta Anartiya, vol. Ill, p. 24. 

7. I S.B. VI. 2.1.7. Sayana explains as ip^v.ifq-’ 

I Kat. Sr. XVI. 19. 

8 . m: I Ap. Sr. xvi. 8.1. 
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to the Sarhhitas of the Krsna Yajurveda, T.S. (Brahmana) and the Sutras of the 
Taittiriya School,' the first rite is the Savita offering in which god Savitr is invoked 
to give inspiration for the sacrifice. In the S.B. and Kat. Sr., belonging to the 
Sukla Yajurveda School, however, we find a minor variation in this procedure; 
here this rite is performed after getting the animals ready for bringing the clay 
and making the spade for digging it.- The spade, according to the T.S.B.®, is 
made of reed; it is perforated and a fathom long. It is also pointed at both 
the ends and is of an undefined length. The Baud. Sr.' provides for a gold 
spade also. 

In the Ap. Sr.®, however, we find the provision for the spade of venu which 
may be sharp at both the ends. The size of the spade may be a prddesa or vydydma 
(a fathom) or an aratni or of any length. In the S. B.* we find provision for spade 
made of bamboo. It should be spotted and a span or a cubit (an arm’s length) 
in length. It should be sharp on one side or on both sides. The Kat. Sr.’ refers to 
the option of gold spade also. But the main provisions in this respect are almost 
the same as in the S.B. It should be of bamboo and should measure a prddesa 
or an aratniA It is significant that in laying down the option of a gold spade we 
find an agreement between the Kat. Sr. and Baud. Sr. 

As regards the animals intended for the purpose of bringing the clay, 
we find the provision for two animals, a ho' sc and an ass in the Samhitas®, 
Brahmanas'® and the Sutras" of the Krsna Yajurveda. Though in the light of the 

1. T. S. IV. 1. 1; K. S. XVIII. 19; M. S. III. 1. 1,2. etc. T. S. B. V. 3.1. ^ 

qr etc. Baud. Sr. X. 2. etc. Ap. Sr. XVI. 1. 7. 

2. S.B. VI. 3.2. 1 ff.; Kat. Sr. XVI. 48, 49. 

3. qofi; ^fqTrf^Fd . . . I sqrfrqrqr i . . . arrftfiTdT 'qqfr tirqr i 

T.S.B. V. I. 1. 

4. Baud. Sr. X. 3. 

5. #11^ SW, .\p. Sr. XVI. l. 7. 

6. S.B. V. 3. 1. 31 ff. 

7. Kat. Sr. XVI. 49. 

8. TrdqM'I qr l Ibid, XVI. 48. 

9. qlrespr-r. . ttw. . .arfitr qwtfqq i T. s. 

IV. I. 2. Cf. K. S. XVI. I; M. S. II. 7. 2. 

10. qdff . . .qs^rqt Tra-q qqqqqdiq srfqe^mfh. . . i T. S 

o o 

B. V. 1. 2; K. S. B. XIX. 2; M. S. B. III. 1. 3. 
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§.B. and the commentary’ of Mahidhara, Griffith^ opines that the address to 
Ahgiras in the V.S. imphes the presence of a goat, it is to be noted that the horse 
and ass alone are mentioned specifically in this text and not the he-goat. This 
is obviously an innovation found in the §.B. In the Sukla Yajurveda 
School, as the evidence of S.B.^ and Kat. §r.^ shows, we find three animals, a 
horse, an ass and an aja (he-goat). South of the Ahavaniya, the animals arc 
made to stand facing the east in this order -first the horse, then die ass and the 
he-goat respectively. 

In the Sutras * of the Taittiriya School we find that the animals arc fastened 
with halters. The evidence of Baud. ;§r.® shows that the halter is either of kusa 
or munjd. 

The Kat. Sr., however, refers to the three animals each tied with a 
pancdnga mufija. 

A clay ball® is placed in a rectangular pit in a front (to the east) of the Aha- 
vaniya and then the ground is made even. Halfway between the Ahavaniya and 
the clay ball, he places the ant-hill clay. After the recitation of mantras and the 
GarhapatyaAgni being enkindled, the animals arc taken to the lump of clay. The 
anaddhd purusa (the sham man) is to be seen. Then the ant-hill is taken and after 
seeing the clay ball through its hole, it is placed there. The horse is made to place its 
foot on the clay ball which is then marked with three lines with the spade and is dug 
up with it. Then krsndjina (black antelope hide) is spread with a lotus leaf,’ on 
which the clay ball is placed.® The corners of the black antelope skin arc tied 
with a trivrtd munjd^ and the bundle is placed on the animals with the recitation 


... 1 Baud. Sr. X. 2. Cf. .\p. Sr. XVI. 2. 1, 2; Vaik. Sr. XXIX/XVIII. 1; Sat. Sr. XI. 

1. 12, 13. 

1. Griffith, V.S. XI. 45, 47 fns. 

2. , l S. B. VI. 3. l. 28. 

3. sTf^frif TT?nfr i Kat. 

Sr. XVI. 47. 

4. Baud. Sr. X. 1; Ap. Sr. XVI. 2.1, 2. 

5. T5r^ f5nn:!fT ^r, Baud. Sr. X. 1. See fn. 3 above. 

6. Baud. Sr. X. 1; I Kat. Sr. XVI. 45. 

7. Kat. Sr. XVI. 58, 59, 65, 66. 

8. S.B. VI. 4. 1. 7; Kat. Sr. XVI. 66-69. 

9. S.B. VI. 4.1.9; Kat. Sr. XVI. 75. 
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of mantrasA While bringing the clay, the he-goat is first, then the ass, and the 
horse is the last. The S.B. offers an explanation for this order. “Inasmuch 
as the ass does not go first, either in going from here or in coming back from there, 
therefore, the Brahmana and the Ksatriya never go behind the Vaisya or Sudra; 
hence they walk in this order to avoid confusion between good and bad. And. 
moreover, he (the sacrificer) thus encloses those two castes (Vaisya and Sudra) 
on both sides by the priesthood and nobility and makes them submissive."” The 
sham man is seen again as before.® The lump of clay, brought by the animals, 
is placed in a fenced place situated to the north of the Ahavaniya fire, having its 
entrance towards the east,^ in a fenced place situated to the north of the Ahavaniya 
having its entrance towards the east. 

The procedure has been described above mainly on the basis of the 
Kat. Sr. where we find an elaborate account thereof. In the Srauta Sutras of 
the Krsna Yajurveda School wc notice certain variations, besides that which 
pertains to the number of animals required for the purpose of bringing the clay. 
According to Baudhayana® and Apastamba®, the horse should proceed first 
while going to take the clay. Here we find agreement between the two major 
Schools. But Apastamba’ lays down the option that the ass should also proceed 
first if the object is success in a sinful act and victory over enemies {abhiedra). 
Evidently, Apastamba has here in mind a practice mentioned in the T.S.B. (V. 
1.2) which prescribes that the ass should proceed first in case the object is to injure 
enemies. The texts® of the Taittiriya School agree on the point that the clay 


1. S.B. VI. 4.4.5; Kat. §r. XVI. 79. 

2. S.B.E., vol. XLI, pt. Ill; VI. 4.4.13, p. 227. 3RW; 5144 441 54*41: 

4441444^^ 44iT453n'4dT45r. 4443^14 4f4i44[4I4 444 4411441 44i 54'4l: 4441444444 44%4T 
441 4r44t 4444: 444Sgf4 rF4r4 44144 41^454 ^Tr4444 5454 4 4? 4 45414^444441^4 
4444mt44r4r4t 4^*4T 444?444 44f 54afi4f44: 4fT454i%S444f4'ifi 1 S.B. VI. 4. 4. 13. 

3. Kat. Sr. XVI. 82. 

4. Ibid, XVI. 83. 

5. 454 4 444 4 44^4, Baud. Sr. X. 1. 

6. Ap. Sr. XVI. 2. 

7. 4f4 4T4%4 4144444 t4Tf4f4 444444T 45554: I .Ap. Sr. XVI. 2.4. Sayana explains pdpai asj asatn 
as 414k4 4g 44 4?4 44IR44 4144^, 3rf45m 41445 44 ‘4T444T4' 44554 f4144f4rq4: I (T.S.B. 
V. 1. 2, vol. III., p. 22, 23). Keith has translated 4T44?44 (H.O.S., vol. 19, p. 392) as 
‘confusion.’ He has evidently missed the explanation of Sayana. 

8. 434441 4144, . . 4^4 44?44t4'4 , T.S. IV. 1.2. 4^ 34414414 f44tT 44 etc. Baud. Sr. X. 4. 

>0 >3 

44 4144^ ffh 444455 3444114 I Ap. Sr. XVI. 3.10 
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should be brought on the back of the ass only, as it is considered the carrier of Agni 
whereas in the procedure of the Sukla Yajurveda we find that all the animals are 
to be employed for this purposed Then again, the Sutras- of the Taittiriya School 
further lay down that gold should be placed in the hoof of the horse at one stage 
while digging and taking the clay. 

Making of the Ukhd ( The Fire-Pan). 

In the Taittiriya School® the making of the fire-pan begins with the 
invocation to Agni and other deities like Mitra and Rudras. The various acts 
involved in this rite are with a view to winning support, healing and freedom from 
obstacles for the sacrificer. The invocation to Agni and other deities occurs in 
the V.S.^ also at the beginning of this rite. 

According to the T.S.B.® armakapdla (potsherds from an ancient deserted 
site), sarkard (sand), ajaloma (goat-hair) and krsndjinaloma are to be mixed with 
the clay. In the §.B.“ of the l^ukla School it has been stated that the water of 
paldsa should bp used for working the clay as the paldsa tree symbolises firmness. 
The provision has been laid down for mixing with clay, goat-hair and three 
kinds of powder — sand of gravel, stone, and iron-rust.' The Kat. Sr.*, belonging 
to the same school, follows the details of the §.B, 

In the Ap. Sr.® of the Krsna School we find greater detail regarding 
the materials to be mixed with clay which are armakapdla, bamboo-coal, ricc- 


1. Kat. Sr. XVI. 79. 

2. fwtr. Baud. .“sr. X. 3. Cf. Ap. Sr. XVI. 2.11; 
Vaik. Sr. XXIX/XVIII. 1. 

3. T.S.B. V. 1.6. etc.). 

4. V.S, XI. 49 ff. 

5. 3t4h4dlPl ^TTrT^rfr 3TT'T5fra’'fi'q'^'4. . 5 4"^- 

I Sayana on T.S.B. IV. 1.6, p. 71. 

6 TiJi N I d Id sanrr . . .S. B. VI. 5. 1. 1. Sayana explains ‘qriTSFr^TzrfiB^^’ as 

7. I . . . l JT? <lsii4lstfRyp%q- pfwPr . S.B. VI. 5.1.4, 6. 

8. snprmfiT:. . . Kat. Sr. XVI. 87, 88. 

9. sr^rpTfir; jwTfir: ^ otti fd d^prl^^rTfJTfiTfTffT, Ap. Sr. 

XVI. 4.1. 
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husk, (butea frondosa) palah-rtsm, sand, all powdered, along with krsnajina 
and ajaloma. Baudhayana,^ however, gives fewer details than Apastamba. 

It is significant to notice that the Sutras of the Taittiriya School, on the 
whole, give fuller details in this respect. The evidence shows that krsndjina- 
loma was exclusively used by the Krsna Yajurveda and iron-rust by the Sukla 
Yajurveda School. 

Then the goddess Sinivali, who is described as a beautiful maiden, having 
fair braids (sukaparda), fair head-dress (sukurira) and as fair-limbed (svaupasa^), 
is invoked to make the clay softer and initiate the preparation of the Ukha 
by placing the clay in the hands of the Great Aditi. 

Sayan a gives the following details regarding the shape of the Ukha, on 
the basis of the T.S.B. He says that it should consist of three parts^ so 
as to look like three pots placed upon one anotheU with a chord round the neck 
or the junction of the first and second part* to represent symbolically the meet- 
ing of the three worlds® and also to make them firm. In the i^.B.’ this chord 
has been compared to the rajju or pah of Varuna and is made with the 
mantra V.S. XI. 59. There are four vertical bands representing the four 
quarters,® The vertical and horizontal belts are chords intended to strengthen 


1. *1+ <1 pH t-t I j Baud. Sr. X. 5; Vaik. §r. XXIX/ 
XVIII. 1 closely follows Ap. Sr. 

2. gfrnr i ^rr anm ^ift: i T.s. iv. 1.5. Cf. K.S. XVI. 

4; M.S. II. 7.5; V.S. XVI. 56; S.B. VI. 5.1.10; Baud. Sr. X. 5; Vaik. Sr. XXIX/XVIII. 
1. 7. See also Sayana on T.S. IV. 1.5, vol. Ill, pp. 72 ff. 

3. TJT 1% etc. T.S.B. V. 1.6. 

4. 3pTT?-)Tni^, I fil fd TSlTTtr, TStmi (Sayana 

on ibid) : ’TTGd', Vaik. Sr. XXIX'XVIII. 1. 

5. T.s. iv. 1.4. ^ 'titht’ i | ^ ‘anfer’ (-AfiT- 

FRTT ‘tTRT’ (TR5rRaT»4TJfrqT TTR) ‘arW, Sayana on T.S. IV. 1. 5; see also S.B. 

VI. 5. 2. 11. 

6. 3R I'd RiTMlH'Rr: mTr#tt S.B. VI. 5. 2. 12. 

7. . .Ibid, VI. 5. 2. 13. 

8. SR =^^S3;?Rf: 1 feff TT. . . Ibid, VI. 5. 2. 14. 
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the Ukha.^ The Ukha has been described as stand.^ The Taittiriya® School 
favours dvistand evidently because the upper and lower parts simulate two breasts. 
Ukhas with four and eight nipples or breast-like parts are also well known. The 
Taittiriya School also mentions a Ukha with nine corners for the purpose of abhi- 
cdra.* But this type is unknown to the Sukla School. 

According to the the Ukha should be a span high and a span wide 

at the top. Sayana, commenting on T.S. (V.I.5.), explains that it should measure 
one prddesa (approximately 9 ins). Katyayana® essentially follows the §.B. 
He further lays down that in case where five animals arc sacrificed it should 
measure 5 prddesas or 1 isu’ [dyama). 

Apastamba® prescribes that the Ukha should be either rectangular or 
round. It should be one span in height, one aratni in width and with a circum- 
ference of one vydydma. But it may also have different dimensions. Baudha- 
yana® also follows the same line. 

After considering the details given in the various texts, we notice that the 
standard type of Ukha, known to the two major Schools, should be one prddesa 
in length and one prddesa in width and should consist of three parts, the two 
horizontal and one vertical with a cordon at the junction of the first and second. 

The great significance attached to the Ukha may be known from the fact 


'3 'i c 

i ibid, vi. 5. 2. 15. 

2. Ibid. VI. 5. 2.18, 19. fSFRT, ddMdT, etc.). 

3. fk^r^rt T.S.B. V. l. 6. ^tTgRT: ’^■TT ft =^ r pTi 4 ,;d — Sayana 

on T. S. IV. 1.5. In T.S.B. V. 1.6. there is also reference to and 

4. JRrfwbrTtfr: fifif fTTdsq-R | Ibid, V. 1.6; also Baud. Sr. X. 

5; Ap. Sr. XVI. 4. 11. 

5. ^f I sTitmrrfr S.B. vi. 5. 2. 8. 

6. ^ l Kat. Sr. XVI. 93. 

7. qrsHsrr^ijiifHTgi^ srr i ibid, xvi. 94. 

8. hRhuswi ^ I sntiii H i pif n kP^ h R r sqrqTRTrrrf i stqf RfMHi 

gr I Ap. Sr. XVI. 4. 7. He also refers to the practice of the Vajasaneyins in respect of the 
Ukha, in case five animals are sacrificed. Ibid, XVI. 4. 8. ^ 

9. gr ^ xiFTT I Baud. Sr. X. 5. 
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that it has been described as the head* of the sacrifice in the texts. The 
however, describes it as the \vomb of Agni. 

The Asddhd 

In the Saihhitas we find the same hymn® addressed to the most signi- 
ficant brick called asddhd which has been conceived, in all the schools, as the 
symbol of victory over foes. Evidently this connotation of the asddhd was fixed 
before the Saihhitas of the different Sakhas came into existence. The T.S.B.* 
gives additional details. The term devalaksmavi, used to describe the brick, 
shows that it was engraved with tlie characteristic mark of the sacrifice. The 
other term trydlikhitd, used in this connection, has been explained by Sayana as 
tripundavadrekhd — three lines like the tripunda, the symbol of gods,® by which gods 
defeat the asuras. The Srauta Sutras of Baudhayana, Apastamba and Vaikha- 
nasa preserve this tradition faithfully.® This brick was prepared by the sacrificer 
out of the same clay with which the Uklia was prepared. The brick should be 
rectangular and trydlikhitd A According to the S.B. also, it should be trydlikhitd 
and should measure one pdda {pddamdtri)A 

We find a notable difference between the practices of the two major 
Schools. In the School of the v^ukla Yajurveda® it is laid down that the brick 
should be prepared by the chief queen or chief wife of the sacrificer. According 


1. ftlTTSfit, T.S. n'. 1. 5 ; T. S. B. V. 1. 6; Baud. Sr. X. 5; Ap 
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2 S.B. VI. 5. 2. 21. 

3. ttfiTFTT fnr; i T.S. IV. 2. 9; 

K.S. XVI. 16; M.S. II. 7. 16; V.S. XIII. 26. 
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'TrfhtFfRfh I T. S. B. V. 2. 8. 
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qiflfl I Sayana on T.S. IV. 2. 9. 

6. Baud. Sr. X. 32; Ap. Sr. XVI. 5. 9, XVI. 24. 12, 13; Vaik. Sr. XXIX/XVIII. 1. 

7. q- qrrfh tflsqrarirqtqT gq ’qrfePqqifH'-^.r l Ap. Sr. X\T. 5. 4; Vaik. Sr 

XXIX/XVIII. 1. 

8. S.B. VI. 5. 3, 2-4. qqqmrqfTpff qqrfbfg’'Tm I Kat. Sr. XVI. 

9. qwTsgrrrqTsapTTst 5^?' qxtfq I . . . qrfrqrqrsgq qq; <+’>491 #i+iqifti4 +ti% . . . 

S.B. VI. 5. 3. 1 ; Kat. Sr. XVI. 90. 
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to the other school, the yajamdna himself should prepare it. In the T.S.B. 
there is no direct reference to the maker of the Ukha. But in the Ap. §r. and 
Vaik. Sr. the Ukha and the asadha both are prepared by the sacrificer.^ 

The three visvajyotis bricks which are special ones, marked with three 
lines, are also prepared, according to the S.B.^, by the sacrificer out of the same 
clay. Katyayana^ also preserves this tradition. But this method of making these 
bricks is confined to the Sukla School only. 

Fumigation of the Ukha. and its Samskdra 

The procedure^ for fumigation and samskdra of the Ukha is mentioned 
in all the Saihhitas, Brahmanas and Srauta Sutras. Having dug a wide and 
spacious hole inside a shed® or near the Garhapatya,® the Ukha is placed upside 
down on sand.’ Seven balls of horse-dung® or, according to the Baud. Sr,® 21 
balls of horse-dung and sheep-dung are placed. 

The Adhvaryu fumigates the kiln with the fire taken from the Daksina 
or Garhapatya hearth. The horse-dung is used because of the equation of 
horse with Prajapati and Agni.” The number seven in this connection is also 
significant. The Ukha is conceived as the head of the sacrifice and the head 
should have seven holes through which prdria may be infused.^® 


1. Ap. Sr. XVI. 1.1, 2; Vaik. Sr. XXIX/XVIII. 1. 

2. S.B. VI. 5. 3. 5. 
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4. T.S. IV. 1.6; K.S. XVI. 5.6: M.S. II. 7. 6; V.S. XI. 57, 65; T.S.B. V. 1. 7; S.B. VI. 5. 3. fi- 
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The hole is dug with an im^ocation to Aditi to avoid injury to earth. 
The Ukha is placed in it in an inverted position* with one invocation to the wives 
of gods, as they are supposed to have fashioned it in times of yore. In course 
of fumigation, invocations are made to gods like Mitra and Vasu. The Ukha 
is then cleansed of the ashes with an invocation to Savitr. Goat’s milk is 
then poured into it- in order to avoid injury to it. The goat’s milk is 
chosen because goat has sprung from the head of Prajapati or Agni and Agni 
would not injure its own self Another explanation is that, as the goat eats all 
kind of herbs, its milk is efficacious. 

The Ukha and the asadhd are baked in the same pit.® According to 
the S.B., the visvajyotis bricks are also baked along with them.'* 

Incidentally, it is to be noticed that the literary evidence throws light on 
the practice of inverted firing.^ 

The Making of the Bricks 

In the Kat. Sr. we find the rules regarding the preparation of other 
bricks afeer the making of the Ukha and the three visvajyotis bricks and certain 
other ceremonies like fumigation of the Ukha. The bricks of the first, third 
and fifth layers are marked witli three lines and those of the remaining ones, 

i.e. second and fourth, with unlimited lines.® Then they are baked. ^ 

Apastamba® lays down that after the diksd the sacrificer performs the 
ceremony of making the bricks which are pddamdtri, aratnimdtri, urvasthimdtri 
and anukamdtri. They ai e marked with three lines and are so baked as to 
become reddish. They should not be broken, black or spotted. 


1. Infra, fn. 5. 

2. T.S.B. V. 1.7; .S.B. VI. 5. 4. 1 ff. 
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8. Ap. Sr. XVI. 13.5.. . ' ' 

Ibid, XVI. 13.6. T^cTI Ibid, XVI. 13.7 

Ibid, XVI. 13.9. 
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Vaikhanasa^ refers to catiirasrd bricks and Satyasadha-, to both caturasrd 
and mandalestakd. Other details are the same as in the Ap. Sr. 

x\ccording to the 10800 bricks are required for ail the five layers. 

The evidence of Katyayana,* however, shows that the number of lokamprnd 
(space filler) bricks is not fixed and, as such, the total number of bricks may vary. 

Agni-Upddhdna and Agnidhdrana 

After the fumigation and the samskdra of the Ukha follow the rites of Agni- 
Upadhana including the taking of the Ukha to the cayanadem (area of the 
fire altar) . All these rites are performed with a view to place the fire into the fire- 
pan. These rites, in their essential form, have been prescribed in the Sarhhitas.® 

In the Brahmanas we find further elaborations. The T.S.B. prescribes 
the diksd or the initiation or consecration ceremony with six mantras^ identified 
with six seasons. It is further stated that the consecration takes place with seven 
mantras for the metres are seven.’ Sayana explains that this rite should be 
performed with a homa.^ 

In the S.B. and Kat. §r.® there is provision for diksd more than once. 
The initiation starts on the day of the new moon^“, i.e. a week after the making of 
the Ukha. It starts with the offering of an animal cake (Pasupuredasa) to 
Vaisvanara on twelve pot-sherds“ and imposes upon the sacrificer a particular 
discipline that he must not sleep upon a couch nor eat flesh nor do sexual 
intercourse.*- According to the S.B., this is the first diksd but it is not a diksd 


1. Vaik. Sr. XXIX/XVIII. 11. 

2. Sat. Sr. XT. 5. 18. 

3. S.B.E., vol. XLI, pt. IV, p. 22 fn. 1., 

4. ^ I Kat. Sr. XVII. 162. 

5. T.S. IV. 1. 9,10; IV. 2. 2,3; K.S. XVI. 7. 10, 19; M.S. II. 7. 8,10; V.S. XI. 66-82; XII. 
1-29; XII. 31-43. 

6. T.S.B. V. 1. 9. 

7. T.S.B. V. 1. 9; K. S. B. XIX. 10; M. S. B. III. 1. 9 

8. 44+ K’ etc. (Sayana on T.S. IV. 1. 9). 
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10. S.B. VI. 2.2.26; Kat. Sr. XVI. 127. 

11. S.B. VI. 2. 1.35; Kat. Sr. XVI. 128. 
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in the regular sense because the sacrificer does not possess a girdle or black ante- 
lope hided Of that animal he should offer no samistayajus^ . The real diksa is 
discussed in the §. B. (VI. 6) afterwards. It consists of a triple offering, a cake 
to Agni-Visnu on 11 sherds, one to Vaisvanara on 12 pot-sherds and a pap for 
the Adityas.® 

Katyayana'' closely follows the §. B. and mentions the first diksa consis- 
ting of a Pasupurodasa to Vaisvanara. But he permits meat eating and sleeping 
on a couch, under certain special circumstances.® 

Among the Sutras of the Taittiriya School, Baudhayana® mentions only 
one diksa consisting of the triple offering to Agni-Visnu, Vaisvanara and Aditi 
with the six viantras of the T.S. Apastamba and Vaikhanasa, both of whom 
allude to the practice of the Vajasaneyins, show strong influence of this School. 
Like the Vajasaneyins, they' prescribe the first or the preparatory one consis- 
ting of the Pasupurodasa to Vaisvanara and the second or the real one consisting 
of the triple offering. They also mention that the Ukha is to be filled for one 
year and the diksa is to be performed on the 3rd, 6th or 12th day.® 

In the Sank. Sr. we only find the second diksa. In certain cases, a fourth 
oblation to Aditi and a fifth to Sarasvati or guests (Atithi) are also to be offered.* 

The Vaisvanara cakc^® is a peculiar feature of the diksa of the Agnicayana 
only and is conspicuous by its absence in other Soma sacrifices. 


1. Ibid. 

2. S. B. VI. 2. 2. 38. 
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9. I Sank. Sr. IX. 24. 2. 
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The kindling of the fire in the pan requires mnhjd and the special Samidha 
which has been described as Kdrmuki (of Kramuka), vaikankaii, audimbari, 
samimayi, pdldsi and akatthi eted The kindling sticks are not to be cut by an 
axe. Apastamba and Vaikhanasa prescribe the samidha of Tilvaka in connection 
with abhiedra.- It is significant to notice that the wood of Tilvaka is used in 
building the Tupas in the Syenayaga which is an Abhiedra rite. 

If by chance, the fire-pan breaks, there is a provision for Prdjakitta^ 
involving its restoration by the same-sherds. 

The fire is maintained in the Ukha. A golden round plate {Rukma) 
sewn into the dark white hair of an antelope skin is worn by the sacrificer round 
the neck so that it hangs upto the navel."* According to the T.S.B., the gold repre- 
sents brilliance and the Krsndjina priestly glory.® The Ukha with Agni is 
carried on a specially prepared seat {Asandi), one span high, one cubit — arm’s 
length wide and provided with feet and board which arc four-cornered, by means 
of a netting {Sikja'}.^ The sacrificer is required to carry about the Agni ever^^ 
day for a period of one year after the initiation, if he desires to derive the full 
benefit of the initiation ceremony^ During that period he is required to per- 
form every morning the rite of Visnukrama and Vatsapra®. 

The S.B. lays down that only for one half of the year he performs the 
Visnu-strides, and for the other half he worships the fire with the \^atsapra.® 
After Vatsapra we find the Miistikarana ceremony in the Ap.Sr. with prayers 
for the protection, preservation and strength of the Ukha.*° 

The T.S.B. and the §.B. give details regarding the driving about of the 


1. T.S.B V. 1.9; S.B. \T. 6. 3. 6, 7; Baud. Sr. X. 12; Ap. Sr. XVI. 10; Vaik. Sr. XXIX/ 
XVIII. 12; Kit. Sr. XVI. 135-137. 
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10. Ap. Sr. XVI. 11. 10 ff. 
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Ukhya-Agni in a chariot, whose creaking is to be avoided as it is considered 
demoniacald Katyayana- includes the driving about of the Agni in the Vani- 
vahana ceremony. The ashes from the Ukha are thrown either into water or 
elsewhere.^ 


The Building of the Gdrhapatya Hearth 

The building of the Garhapatya has been prescribed at this stage by the 
Sarhhitas (Brahmanas)'* and the Srauta Sutras* of the Krsna Yajurveda School 
as also the S.B.® and the Kat.Sr.' belonging to the Sukla Yajurveda. The essential 
elements of the rites are the same in both the Schools. 

According to the T.S.®, a prayer to Yama is first addressed for asking from 
him a place for the sacrifice. In the Sukla Yajurveda School®, however, we find 
the additional details concerning the sweeping of the ground with paldsa branch, 
which has been incorporated later on in the Ap.Sr. and Vaik.Sr. belonging to the 
Krsna Yajurveda.^® But in them we also find the option of sami branch for the 
palasa branch. 

Then there is a pro\ision for spreading sand and saline soil on the site of 
the Garhapatya in the T.S.B.*' In the Ap.Sr. and Vaik. Sr. of this School, and also 
in the S.B. and Kat. Sr. of the other school, there is a provision for spreading 21 
stones round the site. The S.B., however, does not specify the number.^- 

As regards the size of the Garhapatya, we do not find any mention in 
the T.S.B. But in the S.B. and also in the Sutras of the Krsna School we find 
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7. Kat. Sr. XVII. 3. 
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12. S.B. VII. 1. 1.6-13; Ap. Sr. XVI. 14. 1-4; Vaik. Sr. XXIX/XVIII. 12; Kat. Sr. XVII. 6, 7. 
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details about its shape and size also. The §.B. and the Kat. Sr. lay down that it 
should be circularh It should measure one fathom in diameter-. The Ap.Sr. and 
Vaik.Sr. also prescribe* the same shape but in the former, there is the option* of 
rectangular shape also. According to these two texts, it should measure one vyaycma^. 

All the texts agree that there should be 21 bricks in the Garhapatya 
hearth; 4 bricks are laid down in the middle, 2 in front, 2 behind and 13 lokam- 
prnas in the remaining space.® Katyayana, however, prescribes that the four 
bricks in the middle should be brhatis and the other 4 bricks (2 in front and 2 
behind) should be ardhabrhatis/ According to the S.B. and Kat. Sr., these 
four bricks should be laid tirascE (running crosswise from north to south)®. 
Apastamba provides the option of laying them samici (running in one direction) 
also.® Vaikhanasa mentions only samici}'' All these bricks are laid down with 
mantras and are made firm by rnortar.^^ 

In the T.S.B., the Ap. Sr. and the Vaik. §r., it is laid down that he, who 
piles the Garhapatya for tlie first time, should build up in five layers, one who 
piles for the second time, in three layers, and one who piles for the third time, in 
one layer only.** 

But the B. favours the building of the Garhapatya only in one 
layer** and disapproves the practice of building it in three layers.** Katyayana 
follows the §.B. but at the same time he makes the building of Garhapatya citi 
in three layers optional**. Thus, we find that the texts of the Sukla Yajurveda 
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School generally preferred the practice of building the Garhapatya hearth in 
one layer only. 

On the completion of the Garhapat\'a, a prayer is recited, according to 
the T.S.B.% for uniting the Agni that was before and that which is in the fire-pan. 
This symbolises the unity of the kingly power and the priestly power which are 
afterwards separated. 

There are fuller details in the S.B.- of the rites performed on the com- 
pletion of the Garhapatya. The Ukhyagni is put into the Garhapatya with 
the mantras (V. S. XII. 57-60}. The Ukha is fdled with sand which represents 
Vaisvanara and is removed from the netting. Alilk is then poured into it 
so that the human head may be placed into it later, and then it is lieated. 

Next comes the rite of placing, in a self-made cleft or hole, three black 
Nirrti^ bricks dried by rice-husk fire in the quarter of Nirrti (south) after going 
away from the actual place of the sacrifice. This rite symbolises tlie driving out 
of the evil. On this occasion no Sudadohas are recited. The sacrificcr throws* 
away the nettings, the sling of the gold plate, the seat and the two pads and on 
return, he worships the fire.® 

Preparation of the Ground for the Fire Altar 

The preparation of the ground for the fire altar has been prescribed in 
all the texts. The sacrificial ground is demarcated by stones.® And then oxen 
arc yoked to plough the ground. The plough is made of udumbara wood. 
We find a general agreement among the texts’ that the number of oxen should 
be six or twelve, but the S.B., Kat. Sr. and Ap. §r. also give the option of 21.® 
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Here it is obvious that the Ap. l§r., belonging to the Taittiriya School, has adop- 
ted the practice of the Sukla Yajuiveda School. The cordage of the plough, 
according to the S.B. and Kat. Sr., consists of miirlja grass triply twisted.^ 

In the Ap. Sr. and Vaik. Sr. it is prescribed that a pit should be dug and 
filled with water for the oxen to drink.- According to the S.B. and the Kat. ^r., 
only the body of the altar should be ploughed^. On the other hand, the Sutras'* 
of the Krsna Yajurveda School require the ploughing of other parts of the 
ground also. 

The S.B. lays down that after ploughing the ground, a bunch of darbha 
grass is placed in the middle of the fire altar, and offering of ghee is made and 
jarfuls of water are poured on the ploughed ground with an udumbara jar. The Kat. 
Sr. closely follows the S.B. In the T.S.B., however, we find no mention of water- 
ing the ground at this stage. Baudhayana who belongs to that school does 
not prescribe this. But a Sutra® in the Ap. Sr. and Vaik. Sr. suggests that this 
practice was adopted by the Krsna Yajurveda School as well. 

Then various kinds of herbs and seeds are sown. The S.B.® associates 
these herbs with Soma. In the T.S.’ the osadhis are described as somavati and 
somardjni and there is a dialogue between them and their king Soma. This 
text® further lays down that seeds of seven domestic and seven wild plants 
should be sown. Apastamba® gives a detailed list of these herbs. The seven 
domestic plants are tila, mdsa, vrthi, java, priyangu, am and godhuma. The 
seven wild ones are vetiu, sjdmaka, nivdra, jartila, gavedhiika, markataka and gdr- 
muta or kulattha. After this, the S.B.*® prescribes the buying of Soma which is 
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intended to interlink the Soma sacrifice with the performance of the fire ceremo- 
nies. In the T.S.h as already noticed, the osadhis are described as somavati 
and somardjm but there is no specific mention of the Soma. Then sand^ is 
scattered on the Garhapatya and the Ahavaniya. The T.S.B.® prescribes 
the spreading of gravel [sarkard). Apastamba* lays down that sand should 
be scattered on the area of the Ahavaniya and this area should be enclosed 
by sarkard. Then clod-bricks% known as yajusmati, are taken from outside the 
Vedi. 


The Uttaravedi 

A square mound or the Uttaravedi, measuring a yuga (86 angulas, 
1 ft. Indian or 5.25 ft. English) or 40 ft. (Indian) on each side, is thrown up in the 
middle of the body. The clod-bricks are placed in the mound of the Uttaravedi. 
Then sand, representing seeds, is spread on it, which symbolises womb. 
Afterw^ards, the whole body is covered with white sand, which is unnumbered 
and unlimited. Thus, the whole body is made level with the Uttara- 
vedi. But this sand is not spread on the area of the w ings and the tail. After 
levelling the sand, a horse or an ox is led about the altar® wTich is to be 
mounted from the middle of the body.’ After this starts the building of the 
first layer. 


The First Layer 

The first layer contains a lotus-leaf* in the centre of the body of the altar. 
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^vith a gold plate^ upon it and a gold man^ on the latter. There are two ladles®, 
one of kdrsmarya placed in the south and the other of udumbara in the north. 
The svayamdtrnd^ (naturally perforated brick) lies close to the gold man, with 
durvestakd or fresh green durvd^ grass placed upon it. After placing a number of 
special bricks, the most important brick asddhd^ is placed and then a kurma’’ 
(tortoise), ulukhala-musala^ (mortar and pestle), the Uklia® and the victim’s 
heads^" respectively. Then a number of other bricks^^ arc spread on the first 
layer. And finally the whole body of the altar is covered with piirisa and sand.‘® 

On examining the list of bricks, some striking features revealing the gradual 
evolution and growing complexity of this ritual present themselves to us. This 
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is clearly visible in the Krsna Yajurveda School. The mantras of the T.S.^ in 
this context, are associated with 7 bricks — smyamdtrnd, durvestakd, asddhd, retahsik, 
apasyd, prdnabhrt and apdnabhrt. The T.S.B.^ mentions 7 bricks — svayamdtrnd, 
durvestakd, asddhd {trydlikhitd), apasyd [samyata), prdnabhrt, apdnabhrt and chandasyd. 
But here we find chandasyd in place of retahsik-, however, there is no direct 
reference to retahsik. The K.S.B®. raises this number to 9 by adding dviyajus 
and rtavyd. The Ad.S.B^. adds two more names to this W'&t-visvajyotis and 
lokamprnd. The Baud. Sr®., by adding hiranyestakd, mandalestakd, virdja, sayuja and 
sarhydni, raises the number to 16. The Vaik. l§r®. omits rtavyd and chandasyd 
from the list of Ap. Sr. but adds apdnabhrt. 

The order of bricks often differs in the Krsna School. For instance, the 
dviyajus is mentioned just before asddhd in the hf.S.B. but before retahdk in 
K.S.B. Similarly, rtavyd is mentioned after asddhd in Baudhayana but before it 
in Apastamba " 

The texts of the Sukla Yajurveda School show uniformity in the number, 
names and order of bricks. The V.S*. reveals 10 names of bricks — svayamdtrnd, 
durvestakd, dviyajus, retahsik, visvajyotis, rtavyd, asddhd, apasyd, chandasyd and prdnabhrt. 
The S.B. and the Kat. Sr. adopt this very order and add lokamprnd ® which 
occurs for the first time in the M.S. of the Krsna School from which it appears 
to have been borrowed. Katyayana, however, includes the chandasyds in the 
apasyds but this is a minor diftcrcnce.'® 

Common Bricks of the Two Schools, their Numbers and Placing 

The common bricks^* of the two schools are svayamdtrnd, durvestakd, asddhd. 
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prdnabhrt, apa^jd and retahsik. The svayamdtrnd was the central brick of the body. 
The asddhd was placed after some bricks in front (to the east) of the central biick. 
The position of retahsik is not fixed. According to the Sukla School, it was placed 
afeer the dviyajas and before the visvajyotis, rtavyd and asddhd. In the K.S.B. and also 
in the Sutras of the Krsna Yajurveda, there is no uniformity regarding its placing. 
However, it was placed at some stage before the placing of the csddhd. But the 
M.S.B. of the Krsna School offers an exception. Here the retahsik has been mentioned 
after X\\t asddhd. The evidence of the T.S.B., Baud. §r., S.B. and Kat. Sr. reveals 
that in both the schools out of 50 prdnabhrt bricks four sets of ten bricks each 
are placed on the four diagonals of the body and the fifth set is laid down round the 
svayamdtrnd. The 15 apayds in groups of five each are laid down in the east, 
south and west (along the fringes of the body). The other 5 apasyds which 
are taken to be chandasyds also (§.B., Kat. Sr., Vaik. Sr.), arc laid down in the 
north.^ 


The cumulative evidence of die texts shows that after placing the special 
bricks, mentioned above, the remaining space was to be filled with the lokamprnds 
which were required to be placed on the wings and the tail also. This brick 
has, however, not been mentioned in the T.S.B. and the K.S. But a mantra of 
the latter reveals the name lokamprnd'. 

The brick, called apdnabhrP, occurs only in the majority of the texts of the 
Krsna School, the T.S.B., M.S.B., Baud. Sr. and Vaik. Sr. It finds no mention in 
the texts of the Sukla School. Thus, it is clear that it was confined to the Krsna 
School. 


We have already noticed that lokamprnd appears only in the M.S.B. 
of the Krsna Yajurveda School. But, besides the Sutra of that School, the S.B. 
and Kat. Sr. of the Sukla School also accept it. 

The case of dviyajus* reveals a new feature. It is mentioned in the M.S.B. 
and K.S.B. of the Krsna School. This name occurs in the Baud. Sr. but Apastamba 
and Vaikhanasa omit it. On the other hand, in the Sukla SehooP, this brick 
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continues right from the V.S. and S.B. down to the Kat. Sr. Similarly, rtavya} 
occurs in the K.S.B. and is accepted by Baudhayana and Apastamba, but is left 
by Vaikhanasa. However, it continues in the Sukla School throughout — in the 
V.S., §.B. and Kat. Sr. 

Some important Bricks and their Significance 

The significance of the asadhd has already been discussed. It has been 
identified with earth, speech and vital airs in the S.B." After putting this brick, 
the sacrificer conquers his enemies. Its placing, thus, involves an element of 
magical operation.® The T.S.B.® refers to it as devalaksmam and tryalikhitd and 
associates it \vith the support received by the gods in their contest with the Asuras. 

The svayamdlrnd^ or the naturally perforated brick is placed in the 
centre of the first layer of the body. In the mantra of theT.S®., it has been im^oked 
as vyacasvati (spacious), prathasvati (prthuldm), bhurnivaii, visvadhdyd {visvasya 
bhuvanasya dhartri). It is desired that the earth may be supported and the world 
may not be harmed. The brick is naturally perforated in order to permit the 
breath of cattle and of the sacrificer to pass and also to reveal the heaven. Commen- 
ting on the T.S.B., Sayana" explains that this brick should be a small sarkard 
stone with perforations (man-made or natural). The brick is compared with 
earth. The horse is made to sniff it and thereby it bestows breath upon it. 

According to the S.B.^ the svayamdtrnd symbolising food and breath is 
placed on the gold man and thus these two are placed close to the man. This 


1. Ibid. 

2. S.B. VII. 4.2.31-34. 

3. ?r4'ltTfr3rfrFtscr'TmJTiq' i Ibid, Vii. 4.2.33. 

4. T. S. B. V. 2.8. 

5. T.S. IV. 2.9; K.S. XVI. 16; M.S. II. 7. 16; V.S. XIII. 16; S.B. VII. 4.2.4; Baud. Sr. X. 31; 
Ap. Sr. XVI. 23; Vaik Sr. XXIX'XVIII. 17; Kat. Sr. XVII. 98. 

6. T.S. IV. 2.9. 

7. yr^iTfWPTf aTsirntFTPTr trsti trr fej'Tddr i Sayana on 

T.S.B. V. 2.7; p. 269. 

S.B. VII. 4.2.1. Fd'irRT^T'j'JrT»T9?tTrfir i srpifr# ggrfh i 

Ibid, VII. 4. 2. 2. 
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brick is the foundation of the altar-site or the body of Prajapati in the task 
of its restoration.! The Sutras of both the l§u':la and Krsna Schools have 
preserved this tradition.^ It is encircled by 10 prdnabhrt bricks. * 

Then according to the texts^ of both the Schools, the diirva brick, i.e. fresh 
green durva, grass, is placed on the svayamdtrnd. Apastamba*!, however, lays down 
that the durva should be taken along with the clod. 

The two retahsiks are conceived as the seed-shedding bricks, representing 
the two worlds.® According to the 1§.B., these two are laid down in front of the 
dviyajus which is in front of the central brick (svayamdtnid) . Katyayana also 
prescribes the laying down of two such bricks in this way.’ But in the Ki'sna 
Yajurveda School®, the T.S. and the Baud. Sr. refer to only one retahsik brick. 
Apastamba® provides for one or even two. 

The S.B.!® identifies the five groups of 50 prdnabhrts with the bestowing 
of breath on the five victims. The five groups arc associated with Vasistha, 
Bharadvaja, Visvamitra, Jamadagni and Visvakarma.!! 

The fifteen apasyds, associated with water, are compared to thunderbolt. 
They are laid down because water has flown out of the victims’ heads^^ In the 
T.S.B.!® they are compared to cattle and seed, and are placed so that fire may not 
burn excessively. 


1 . wrTfit i 

Ibid, VII. 4.2.3. 

2. Baud. Sr. X. 31; Ap. Sr. XVI. 23.1; Vaik. Sr. XXIX/XVIII. 17; Kat. Sr. XVI. 98. 

3. S.B. VIII. 1.1.4 ff; S.B.E, vol. XLIV, pt. IV, p. 2 fn. 

4. Supra, p. 162. 

5. ffvf . . . i Ap. Sr. xvi. 24. l, 

6. 3T2T I ?»fr # ?5TVl . , I S.B. VII. 4. 2. 22. 

7. S.B. VII. 4. 2. 22-24; Kat Sr. XVII. 94. 

8. T.S. IV. 2. 9; Baud. Sr. X. 31. 

9. Ap. Sr. XVI. 24. 3-5. 

10. 3r4i=cf%rr: i S.B. viii. 1. 1.2. 

11. T.S.B. V. 2. 10; S. B. VIII. I.l. 6 ff. 

12. 3(i4sgdi cITSg^ir: S.B. VII. 5. 2. 40. 

13. T.S.B. V. 2, 10. 
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The dviyajus is conceived as the human form of the sacrificer and the 
gold man is his divine form. It is placed close to the gold man to the east of 
it on the spine. It is also placed near the durvestakd in order to join breath with 
breath. 1 


The visvajyotis means literally the ‘all light brick’. It has been identified 
with Agni and progeny. The S.B. prescribes tliat it should be laid close to the 
retahsik bricks.^ 

The Placing of the Ukha 

The Ukha is described in the T.S.B.® as the light of lights. It is 
filled with sand in the form of Agni V’^aisvanara. The S.B.* states that the fire- 
pan is placed on the mortar. Having been placed in this way, it is conceived as 
the womb and has been identified with Prajapati. The Ukha is filled with sand 
and milk.® Apastamba® lays down that it is filled with ghee, curd, honey and 
sand or with any one of these. According to Maliidhara’, it is only temporarily 
placed on the mortar, and, later on, it is removed and placed on the powdered 
clay to the east of the mortar.® 

The Placing of the Victims' Heads 

The victims’ heads are placed on the Ukha.® It is significant that in the 
texts of the Krsna Yajurveda School there is an attempt to draw a distinction 
between the human head and the heads of other victims. They prescribe the 
thrusting of seven gold chips into the seven organs of breath — two eyes, two ears, 
two nostrils and the mouth of the human head. But this procedure is not to be 


1. S. B. VII. 4. 2. 16, 17, 20. 

2. 3T2t i . . . TTfFPrrri'Tf 

. . .JT'STT# l S. B. VII. 4. 2. 25, 26. 

3. l Sayana on T.S. IV. 2. 9. 

4. S.B. VII. 5. 1. 26, 27. 

5. S.B. VII. 5. 1. 32; S.B.E., vol. VXLl, pi. IV, fn. I on p. 2 (Eggeling). 

6. fOlfh rr^TTT fir^rfiFTT trffl l .\p. Sr. XVI. 26. 6. 

7. S.B.E., vol. VXLI, pt. III. p. 397 fn. 

8. The mortar lies at the distance of one cubit north of the central brick (S.B. VII. 
5. 1. 12, 13). 

9. S.B. VII. 5. 2. 1 ff. 
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observed in respect of other heads.^ All the texts are also unanimous in laying 
down rules for making the human head medhya or fit for sacrifice by anointing 
it with curd and honey^ symbolically representing the produces of the house- 
hold and jungle. According to Apastamba and Vaikhanasa, the human head 
is placed with the mantra ‘Sahasrasirsd purusah' etc.* The head of the horse is in 
the east looking west and that of the bull, in the west looking east.* The S.B.* 
also prescribes the placing of the heads of five victims on the Ukha. Gold chips 
are thrust into the seven organs of breath of each head. In this school, we thus, 
find that the procedure of thrusting gold chips is observed with all the heads. 
The §.B.® discusses whether only 7 or 35 gold chips are to be thrust, in case the 
head of only one victim is used. The text favours the former practice of thrusting 
7 gold chips only and disapproves the latter.’ Katyayana, however, provides both 
the alternatives.® 

The whole treatment of the §.B. in connection with the placing of the heads 
is on the assumption that they should be five. So far as the mantras are 
concerned, the ^.B.® does not make any distinction whether the heads are five or 
one. On the other hand, Katyayana^® lays down that each of the five heads 
should be placed with the mantra '‘ddllyarh garbham' etc. In case there is only one 
victim’s head, all the five mantras should be recited on it.’^ The heads are placed 
on the Ukha which is full of milk and an offering is made on the human head 
whereby man alone is made fit for sacrifice.'* 

The Ukha is the womb and by being placed thereon the animals do not 


1. T.S.B. V. 2. 9; K.S.B. XX. 8; M.S. B. III. 2. 7. 

2. E. g. T.S.B. V. 2. 9; Baud. Sr. X. 33. 

3. .\p. Sr. XVr. 28.3; Vaik. Sr. XXtX/XVIII. 20. 

4. S.k Vn. 5. 2. 13, 19. 

5. S.B. VIE 5. 2. 1. 

6. Ibid, VII. 5. 2. 8, 9. 

7. Ibid, VII. 5. 2. 10. 

8. Kat. Sr. XVII. 106-11!. 

9. S.B. VII. 5. 2. 1 ff. 

10. 3nf^ TiTfiTfir STfinTTg I Kat. Sr. XVII. 116. 

11. I Ibid, XVII. 121. 

12. 3r?i i ii?r: i S.b. vii. 

5. 2. 23. 
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diminish.^ Then by being placed there they are united^ with the trunks 
{kabafidlias). The human head is placed in the middle and the heads of the 
other victims are placed on both the sides — the heads of horse and ram on the 
left (north) and those of the bull and he-goat on the right (south). By placing 
the human head in the middle, the man, the eater of cattle, is placed in the 
midst of cattle.® 

Rc?'no7:al of Distress 

The texts of both the schools, from the mantras of the Sarhhitas up to 
the Sutras, prescribe the Utsarga ceremony, by standing near the heads, intended 
to divert the wrath of Agni towards other animals and protect the heads and the 
species of the victims whose heads they are. The wrath is directed from man, 
horse, bull, ram and he-goat to niayu‘'‘ or kimpurusa, gavayamdranya , gauramdranya, 
ustrarndranya and sarabhamdranya respectively.® 

The Placing of the Kurma^ 

The live tortoise, according to the is placed on the south of the 

asddha at the distance of 1 cubit (2 ft.). The T.S.B.,* however, lays down that it 
should be placed to the east of the hayamdtrnd, facing east. In the Sukla 
School, as the evidence of the S.B.^ shows, the Kurma is covered with avakd 
plants symbolising water. This tradition has been borrowed by Apastamba'” 
in the Krsna School as well. The tortoise is anointed with curd, honey and ghee.” 

1. tI?TrR?rftPTT: T^WRT: ^ I Ibid, VII. 5. 2. 2. 

2. arr ^ nr: rrrfT . . qirj^rqr wdfqWq?- 

fbFanf'T qVTrfq l §.B. VII. 5. 2. 3. Sayana explains as q'^^qrf’T 

or trunks. 

3. qo rpqsT'Tr qnrrftsmT I S.B. VII. 

5. 2. 14. 

4. frc'T'ftq according to Sayana (on T.S. IV. 2.10). 

5. T.S. IV. 2.10; K.S. XVI. 17.17; ?vI.S. II. 7.17; S.B. V'll. 5. 2. 32 (Kimpurusa appears in 
the S.B); Baud. Sr.X. 33; Ap. Sr. XVI. 27. 14 IT. 

6. In the Vaik. Sr. (XXIX/XVIII. 17) we find the option of placing of a frog also. 

7. S.B. Vll. 5. 1. 6. 

8. T.S.B. V. 2.8. 

9. S.B. VII. 5. 1. 11. 

10. .\p. Sr. XVI. 25. 1, 2. 

11. E.g. S.B. Vir. 5. 1. 3. 
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A live tortoise is placed, lest by the presence of the lifeless heads of man and 
animals the sacrificial altar might be turned into Smasanacitid It is also 
conceived as the knower of the path to heaven^ and as the intelligence of ani- 
mals. It is identified^ with the three worlds, Prajapati and the yonder 
Sun. 

The Placing of the Head of a Snake 

Baudhayana and Apastamba specifically prescribe that the head of a 
snake* should be placed in the first layer. The mantra containing the invocation 
to snake occurs in the T.S. (IV. 2.8). It has been ignored in the T.S.B., which, 
according to Sayana®, is due to the fact that the practice was too obvious to 
require a separate mention. But Apastamba and Vaikhanasa refer to this 
mantra.^ In the other school also, as the evidence of the S.B.^ shows, the snake 
formula has a considerable significance, but there is no specific mention of placing 
the head of a snake. 

The Placing of Bricks according to the S.B. 

On the spine in front (east) of a central stone [svajamdtrnd) , 1 dviyajus, 
2 retahsiks (one on either side of the spine and joined to each other), 1 visva- 
jyotis, 2 rtavyds (one on either side of the spine and joined to each other) and the 
ajddhd are spread in a continuous row.® Then 15 apasyds are placed on the fringes 
of the body, 5 bricks being in each quarter.® In the fourth quarter, 5 apasyds 
are placed*" which are called chandasyds also. After that, 50 prdnabhrt bricks are 


q-TW:| T.S.B. V. 2. 8. Cf. K.S.B. XX. 7; M.S.B. HI. 2. 7. 


2. Sayana on T.S.B. V. 2. 8, p. 275. 

3. S.B. VII. 5. 1. 2, 5, 6. 




4. Baud. Sr. X. 27; Ap. Sr. XVI. 27. 22. 

5. Sayana on T.S. IV. 2. 8, p. 261. 

6. A.p. Sr. XVI. 27. 22, the Vaik. Sr. peimit the head of god u in the absence of snake-head 

(fTT4T% tfrttrqT) xxix/xviii. i9. 

7. S.B. VII. 4. 1. 25 ff. 

8. S. B. VII. 4. 2. 1 ff 

9. S.B. VII. 5. 2. 41. 


10. Ibid, VII. ,5. 2. 42. 
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laid down of which four sets of 10 bricks each are placed on the four diagonals 
and the fifth set is laid down round the svayamdtrnd at the distance or on the 
range of the two retahsik bricks.^ Then, the lokamprnd bricks,^ 1929 in all®, 
which fill the remaining space of the body, the wings and the tail, are laid 
down. 

Reference to Bones in the First Layer 

In the retahsik bricks are identified with ribs which are placed in 

the middle. Agni has been equated with a mighty buffalo.® Further, it has 
also been identified with an animal — svayamdtrnd, the naturally perforated brick, 
is his lower vital air, the dviyajus his hip, the two retahasik bricks the ribs, the 
visvajyotis the breast-bone, the two seasonal bricks (jtaiyds) the back, the asddhd 
the neck and the tortoise the head.® The chandasyd bricks are compared with 
cattle.’ Their placing represents the restoration of flesh and bone taken out 
earlier. The bricks are also spoken of as fingers and toes, and the sacrificer is 
required to put them on all sides.® We also find a reference to the fact that the 
heads are placed on the altar with a view to restore the trunks* evidently deposited 
in the layer. The prdnabhrt bricks are not to be separated from animals and, 
therefore, one is placed on every side.*® 

According to Baudhayana,** after completing the first layer, the pravargya 
ceremony is performed in the afternoon of the first day and on the mornings of ihe 
second and third days. On the second day, a black horse is touched and purisa 
is laid on the altar with some mantras. Other texts also prescribe that piuisa 
or sand should be laid down on the altar at this stage.*® 


1. Ibid, VIII. 1. 1. I; see also S.B.E., voi. XLIII, pt. IV, pp. 1-2 fn. 

2. Ibid, VIII. 1. 4. 10. 

3. S.B.E., vol. XLIII, pt. IV, p. 22 fn. 1, p. 135 ff. 

4. S. B. VII. 5.1.13, 24. 

5. Ibid, VII. 3. 1. 34. 

6. Ibid, VII. 5. 1. 35. 

7. Ibid, VII. 5. 2. 42. 

8. Ibid, VIII. 1.1.2. 

9. Ibid, VII. 5. 2. 3; also supra, p. 169 fn. 2. 

10. S. B. VIII. 1. 1. 2. 

11. Baud. §r. X. 37. 

12. fiidHfd I Kat. Sr. XVII. 131. 
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Bricks 


The Second Layer 


The names of bricks occurring in the texts — Sarhhitas, Brahmanas and 
Sutras of both the schools are dsvini,'^ rtavyd,- prdnabhrt,^ apasydp vrstisanip 
vayasydp sayuiaP samydniP vaihadevip and lokamprnd.^'^ 

The only brick which is common to the Sarhhitas, Brahmanas and 
Sutras of both the schools is dhini, five in number. Vayasyd occurs eveix^- 
where except in the M.S.B. Apasyd also figures in the texts of both the schools 
except the T.S.B. and the Baud. Sr. Similar is the case with riniyd which is 
omitted only by the K.S.B. 


1. 


2 . 


3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 


Five in number according to all the texts ; 

T. S. IV. 3.4; K. S. XVII.l; M. S. II. 8.1; V. S. XIV. 1 ; T. S. B. V. 3. 1.; K. S. B. XX. 
10; M. S. B. III. 2.9; S. B. VIII. 2.1. 4-9; Baud. Sr. X. 38; .\p. Sr. XVII. 1.2; Vaik. Sr. 
XXX/XIX. 3; Sat. Sr. XII. 1.2; Kat. Sr. XVII. 165 ft. Panini also mentions this brick 
(Astadhyayi, IV. 4.126). 

Five in the T. S. B. and M. S. B.; two in the S. B., B.uid. Sr.. .\p. Sr., Vaik. Sr. and Kat. 
Sr.:T. S. IV. 3. 4; K. S. XVII. I; M. S. II. 8. 1; V. S. XIV. 6: T. S. B. V. 3. 1 ; K. 
S. B. XX. 10; M. S. B. III. 2. 9; S. B. VIII. 2. 1. 1611.: Baud Sr. X. 38; .\o. Sr. XVII. 
1.7; Vaik. Sr. XXX/XIX. 3; Sat. Sr. XII. 1.4; Kat. Sr. XVII. 194. 

Five in the T. S. B., S. B., Baud. Sr.,Ap. Sr., Vaik. Sr. and Kat. Sr.; T. S. IV. 3.4; K. S. 
XVII. 1; M. S. II. 8.2; T. S. B. V. 3.1; S. B. VIII. 2.3.3; Baud. .Sr. X. .38; .\p. Sr. XVI F 
1.4; Vaik. Sr. XXX/XIX. 3; Sat. Sr. XII. 1.4; Kat. Sr. XVII. 185. 

Four in the M. S. B. and five in the S. B., Ap. Sr., Vaik. Sr. and Kat. Sr. ;T. S. W . 3.4; 
K. S. XVII. I; M. S. II. 8.2; K. S. B. XX. 10; M. S. B. III. 2.9; S. B. VIII. ‘^ 3.6- "yp' 
Sr. XVII. 1.5; Vaik. Sr. XXX/XIX. 3; Sat. Sr. XII. 1.5; Kit. Sr. XVII. 18(3. 

Five in the Baud. Sr.;T. S. IV. 3.4; K. S. XVII. 1; M. S. II. 8.2; T. S B V 3 1- Baud 
Sr. X. 38. 

Nineteen in the S. B.;T. S. IV. 3.5; K. S. XVII. 2; M. S. II. 8. 2; V. S. XIV. 9; T. S. B 
\ . 3. 1 ; K. S. B. XX. 10; S. B. VIII. 2.3.6; Baud. Sr. X. 38; Ap. Sr. XVII. 1.9; Vaik. Sr. 
XXX/XIX. 3; Kat. Sr. XVII. 187. The name of this brick occurs in the Astadhyayi 
also (IV. 4.127). 

Two in the Baud. Sr. X. 38. 


One in the Baud. Sr. X. 38 and two in the Vaik. Sr. XXX/XIX. 3. 

Five in the S. B. and Kat. Sr.; V. S. XV. 7; S. B. VIII. 2.1. Iff; Kat. Sr. XVII. 183. 

S. B. VIII. 2. 4. 20; Baud. Sr. X. 38; Kat. Sr. XVII. 190. According to the S. B., each 
layer requires 1929 Lokamprnas— 1028 for the body, 309 for each wincr and 283 for the 
tail (S. B. E., vol. XLIII, pt. IV, p. 22 fn.). 
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Vrstisani is a brick which is confined to the Krsna School. It occurs 
in the Samhitas and Brahmanas of this school and also in the Baud. Sr. It is, 
however, dropped by Apastamba and Vaikhanasa. 

Vai'svadevi is confined only to the texts of the Sukla School -V.S., S.B. 
and Kat. Sr. 

Lokamprnas arc mentioned only in the S.B., Kat. Sr. and Baud. Sr. 

Snyuja and sahiydni are very rare bricks, being prescribed only by 
Baudhayana; the latter has been prescribed by Vaikhanasa also. 

Placing of the Special Bricks according to the 

The special bricks of the second layer are so arranged on the range of the 
retahsik as to form the outer rim of a square measuring 5 ft. on each side. The 
middle is blank. Each side, proceeding in the sun-wise way, from left to right, 
has the follo\ving bricks vaisvadrei, pranahhrl and apasyd. The apasyds 
occupy the corner places and each of them is common to two sides. On the 
southern side, each class of the dsvinl, vaisvadevt, prdnabhrt and apasyd consists of 
2 half-bricks joined together \vith their long sides from east to west. The 
two rtavyds arc placed to the cast of the square, leaving a distance of one pdda, 
north and south of the spine, exactly over the two rtaiyds of the first layer. The 
nineteen vayasyds are placed at the four ends of the two spines, five in each of the 
southern, western and nortliern quarters and four in the eastern quarter. The 
remaining space of the body is filled up with lokampinds- which arc placed on the 
wings and tail also. 

Significance of the Special Brick: of the Second Layer 

Asvinls — These bricks arc associated with the Asvin deities. They arc 
considered as represendng that part of the bod) of Prajapati which is above the 
feet and bclo\v the navel. This part of his body was taken over by the 
Asvins.® 


1. S. B. E., vol. XLIII, pt. I\'., pp. 23-24 fn 

2. Supra, p. 172. fn. 10. 

3. T. S. B. V. 3.1; S. B. VIII. 2. 1. 3, 11,13. 
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The rtavya} bricks represent the seasons, Sukra and 5uci, the two summer 
seasons. The vaisvadevis are placed along side the dsvinis which symbolise the 
creation of creatures by Prajapati in union with Asvins.^ Vaisvadevi represents 
the creatures and the prdnabhrts, the vital airs. In this way the sacrificer bestows 
vital airs on the creatures.® The apasyd bricks are placed close to the prdnabhrts 
so as to put water into vital airs.^ They also signify food.® The chandasyds, 
otherwise called vayasyds, are placed close to the apasyds which symbolise the 
establishment of cattle on water.® According to the T.S.B.'^ also, they represent 
cattle. The vrstisani bricks are conceived as an aid to rain-fall and are not 
placed in one place, lest rain might fall at one place only.® In the case of 
malevolent rites (abhicdra), vrstisanis are placed after apasyds with a view to make 
the foe devoid of cattle.® 

The Evidence of Bones and Animals 

The second layer is known as the layer of animals.®® 

The S.B.®® identifies the dsvini bricks with that part of Prajapati which was 
above the feet and below the navel and they signify the restoration of that part 
of his in the second layer of the altar. The range of the retahsik and the retahsik 
bricks are associated with ribs.®® The chandasyds are identified with cattle.®® 
According to the S.B., while laying down the four chandasyds m front, the sacrificer 
recites the mantra (V.S. XIV. 9), ‘The head is vigour’ etc. Wc find vigour 


1. T. S. B. V. 3.2; S. B. VIII. 2. I. 16. 

2. §. B. VIII. 2. 2. 7, 8. 

3. rirM- tTT B T: srnnvvnfh l S.B. VIII. 2. 3. 3. According to the T. S. B. V. 3. 3, they represent 
the bestowing of breath on the seasons. 

4. S. B. VIII. 2. 3. 6. 

5. I S. B. VIII. 2. 3. 6. 

6. I S. B. VIII. 2. 3. 8. 

7. gJTPTT t 'T^r^r I T. S. B. V. 3. I. 

8. gpTTT I Ibid, V. 3.1. 

9. if 'til’MildNif: dqiftld ill d fid Mil'll q^rbf: frTffhl Ibid, V. 3.1. 

10. S.B. VI. 2.3.10. 

1 1 . ifg^ciTTil I fisi'rujM't'q I fi I y-jtlHld Tr s tyra'- 

I S.B. VIII. 2. 1. 11. 

12. 'Tcd:ifr t ibid, VIII. 2. 1. 15; also VIII. 2. 2. 6. 

13. I ibid, VIII. 2.3. 8. 
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identified^ with he-goat, ram, man, tiger, lion, ox, bull, steer, bullock, milch-cow, 
calf of eighteen months, two-year-old bull, a bull of two and half years, three- 
year-old bull and four-year-old bull. 

Further, Agni is conceived as an animal.- Those parts of the animal 
bodies which are placed in front are the head of Agni, those on the right and left 
sides are his body, and those behind, his tail. He first lays down those in front, 
for, of an animal that is born, the head is born first. Thus they are laid on the 
south and north and behind (west).^ The animals that are biggest, he puts in 
the middle, thereby making the animal biggest towards the middle. The strongest 
animals are placed on the right side."* At the back he places the smallest ani- 
mals. The fore-part is also small.® 

In the T.S.B.® also we get reference to wild animals — tiger, lion, ram, 
goat, calf of eighteen months and two-year-old bull and man — in connection 
with the second layer. 

After the completion of the second layer, the sacrificer performs" the 
pravargya-iipasad ceremony on the morning of the fourth day. He also deposits 
purlsa on the altar. On the morning of the fifth day, the pravargya-iipasad 
ceremony is performed again with certain rites including the touching of a white 
horse. Then the laying of the bricks starts. 

The Third Layer 


Bri~ks 


The special bricks of this layer occurring in the texts of both the schools 


1. Ibid, VIII. 2.4. 1-16. 

2 JTSrT'Tq’iTiT^: I tTS#: qj: 5TFTr|q'?'4rffT qr 

q’n'mirp^^iT 1 S.B. VIII. 2.4.17. 

3. t i fsrfl q'q'ii m s ^ ' k qrfet 

TTpqr qTq''=rrs?-4^ ir?Tfr q'mf-rffr qrit# i Ibid, viii. 2. 4. 18. 

4. IF 'T5Tq'r’ii''q^"iTsdHq*=iifi rTrsrRr >^>1 ifi . . .if qrqq'dH I : 

qsTifqi Ibid, VIII. 2. 4. 19. 

5. . .Ibid, VIII. 2.4.20. 

6. T. S. B. V. 3. 1. 

7. Baud. Sr. X. 39. 
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are svayamdtrnd, disyds^ (5 according to the T.S.B., Vaik. Sr., S.B. and Kat. 

Sr.), prdnabhrts'^ (10 according to the T.S.B., hi. S.B. , Vaik. Sr., S.B. and Kat. Sr.), 
jyotismatis^ (10 in the T.S.B.), brkatis* (36 according to the T.S.B. and Ap. Sr. or 
chandasyds according to the texts of the Sukla Yajurvedal, vdlakhilyds'^ (14 according 
to the T.S.B. , Ap. Sr., Vaik. Sr., S.B. and Kat. Sr.), visvajyotis^ (1 according to the 
Baud. Sr., Ap. Sr., Vaik. Sr., S.B. and Kat. Sr.), rtavyds’’ (4 according to the Baud. 
Sr., Ap. Sr., Vaik. Sr., S.B. and Kat. Sr.), sarhydnts^ (2 in the Ap. Sr. and Vaik. 
Sr. only), hiranyestaka^ (1 in the Baud. Sr., Ap. Sr., and Vaik. Sr.), bhulestakds^^ 
(2 in the Ap. Sr., Vaik. Sr. and Sat. Sr.), Ichamprnds^'- (in the T.S.B., Baud. Sr., 
V.S., and Kat. Sr.), retahsik^'^ (in the Baud. Sr ), mandalestakd}^ (in the Ap. Sr. and 
Sat. Sr.), yajupnatis^^ (in the Kat. Sr. prescribed as optional) and vaikhdnasak'^ (in 
the Srauta Sutra of Vaikhanasa only). 

It is signiheant to notice that svayamdtrnd and vdlakhilyds are common 


1. T. S. IV. 3.6; K. S. XVII. 3; M. S. II. 8.3; V. S. XIV. 1 1 ; T. S. B. V. 3.2.; K. S, B. XX 
11; M. S. B. III. 2.9; S. B. VIII. 3.1.5.10; Baud. Sr. X. 39; kp. Sr. XVII. 1.12; Vaik. Sr. 
XXX/XIX. 3; Sat. Sr. XII. 1.9; Kat. Sr. XVII. 191. 

2. T. S. IV. 3.6; K. S. XVII. 3; M. S. II. 8.3; V. S. XIV. 13; T. S. B. V. 3.2; K. S. B. XX. 
11; M. S. B. III. 2.9; S. B. VIII. 3.1.13; Baud. Sr. X. 40; Vaik. Sr. XXX/XIX. 3; Sat. Sr. 
XII. 1.13. 

3. T. S. IV. 3.6; K. S. XVII. 3; M. S. II. 8.3; V. S. XIV. 17; T. S. B. V. 3.2; K. S. B. XX. 
11; M. S. B. III. 2.9; S. B. VIII. 3.2.14; Vaik. Sr. XXX/XIX. 3; Kat. Sr. XVII. 197. 

4. T. S. IV. 3.6; K. S. XVII. 3; M. S. II. 8.3; chmdasyd occurs in V. S. XIV. 18; T. S. B. 
V. 3.2; K. S. B. XX. 1 1 ; M. S. B. III. 2.9; S. B. VIII. 3.3.1 ; Baud. Sr. X. 40; Kat. Sr. XVII. 
198. 

5. T. S. IV. 3.7; K. S. XVII. 3; M. S. II. 8.3; V. S. XIV. 21; T. S. B. V. 3.2; K. S. B. XX. 
11 ; M. S. B. III. 2.9; S. B. VIII. 3.4.1 ; Baud. Sr. X. 40; Ap. Sr. XVII. 2.5; Vaik. Sr. XXX/ 
XIX. 3; Sat. Sr. XII. 1.16; Kat. Sr. XVII. 200. 

6. K. S. II. 8.3; M. S. XVII. 3; V. S. XIV. 14; T. S. B. V. 3.2; K. S. B. XX. 11; M. S. B. 
III. 2. 3.; S. B. VIII. 3.2.2; Baud. Sr. X. 40; Ap. Sr. XVII. 1.17; Vaik. Sr. XXX 'XIX. 3; 
Sat. Sr. XII. 1. 11; Kat. Sr. XVII. 201. 

7. V. S. XIV. 15, 16; S. B. VIII. 2.2.5; Baud. Sr. X. 40;7Vn. Sr. XVII. 2.1; Vaik. Sr. XXX/ 
XIX. 3; Kat. Sr. XVII. 194. 

8. Ap. Sr. XVII. 1.18; Vaik. Sr. XXX/XIX. 3; Sat. Sr. XII. 1.11. 

9. Baud. Sr. X. 39; Ap. Sr. XVII. 1.14; Vaik. Sr. XXX 'XIX. 3; Sat. Sr. XTI. 1.11, 

10. Ap. Sr. XVII. 2.6; Vaik. Sr. XXX/XIX. 3; Sat. Sr. XII. 1.17. 

11. V. S. XIV. 22; S. B. VIII. 3.4.15; Baud. Sr. X. 40; Kat. Sr. XVII. 205. 

12. Baud. Sr. X. 39. 

13. Ap. Sr. XVII. 1.15; Sat. Sr. XII. 1. 11. 

14. Kat. Sr. XVII 204. 

15. Vaik. Sr. XXX/XIX. 3. 
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to the Sarhhitas, Brahmanas and Sutras of the two schools. Disya also occurs in 
all the texts except in Apastamba. Pranabhrts occur in all the texts of the two 
schools except in the Srauta Sutras of Baudhayana and Apastamba. Visvajyotis 
and rtavyds occur in the V.S., S.B. and Kat. Sr. They do not figure in the Saihhitas 
and the Brahmanas of the Krsna School. But the Sutras of this school — Baudha- 
yana, Apastamba and Vaikhanasa — prescribe^ them, evidently under the influence 
of the Sukla School. 

Similarly, the tradition of placing lokamprnds starts in the Sukla School, 
as embodied in the V.S., S.B. and Kat. Sr. Among the texts of the Krsna School, 
only the Ap. Srh adopts it. 

Jyotismatls occurring in theT.S., T.S.B, K. S.B., M.S.B. and Baud. l§r. are 
confined to the Krsna School only. But the later texts of that school, the Ap. Sr. 
and Vaik. Sr., drop them. Tne tradition of brhatis is also confined to this 
school; only Vaikhanasa shows a break. The name chandasyd for the same 
brick is confined to the Sukla School^ only. 

In the texts of the Sukla school we find uniformity with the only exception 
that Katyayana provides for the option of yajusmatls. But the Sutras of the 
Krsna School introduce a number of new bricks. Baudhayana introduces in his 
school hiranyestakd, retahsik, rtavyd, visvajyotis and lokamprnd for this layer. 
Apastamba invents mandalestakd and bhutestakd. Vaikhanasa adopts bhutestakd and 
also invents a novel brick known as the vaikhdnasa.* 

Placing of the Bricks 

The svayamdtrnd or the naturally perforated brick is placed in the 
middle. The five disyds are placed on the spines in the four directions at the retah- 
sik range, at a distance of one foot.® The two southern ones are half-bricks lying 
north and south of each other. A visvajyotis^ brick is placed to the east of the 


1. Supra, p. 176. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Ibid. 

5. S.B.E.. vol. XLIII, pt. IV, pp. 43-44 fn. 

6. Ibid, p. 47 fn . 1, 2. 

23 
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eastern disya just close to it, and then 2 rtavyds^ are placed to the east of the 
visvajyotis, one north of the other. The ten, prdnabhrts^ are placed 5 on each 
side of the spine. The thirty-six chandasyds^ are laid down in three sets of 12 each, 
along the edge of the body of the altar where the two wings and the tail join it. 
Then 7 vdlakhilyds^ are placed in front and 7 at the back. The lokamprnds^ are 
placed in the remaining space of the body and on the wings and tail. Finally, 
loose earth is thrown on this layer.® 

Significance of some Special Bricks 

The disyds are conceived as signifying the regions. They are placed close 
to the svayamdtrnd which represents air. The disyds are also identified with 
food.’ Durvd grass and clod-bricks are placed before the disyds, which symbolises 
the placing of animals in the air.* The visvajyotis^ is identified with light and 
offspring. The rtavyds'-^ represent seasons and the pranabhrts^^ , the vital airs. The 
chandasyds^^ represent cattle and food. The vdlakhilyds'^ are so called because 
they are separated from one another by the width of a horse-hair. They symbolise 
the vital airs.^® 

References to Bones in the Third Layer 

The disyd bricks are identified with animals.'® The range of the retahsik 


1. Ibid, p. 48 fn. 

2. Ibid, p. 51 fn. 1. 

3. Ibid, P. 51 fn. 2. 

4. Ibid, pp. 57-58. 

5. Ibid, p. 58. 

6. Ibid, p. 58. 

7. arq- I felt t feqT. . . tTTSarPxf^lT; ^JT^TI fTu J| I 

. . .STPifr ^ . .S.B. VIII. 3. 1. 11. 

8. Ibid, VIII. 3. 1. 11. 

9. Ibid, VIII. 3. 2. 1. 

10. Ibid, VIII. 3. 2. 5. 

11. Ibid, VIII. 3. 2. 14. 

12. Ibid, VIII. 3. 3. 1. 

13. ibid, VIII. 3.4.1. 

14. Ibid, VIII. 3. 4. 1. 

15 . 1 ^?nRi # feff. . . S.B. viii. 3.1.12. 
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in this layer also has been associated with ribsd The chandasyd bricks are 
identified with cattle.^ The rtavyds are equated with four-footed animals.® In 
connection with the vdlakhilyd bricks, the following parts of the body of Prajapati 
have been mentioned — ^upper and lower parts of the forefeet, the head, the neck, 
hip-bones, thighs, knee bones and feet.^ 

On the morning of the sixth day, the pravargya-upamd ceremony is 
performed and purisa is thrown on the altar. On the seventh day, the 
ceremony is again performed. The sacrificer puts on the updnaha of krsndjina. 
Then with certain rites, including the touching of a white horse and the reciting 
of the sudadohas, the laying down of the bricks of the fourth layer starts.® 

The Fourth Layer 


Bricks 


The texts of both the schools mention the names of very few bricks. 
They are as under: 

Aksnydstomlyd^ (8 in the T. S. B.), sprt’’ (10 in theT.S.B. and !§.B .), srsti^ 
(17 in the T.S.B., ^.B., Baud. Sr., Ap. Sr., Vaik. Sr. and Kat. Sr.), vyustp (16 in 
the T.S.B., Ap. Sr., Vaik. Sr. and Sat. Sr.), rtavya}'^ (2 in the V.S., S.B., Baud. 


1. 'T^jfr # ibid, VIII. 3.1.13. 

2. anr I 'Tsr^ t ibid, VIII. 3. 3. 1. 

3. I =^ccri-^ t 'T?rfts5r i ibid, viii. 3.2. lo. 

4. Ibid, VIII. 3. 4. 4, 5, 12-14. 

5. Baud. Sr. X. 41. 

6. T. S. IV. 3.8; K. S. XVII. 4; M. S. II. 8.4; V. S. XIV. 23; T. S. B. V. 3.3; K.S.B. XX. 
13; M. S. B. III. 2.10; S. B. VIII. 4.1. 8-27; Baud. Sr. X. 42; Vaik. Sr. XXX/XIX. 4; 
Sat. Sr. XII. 1.22; 

7. T. S. IV. 3.9; K. S. XVII. 4; M. S. II. 8. 5; V. S. XIV. 24; T. S. B. V. 3.4; K. S. B. XX. 
13; M. S. B. III. 2.10; S. B. VIII. 4. 2. 1-13. 

8. T. S. IV. 3.10; K. S. XVII. 4; M. S. II. 8.6; V. S. XIV. 28; T. S. B. V. 3.4; K. S. B. XX. 
13; M. S. B. III. 2.10; S. B. VIII. 4.3.20; Baud. Sr. X. 42; Ap. Sr. XVII. 2.11; Vaik. Sr. 
XXX/XIX. 4; Sat. Sr. XII. 1.25; Kat. Sr. XVII. 222. 

9. T. S. IV. 3.11; T. S. B. V, 3.4; Baud. Sr. X. 42; Ap. Sr. XVII. 2.12; Vaik. Sr. XXX/XIX. 
4; Sat. Sr. XII. 1. 26. 

10. V. S. XIV. 27; S. B. VIII. 4.2.14; Baud. Sr. X. 41; Ap. Sr. XVII. 2.10; Vaik. Sr. XXX/XIX; 
4; Sat. Sr. XII. 1. 24; Kat. Sr, XVII. 221. 
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Sr., Ap.Sr., Vaik. §r. and Sat. Sr.), lokamprnd^^ (V. S., S.B., Kat. Sr. and Baud, 
^r ), samydnp (1 in theBaud.Sr. and 2 in Ap.Sr., Vaik.Sr. and Sat. Sr.), sajuja^ 
(2 in the Baud. §r. only), stoma* (18 in the S.B.) and jafighdmdtrP (28 in the 
Kat. Sr. only, which include the stoma and sprt bricks of the \ .S. and S.B.). 

The names sprt, srsti and stoma [aksnydstomiyd in the Krsna School) 
are common to the Saihhitas and Brahmanas of the two schools. Srstis conti- 
nue in all the Sutras of both the schools. Aksnydstomiyd has been dropped only 
by Apastamba in the Krsna School. The stoma brick has been included among 
the janghdmdris by Katyayana. Further, the tradition of the sprt is dropped 
in the Sutras of the Krsna School. In the Sukla School Katyayana includes them 
among the janghdmdris. 

The two rtavyds occur throughout in the Sarhhita, Brahmana and Sutra 
of the Sukla School. The Sutras of the Krsna School adopt them which is 
evidently due to the influence of the other school. The tradition of the lokamprnds is 
also borrowed by Baudhayana from the Sukla School where it occurs throughout. 

The sixteen vyustis are confined to the Krsna School only. Baudhayana 
introduces sayuja and sarhydni for this layer; the latter has been accepted by 
Apastamba and Vaikhanasa with the only addition that they increase the num- 
ber from one to two.® 

Placing’’ of the Bricks of the Fourth Layer 

The first bricks to be laid down are those representing stomas which arc 
18 in number. At each end of the spine, on the cast and west, 1 brick of 
the size of a shank (from knee to ankle) is placed with line-marks running from 
west to east, the eastern one being placed north and the western one south of the 
spine. Then an ordinary brick, measuring a foot square, is placed near the south- 
ern end of the cross-spine. Fourteen half-foot bricks are then laid down to the 


1. V. S. XIV. 31; S.B. VIII. 4. 4. 12; Baud. Sr. X. 41; K4t. .Sr. XVII. 223. 

2. Baud. Sr. X. 41; Ap. Sr. XVII. 2. 9; Vaik. Sr. XXX XIX. 4; Sat. Sr. XII. 1. 23. 

3. Baud. Sr. X. 41. 

4. S. B. VIII. 4. 1. 8. 

5. Kat. Sr. XVII. 206 ff. 

6. Supra, p. 176. 

7. S. B. E., vol. XLIII, pt. IV, p. 60 fn. 3. 
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west of the front (eastern) brick in a row from north to south, seven being on 
either side of the spine. 

Then the ten sprP bricks are placed. Two bricks of the size of the 
stoma bricks are placed at the front and back ends of the spine, south and north. 
Two other bricks are placed on the cross-spine immediately north of the stoma 
bricks. They measure a foot square. The other six bricks are placed behind 
the row of the fourteen stoma bricks, three on either side of the spine. 

Then the two rtavyds- are placed just over those of the preceding 
layer. Thereafter, the seventeen srsiis^ are placed round the centre along the 
retahsik range, nine bricks lying south and eight north of the spine. Five bricks 
form the southern side, there being a half-foot brick after every full brick (a foot 
square). On each of the eastern and western sides, there are four bricks, one half- 
brick being at ever)^ end. There are four full bricks on the northern side. 
Finally, the lokamprndA arc laid down on the altar and then loose soil is thrown 
thereon. 

Significance of Some Special Bricks 

The stoma bricks® arc identified with the vital airs, and by placing them, 
the sacrificer is supposed to place Vayu in this layer. Mahidhara bestows the 
attribute of ^mrtynmohinl'^ on the first four of the stoma bricks. It is further 
mentioned that by placing these bricks, the sacrificer restores to Prajapati that 
part of his body which is abo\'C the waist and below the head.' The sprt^ bricks 
are so called because Prajapati freed all beings from evil and death. The two 
rtavyds^ (seasonal bricks) iii tliis layer symbolise Saha and Sahasya, the two 
winter seasons. 


1. Ibid, p. 66 fn. 2. 

2. Ibid, p. 70 fn. 1. 

3. Ibid, p. 71 fn. 1. 

4. 7^ 'dlfd . . .Tti'h fiR'Tfh. . .S.B. VIII. 4. 4. 12. 

j. ?gwt^qT4TKr I sTTwr t t^'hrr: t i s.b. Viii. 4. i. 4, B. 

6. S.B.E., vol. XLIII, pt. IV, p. 59 fn. 1. 

7. iTiJTTWfRTfrW; d’'?T?4H'^d'^3Mr33r^qTdTfT I S.B. VIII. 4.1. 6, 8. 

8. qgrfir H'-qn'i b'^’t Boirfd crbtb bbrbb btci BTgrfBcB'TBdd i s.b. viii. 4. 2. 2. 

9. tBher+Tf^S^fd I S.B. VIII. 4. 2. 14. 
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The srstis are associated with the creation of beings by Prajapati.^ In 
the T.S., these bricks are concieved as signifying- the origin of Brahma, Ksatra, 
Vaisya and Sudra, and there is an invocation to Prajapati as the creator and 
preserver of all beings, who freed them from disturbances.^ 

The fourth layer represents what is above the air and below the heaven.^ 
It is identified with Brahma® and is concieved as the layer of Prajapati.® It is 
also called drseyavati as rsis are laid down in this layer and bandhumatV , for 
Vayu is conceived as being laid down in it. 

Reference to the Bones and Parts of the Human Body 

The fourth layer is conceived as the layer of Prajapati.® The eighteen 
stoma bricks are associated with the restoration of the various parts of the body 
of Prajapati.® The range of the retahsik is associated with ribs in this layer also.^® 
In connection with the restoration” of Agni, conceived as an animal, we find 
reference to the head, the hind-feet, two arms, the ribs (in the middle), jaws and 
the tongue. 

In the morning of the eighth day, the pravargya-upasad ceremony is 
again performed and purisa is thrown. On the ninth day also, this ceremony is 
repeated. A number of other ancillary rites have been prescribed which 
include the putting on of krsndjina-updnaha, and the touching of the white 
horse.” 


1. etc. S.B. VIII. 4.3.20. 

2. T.S. IV. 3.10. 

3. 'JRTFrr ^rrar, l ibid, IV. 3.10. 

4. I S.B. VIII. 4.1.2. 

5. ^ ^ I S.B. VIII. 4.1.3. 

6. ?rT . . i ibid, viii. 4.4.12. 

7. Ibid, VIII. 4.4.12. 

8 . Supra, fn. 6. 

9. S.B. VIII. 4. 1. 8; VIII. 4. 4. 12. 

10. Ibid, VIII. 4. 3. 20. 

11. Ibid, VIII. 4. 4. 4-11. 

12. Baud. Sr. X. 44. 
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The Fifth Layer 


Bricks* 


We find a large number of names of bricks mentioned in connection 
with the fifth layer in all the texts. They are as follows : — 

Asapatna} (5 in the svayamdtrnd,^ virdja? (12 in the T.S.B., 40 in 

Baud. §r., Ap.Sr., Vaik.Sr., S.B. and Kat.Sr.), stomabhdgd!^ (29 in the T.S.B , 

S.B., 17 in Vaik. Sr.), ndkasatT (5 in the Ap.Sr., Vaik.Sr. and S.B.), pancacudd^ 
(5 in the T.S.B. , Ap.Sr., Vaik. Sr., S.B. and Kat.Sr.), vikarnif chandobhidhd^ 
(8 in the Ap. Sr.), krttikd^ (7 in the Ap.Sr.), mandalestakd,^'^ visvajyotisf'^ 


*Only those numbers have been specified within brackets which have been indicated as 
more than one. 

1. T. S. IV. 3.12; K. S. XVII. 6; M. S. II. 8.7; V. S. XV. 1 ; T. S. B. V. 3.5; K. S. B. XXL 
2; M. S. B. III. 2.10; S. B. VIII. 5.1. 4-9; Baud. Sr. X. 45; Ap. Sr. XVII. 3.2; Vaik. Sr. 
XXX/XIX. 4; Kat. Sr. XVII. 229. 

2. T. S. IV. 4.2; K. S. XVII. 10; M. S. II. 8.12; V. S. XV. 63; T. S. B. V. 3.7; K. S. B. XXL 
2; M. S. B. III. 3.1; S. B. VIII. 7.3.9; Baud. Sr. X. 44; Ap. Sr. XVII. 3.8; Vaik. Sr. XXX/ 
XIX. 4; Sat. Sr. XII. 1.43; Kat. Sr. XVII. 261. 

.3. T. S. IV. 3.12; K. S. XVII. 6; M. S. 11. 8.7; V. S. XV. 4; T. S. B. V. 3.5; K. S. B. XXL 
2; M. S. B. III. 2.10; S. B. VIII. 5.1.17; Baud. Sr. X. 45; Ap. Sr. XVII. 3.4; Vaik. Sr. 
XXX/XIX. 4; Sat. Sr. XII. 1.31; Kat. Sr. XVII. 228. 

4. T. S. IV. 4.1; K. S. XVII. 7; M. S. 11. 8.8; V. S. XV. 6; T. S. B. V. 3.6; K. S. B. XXL 
2; M. S. B. III. 2.10; S. B. VIII. 5.4.8; Baud. Sr. X. 45; Vaik. Sr. XXX/XIX. 4; Sat. Sr. 
XII. 1.31; Kat. Sr. XVII. 229. 

5. T. S. IV. 4.2; K. S. XVII. 8; M. S. 11. 8.9; V. S. XV. 10; T. S. B. V. 3.7; K. S. B. XXL 
2; M. S. B. III. 3.1 ; S. B. VIII. 6.1. 5-9; Baud. Sr. X. 45; Ap. Sr. XVII. 3.6; Vaik. Sr. XXX/ 
XIX. 4; Sat. Sr. XII. 1.33; Kat. Sr. XVII. 236. 

6. T. S. IV. 4.2; K. S. XVII. 9; M. S. 11. 8.10; V. S. XV. 15; T. S. B. V. 3.7; K. S. B. 

XXL 2; M. S. B. III. 3.1; S. B. VIII. 6.1.11; Baud. Sr. X. 45; Ap. Sr. XVII 3.7; Vaik. Sr. 

XXX/XIX. 4; Kat. Sr. XVII. 237. 

7. T. S. IV. 4.2; K. S. XVII. 10; M. S. 11. 8.12; V. S. XV. 62; T. S. B. V. 3. 7; K. S. B. 

XXL 2; M. S. B. III. 3.1; S.B. VIII. 7. 3. 9; Ap. Sr. XVII. 3.9; Vaik. Sr. XXX/XIX. 4; 

Sat. Sr. XII. 1.43; Kat. Sr. XVII. 261. 

8. T. S. IV. 4. 4.; M. S. II. 13.7, 8; V. S. XV. 20; T. S. B. V. 3. 8; K. S. B. XXL 4; M. S. B. 
III. 3.2; S. B. VIII. 7.1.2; Kat, Sr. XVII. 240. 

9. T. S. IV. 4. 5; T. S. B. V. 3.9; Baud. Sr. X. 45; Ap. Sr. XVII. 5. 4; Vaik. Sr. XXX/XIX. 
5; Sat. Sr. XII. 2.2. 

10. T. S. IV. 4.5; T. S. B. V. 3.9; Ap. Sr. XVII. 4.2; Vaik. Sr. XXX/XIX. 4. 

11. T. S. IV. 4.6; M. S. 11. 8.13; V. S. XV. 58; T. S. B. V. 3.9; S. B. VIII. 7.1.9; Baud. Sr. 
X. 44; Ap. Sr. XVII. 4.4; Vaik. Sr. XXX/XIX. 4; Kat. Sr. XVII. 259. 
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vrstisani^ (5 in the Ap. §r. and Vaik. Sr.), samyanT- (2 in the Baud. Sr., Ap. Sr. and 
Vaik. Sr.), ddityestaka,^ ghrtestakd* (5 in the Vaik. Sr.), yahdd° (5 in the Ap. Sr.), 
bhuyaskrt^ (5 in the Ap. Sr. and Vaik. Sr.), agnirUpini' (5 in the Ap. Sr.), dyusyd^ 
(5 in the Ap. Sr.), agnihtdydp indratanvd'^° (22 in the Ap. Sr. and Vaik. Sr.), 
yajnatanvd}^ (33 in the Ap. Sr. and Vaik. Sr.), jyotipnatl^- (12 in the Ap. Sr. and 
Vaik. Sr.), naksatrestakd}^, rtavyd'^* (2 in the Baud. Sr., Ap. Sr. and S.B.), 
chandasya}'^ (30 in the S.B. and 6 in the Kat. Sr.; they may be the same as the 
cliandobhidhd of the Krsna School), bhutestakd,^^ ajydni,'-'^ rdstrabhrt}^ paurnamdsi,^^ 
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lokamprna} , hiranyestakd' , retahsik, ^ jimuta* (5 in the Ap. Sr., Vaik.l§r. and Sat. §r.), 
dravinodd^ (5 in the Ap. Sr. and Sat. Sr.) and upasivari^ (16 in the Ap. Sr. only). 

In all the texts of the Krsna School’, we find a large number of bricks, 
the maximum being in the Ap.Sr. where we come across as many as twenty- 
eight brick-names. In the Sarhhitas and Brahmanas of this school, there is 
uniformity in the order of bricks but not in the Sutras. On the other hand, 
there are only eleven names of bricks in the Sukla School® which occur in a 
uniform order. 

The bricks which are common to the Sarhhitas, Brahmanas and Sutras of 
both the schools® are asapatnd, svayamdtrnd, virdja, stomabhdgd (except in the Ap.Sr.), 
pancacudd, ndkasad, vikarni (except in Baudhayana), rtavyd (except in Vaikha- 
nasa) and visvajyotis. 

Chandobhidhd occurs in all the Sarhhitas and Brahmanas of the Krsna 
School, but it has been dropped in the Sutras of that school. In the Sukla 
School, however, this brick continues throughout under a similar name — chandasyd. 
Lokamprnd occurs throughout in the texts of the Sukla School and under their 
influence Baudhayana accepts this name. The remaining bricks are confined to 
the Krsna School only. Among the Sutrakaras, we find a marked tendency to 
coin new names of bricks. Thus Baudhayana introduces bhiitestakd, ajydni, 
rdstrabhrt and paurnamdsi, and Apastamba further prescribes hiranyestakd, retahsik, 
jimuta, dravinodd and iipaslvarid'^ 

We find some changes in the number of bricks also; for instance, the 
T.S.B. prescribes only 12 virdja bricks, but the Baud. Sr., Ap. Sr. and Vaik. Sr. 
raise the number to 40. Stomabhdgd bricks arc 29 in the T.S.B. but only 7 in the 
Vaik. Sr. In the T.S.B. we find reference to 1 jyotismati, 1 yajnatanvd ar.d 


1. V.S. XV. 59; S.B. VIII. 7. 1.2; Kiit. Sr. XVII. 260. 

2. Ap. Sr. XVII. 4. 1 ; Vaik. Sr. XXX XIX. 4. 
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6. Ap. Sr. XVII. 5.16. 

7. Supra, p. 183, 184. 
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1 indratanvd, but in the Ap. §r. and Vaik. §r, their numbers are raised to 12, 
33 and 22 respectively^ 

In the Sukla School also Katyayana reduces the number of chandasyds- 
from 30 (in the S.B.) to 6. 

Placing^ of Bricks 

Four asapatnd^ bricks arc laid down to the left of the four ends of the 
spines. The space of one or half foot is left between each brick and the respective 
spine. The line-marks of each brick run parallel to the spine. The fifth asapatnd 
brick is laid down at a distance of one cubit to the north of the southern one. 
The 40 chandasyd or virdja^ bricks arc laid down at the end of the spines, 10 in 
each quarter. The central portion® of the fifth layer symbolically represents 
the firmament. A circle round the centre is formed by a continuous ring of 29 
stomabhdgds. Within this circle, 5 ndkasad bricks are placed,’ 1 on the northern 
and 1 on the western spine; 2 half-bricks on the southern spine and 1 full brick 
on the eastern side in the second place, north of the spine. One pancacudd 
is placed on each ndkasad brick. Of the two sets of 3 chandasyd bricks, each falls 
in front of the western ndkasad, only 1 brick of each set falling on the spine. 
One set of 3 such bricks is similarly laid down within the circle on the eastern 
side (so as to leave a space of I visvajyotis and the 2 rtavyds in front). 
The remaining space in the centre is now filled up by the Garhapatya hearth 
which consists of 8 bricks. Then a second layer of 8 bricks corresponding to this 
is laid which is called punasciti.^ Then two rtavyds are laid down within the ring 
touching the eastern bricks of the circle; the visvcjyotis brick is placed immedi- 
ately ^vest of them. The available space of the layer is then filled up w ith the 
lokamprnds and loose earth is scattered on it. Lastly, svayamdtrnd is placed in 
the centre and vikarni, immediately north of it.® 
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The placing of the asapatnd bricks is associated with the removal of evils 
and adversaries.^ The virdja bricks have been associated with light.^ These 
are also called chandasyas which are connected with food.® The placing of the 
ndkasad bricks enables the sacrificer to win heaven.* The chandasyas are as 
usual compared with cattle.® The rtavyd bricks are identified with seasons and 
nobility. Other bricks represent peasantry. Thus the nobility is placed 
among the peasantry as the eater.® The visvajyotis’’ has been compared with the 
Sun and progeny. The stomabhdgd^ bricks are identified with the heavenly world. 
The pansacudd bricks are characterised with five knobs {cuda)A The vikarnk'^ 
brick represents \^ayu and the svayamdtrnd, the sky and the head of Prajapati. 

Reference to Bones 

The chandasya bricks are identified with cattle and with heads placed on 
the forepart of the altar. These bricks are placed in the range of the retahsik 
bricks which are, as before, identified with ribs. The asapatnd bricks are identified 
with arms.^' 

We also find a general view*® of the different layers of the body of the 
altar with reference to the various parts of the body and bones. 

The first layer is conceived as the legs and the downward vital air, the 
filling of the soil is flesh. ^Ve find reference to the term asthistakd in this conne- 
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ction/ which means the complete identification of bricks and bones and which thus 
indicates that bones also could be placed as istakds. The second layer is that 
part of the body which is above the legs and below the waist, and the filling of 
the soil is flesh. The third layer is the waist, and the fourth, that part of the 
body which is above the waist and below the neck. The fifth layer is the neck, 
the sixth the head and the seventh the vital airs.^ 

The Satamdriya and other Ceremonies^ 

The first solemn ceremony which is performed on the completed fire 
altar is the Satarudriya consisting of 425 oblations to Rudra, the god representing 
the dreadful aspects of life and nature. Appropriate formulas are addressed to 
the various forms of this terrible god, Rudra, Bhava, Pasupati, Nilagriva, Sarva 
etc. and his associates for the appeasement of their wrath. Rudra, who is the 
hundred-headed god, is conceived here as the chief [ksatra] and those others 
originating from the drops are regarded as peasants (clansmen). 

The section, comprising the Satarudriya, is mainly addressed to a single 
deity, Rudra; for, it is him the sacrificer thereby gratifies. Offerings of wild 
sesamum seeds and gavedhuka flower by means of an arka-leaf are made. The 
sacrificer makes offering on three enclosing stones. Then libations of the un- 
stringing formulas are offered to Rudra so that his bow may be unstrung and it 
may not injure any one. The fire altar is then sprinkled by the Agnidhra with 
water on every side, which symbolises the flowing of ocean round the worlds. A 
stone is thrown outside the fire altar in the south-western direction in the region 
of Nirrti, which symbolises the putting out of pain. After taking possession of 
the bricks as milch-cows, the sacrificer draws a frog, a lotus-flower and a 
bamboo-shoot across the central part of the altar and then the Adhvaryu sings 
sdman round it. On the day of preparation for the Soma sacrifices, libations 
are offered on the svayamdtrnd, the altar is sprinkled with sour curd, honey and 
ghee, and the pravargya ceremony is performed. The leading fonvard of Agni 
to the altar involves a number of ceremonies including the putting of legs on 
the Ahavaniya fire and the offering of oblations thereon. 


. .S.B. VIII. 7. 4. 19. 
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This is followed by the installation and consecration [abhiseka] of Agni 
which includes offering of cakes to Vaisvanara and Maruts, and Vasordhara or 
shower of wealth, consisting of uninterrupted series of 401 oblations to Agni, 
through which the sacrificer is supposed to acquire all the powers of Rudra; 
this rite is intended as the consecration of Agni. The other important rites in 
this connection are Ardhendra and Graha oblations, Kalpa, Vajaprasaviya 
and Partha libations, consecration of the sacrificer and Rastrabhrt or realm- 
sustaining oblations. After this the preparatory rites of the Soma sacrifice are 
performed which include the building of the Dhisnya hearths, the Agnisomiya 
(an animal sacrifice), the oblations to regions and the Pasupurodasa offering. 
Next comes the Sutya or the day of the Soma sacrifice. A number of ceremonies, 
beginning with the Agniyoga (yoking of the fire altar) and ending with an 
offering to Mitra-Varuna and the recitation of propitiatory hymns to Indra and 
Agni, are performed. 



CHAPTER TEN 


THE PURUSAMEDHA 

The Meaning and Mature of the Purusamedha 

The Purusamedha, a variety of the Soma sacrifice, is so called because 
it involves the slaughter of men as sacrificial victims^ Just as a horse is slaugh- 
tered in the Asvamedha, similarly human victims are killed in the Purusamedha.’ 

The Purusamedha is a five-day sacrifice.^ The B.‘, however, states that 
it may be extended for 40 days. In its performance the procedure of Asvamedha 
is followed.® The evidence of the Ap. Sr. and Kat. Sr. reveals that this sacrifice 
can be performed only by a Brahmana or a Ksatriya.® The Sat. §r.^ lays down 
that it should be performed by a ruler or a Brahmana. 

Significance and Object 

The S.B.® states that, having performed the Purusamedha, Purusa Nara- 
yana surpassed all beings in virtues and excellence. Similarh-, he, who performs 
this sacrifice, surpasses all beings and obtains everything. The Purusamedha 


1. i .s.B. xiii. 6. 2 . i. 
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XX. 25. 10, 1 1 ; Also Sat. Sr. XIV. 6. 21, 22. 
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is everything. In the Sank. we find that Prajapati obtained by this sacrifice 
that which he could not do by the Asvamedha. According to the Sat. §r.“ also, 
the object of this sacrifice is to excel others and to obtain independence and poli- 
tical supremacy. 

In the Gop. B.^ we find the gradation of the sacrifices including the 
Purusamedha from the point of view of the political status obtained by their 
performance. Thus it has been stated that by performing the Rajasuya, \"ajapeya, 
Asvamedha, Purusamedha and Sarvamedha, Prajapati obtained (won) the status 
of rdjd, samrdt, svardt, virdt and sarvardt respectively. 

Alain Constituents oj the Purusamedha 

This sacrifice has 23 diksds, 12 iipasads and 5 sutyds (Soma days).^ The 
first day of it is the Agnistoma, the second an Ukthya, the third an Atiratra, 
the fourth an Ukthya and the fifth an Agnistoma.® The central Atiratra is the 
chief rite and the main victims of the Purusamedha arc sacrificed on this day.® 

The Preliminary Rites 

In the Sank. Sr. and Vait. Sr., we get details regarding the preliminary 
rites which, to some extent, resemble those in the case of the Asvamedha. But there 
are certain additions also. First of all, offerings are made to Agnikama (desire), 
Agnidatr (the giver) and Agni Pathikrt (the path-maker).’ Both these texts 
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lay down that a Brahmana or a Ksatriya should be purchased^ for 1000 cows and 
100 horses for the purpose of sacrifice. The Vait. §r. gives additional information 
regarding the purchaise of the victims. It lays down that the sacrificer should 
publicly proclaim that all that are subject to him should assemble together.^ 
Then he should announce, ‘To whom shall I give a thousand (cows) and a hundred 
horses, to be the property of his relatives® ? Through whom shall I gain my 
object^ ?’ If some one offers himself, it is further announced that the transaction 
is completed.® In case no body comes forward, the nearest enemy is conquered 
and caught as victim for this sacrifice.® The fixed price is given to the relatives 
of the victim’ and it is further announced that if the victim’s wife is to cause any 
obstacle in this matter, her entire property would be seized and the woman, if 
not a Brahmani, would be put to death.® After being bathed and adorned,® 
the victim is set free for a year.** He is not to commit any breach of chastity.** 
For a year, offerings to Anumati (approval), Pathyasvasti and Aditi are made.*® 
Sank. Sr. further lays down in this connection that the three daily oblations to 
Savitr should be performed in the reverse order.*® 

At the end of the year, according to the evidence of the Vait. Sr.,*^ an animal 
offering is made to Indra-Pusan. 

In the Sank. Sr.*® we get details regarding the recitation of 10 ndrasarhsas 
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R etc. Vait. Sr. VII. 37. 14, 15. 
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including those about Sunahsepa, Kaksivat and others. The recital of the 
Sunahsepa legend is significant in tliis connection for it gives the indication of a 
human sacrifice. 


The Main Rites of the Sacrifice 

According to the Kat. §r.,- Ap. §r.® and Sat. Sr.\ the number of 

yupas required for the sacrifice should bell. But the Sank. Sr.* prescribes 25 yupas 
each of which should be 25 arntnis (cubits) long. The same text® lays down that 
there should be IQo^bilva wood, 12 of khadira wood, and one of rajjuddla vdsdrala 
(the stake which stands opposite the Ahavaniya fire). In the Vait. Sr^, however, 
we find reference only to the Visdkha ynipa. 

The first important rite, according to the S.B.®, is performed on the 
Upavasatha day. On this day, 1 1 victims, sacred to Agni and Soma, are sacri- 
ficed at 11 stakes. The evidence of Katyayana,® Apastamba^® and Satyasadha” 
also leads to the same conclusion. The Sank. Sr.*®, however, lays down that the 
number of victims should be 25. The S.B.^* further prescribes that on the 
sutyd days, there should be the Savaniya victims of the set of 1 1 stakes. 

The most important sacrifice is performed on the third day which is 
known as Atiratra.^* The distribution of human victims over the 11 stakes, 
according to the S.B., should be as follows:^* 

1. S.B. Xlir. 6.1.6. 
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The first 48 victims are tied to the central stake. According to the Kat. 
Sr.i, this is the agnistha yupa. Then 11 victims are tied to each of the remaining 
\Qyupas. Lastly. 8 victims, sacred to Prajapati, are taken for sacrifice. Thus, the 
total number comes to 166. In the V.S.,^ however, we find the enumeration 
of 184 victims. According to Mahidhara,® out of these additional victims, 14 
are dedicated to various deities and the remaining are described^ in the same 
\vay as the 8 victims sacred to Prajapati, mentioned above, who should belong 
neither to the Sudra nor the Brahmana caste. According to the Kat. Sr.®, they 
are to be added to the 1 1 victims of the second stake. The other details in 
Katyayana® are the same as in the l§.B. 

Among the Sutras of the Krsna Yajurveda, only Satyasadha^ gives the 
details about the tying of the human victims to the stakes, which arc almost the 
same as in the §.B. and the Kat. I§r. This text lays down that either the remaining 
or only 8 victims should be added to the 1 1 victims of the middle stake.® 

Release and Slaughter of the Human Victims on the Central Day 

According to the texts® of the Sukla as well as the Krsna Yajurveda, the 
Brahmana priest, seated to the right (south) of them, praises the men bound to 
the stakes by means of the Purusa Narayana litany (R.V.X. 90). This establishes 
the link of human sacrifice with the Purusasukta of the R.V. 


1. Kat.Sr. XXI. 8. 
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victims and also in their order. The T.B. uses the verb dlahhcte (slaughter) for these 
victims but the same does not occur in the V.S. See also S.B.E., vol. XLIV, pt. V, pp. 407-8 fn 

3. S.B.E., loc. cit. 

4. According to Weber these four victims, as they occur among the previously enumei ated victims 

are additions in the Sarhhita which have not been recognised bv the Brahmana (S B E 
vol. XLIV, pt. V, p. 408 fn.) ' ^ t •, 

5. tETFr I Kat. Sr. XXL 10. 

6. Kat. Sr. XXL 7-9. 


7. iiwq- y^l+flfd Sat. Sr. XIV. 6.6. 
XIV. 6.7. 

8. Ibid, XIV. 6.7. 



9. S.B. XIII. 6.2.12; I Kat. Sr. XXL 11- Sat 

Sr. XIV. 6.8. ' ’ ’ ' 
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At this stage the human victims, according to the §.Bd, have the fire 
carried round them but they are not yet slaughtered. Then we find the inter- 
vention of a divine voice saying- ‘Purusa, do not perform the sarhsthapana ceremony 
with these victims ; if thou wert to do so, man would eat man’. 

Commenting on ‘‘ma santisthipo,' occurring in this passage, Harisvamin^ 
states that htiovt paryagnikarana the human victims are neither slaughtered nor 
taken in the northern direction. This shows the significance of paryagnikarana. 
The commentator says that, if these rites are performed before paryagnikarana, 
man will start eating man in this vv'orld. The object of taking some human 
victims in the northern direction is clear from the Ap. Sr. and Sat. Sr., where it 
is mentioned that only the paryagnikrla victims are taken in this direction for 
release. The S.B."* further states that only after paryagnikarana some victims 
are released and the remaining 1 1 victims® who are non-paryagnikrta are 
slaughtered. 

Eggoling® translates the term ‘sarhithapayati’ here as ‘concludes’. Elsewlicrc 
he takes it to mean ‘to consummate’®'^ and ‘to slay’®o. But following the ritualistic 
tradition the commentator rightly interprets it as actual slaughter.^ Sayaiia''^ 
also explains the term ^sarhsthdpanani’ as ^sahjhapanand or slaughter. 

Of all the ritual texts, Kat. §r. is not very clear about the ceremony of 
the carrying of fire, release of victims and the final samsthdpana. It has to be 
interpreted in the light of the S.B. and the corre.sponding texts like the Ap. Sr. 

1. S.B. XlII. 6. 2. 12. 

2. arq- IqFqpppqqrq i qr gqqsgq 

qr#; i ibid, xrii. 6. 2. 13. 

3. rr?nq ^ qfrfeq: ^qEqqqqrfqwq^ifr gqf qr frqr fcqq; i qFq qrqTqfqarrq i 

qq; tnqq^rnrqfbq ?fl%5fq g^q; gqq qsi Rj '•q Pt i q^qrqqqfqcqfqsrrq; i Hariswamin on S.B. 
XIII. 6.2.13". 

4. cv^^irlirntei . . .S.B. XIII. 6.2.13. 

5. gqqqfhq; qqqiqqfq i ibid, xiii. 6.2.15. 

6 . S.B.E., vol. XLIV. pt. \\ p. 411. 

6a. S.B. XIII. 6.2.13. 

6b. Ibid, \'ol. XXVI. pt. II p. 178 

7. gqqqfqrq: qqfq; qqrqidq qrsrqi qqf qqrrqdf^'TqTq: 1 trq 3iq fT'^qqTqrci 1 Hai!- 

swamin on S.B. XIII. 6. 2. 15. 

7a. Sayana in S.B. III. 7. 2. 8. 
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and Sat. Sr.^ of the Krsna School. According to the Kat. Sr.-, 48 victims 
are tied to the agnistha yupa and 11 victims to each of the remaining 10 yupas. 
The remaining victims are then to be added to the second yiipa. Then Sutra 
XXI, 12 refers to the release of Brahmanddin', this expression may refer either 
to the Brdhmanddin^ (XXL 7) or to victims also mentioned in sutras XXI. 8 and 9, 
except the rest {sesam) who are added to the second post and appear to have 
been slaughtered (XXI. 10). The number of victims to be sacrificed will 
be 136 or 26 only according to either of the two alternative interpretations 
respectively. 

In the Ap. Sr."* and Sat. Sr.* of the Krsna Yajurveda School, we find 
almost the same procedure as in the S.B. It has been laid down that the paryag- 
nikrta victims should be taken in the northern direction and released. Then 
after some rites, the remaining human victims are slaughtered. According to 
Apastamba, those slaughtered are two sets of eleven. But Satyasadha follows the 
S.B. here, and lays down that they are one set of eleven only. 

The conclusion, therefore, emerges that, according to the S.B., Ap. Sr, 
and Sat. Sr., the paryagnikrta victims or those round whom the fire is carried 
are released and the rest are actually slaughtered. This is further confirmed 
by the procedure followed in the Asvamedha, the rites of which, as alread) pointed 
out, correspond to those of the Purusamedha. In the Asvamedha,® the 
paryagnikrta animals are released and then takes place the slaughter of the horse. 
Thus it may safely be concluded that after the release of the paryagnikrta victims, 
the slaughter of the other remaining human victims must have formed part of 
the Purusamedha procedure. This has obviously been generally overlooked. 


1. Infra, fns. 4, 5. 

2. I Kat. Sr. XXI. 8. ibid, XXI. 9. 

I Ibid, XXI. 10; I Ibid, XXI. 12. 

3. I ibid, XXI. 7. 

4. (fid) I Ap. Jar. XX. 
24. 11. 

5. dfddr 44^1 9 d fid i Sat. Sr. 

XIV. 6.9. 

6. I .^p. Sr. XX. 17.5. ^ftitirr dT5d ddddfidl Ibid, XX. 17.9. 

9 4 fid f d Idirriri I I . . .3 r 4 dddqfid l Sat. Sr. XIV. 3. 55. 56. 
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Sacrifice of Eleven Barren Cows 

The last round of the sacrifice consists of the immolation of 1 1 barren 
cows^ sacred to Mitra-Varuna, the Visvedevah and Brhaspati, according to the 
and Sat. Sr., and to Prajapati or \^isvedevah, according to Apastamba 
who^ further lays down that the abhiseka in the Purusamedha is like that in the 
Asvamedha. 

The Main Rites according to Sdhkhdyana and Vaitmia, furnishing 
an undisputed Evidence of Human Sacrifice 

According to Sahkhayana,® a man, a gomrga and a hornless he-goat 
are sacrificed for Prajapati. Twenty-five victims are brought to each of the twenty- 
five sacrificial posts, who are to be sacrificed for the seasonal deities.^ 

The Apri verses, ‘Agni, death etc’., are pronounced on the adorned human 
victim.® A garment of kusa grass, a cloth of tripd bark and a red garment of silk 
threads are spread out for the victim.® When he is slaughtered, the Udgatr 
sings the sdman addressed to Yama’ and the Hotr recites the Purusa Narayana 
hymn.® Then the sacrificer is healed by means of four hymns.® The healing 
ceremony becomes necessary, for the sacrificer has caused man-slaughter in course 
of the sacrifice.!® 

The first consort of the sacrificer lies down near the slaughtered victim.!! 


1. S.B. XIII. 6.2.IG: Ap. .Sr. XX. 24.15; Sat. Sr. XIV. 6.12. 

3. ^<3^1 ili'Jii'Hr'Mi: I Sank. Sr. XVI. 12.14. 

4. \ XVI. 12.14. 

5. srftyWcJrfeqrfinT: | ibid, XVI. 12.18. 

C VB 

6. ^ I Ibid. XVI. 12. 20. 

7. I Ibid, XVI. 12.21. 

8. HKN'ji’i | Ibid, XVI. 13.1; for the hymns see ibid, XVI. 13.4. 

9. 3i?r q-snrpT fw^iftyri ibid, xvi. 13.3. 

10. Eggeling thinks that the healing ceremony was with a view to heal the bodily infirmities 
of the sacrificer (S.B.E., vol. XLIV^ pt. V, introduction, p. xlv). But this view is obviously 
untenable. 


11. i ibki, xvi. 13. 7. 
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Both of them are covered with the upper garments Then certain rites are 
performed and some verses recited. This rite is analogous to the sacrificer’s wife 
lying with the slaughtered horse in the Asvamedha.^ Theological discussion takes 
place on the sadas.^ After certain other ceremonies, there is a sacrifice of 
ten victims, fettered to a forked stake, and of another twelve for the seasons.^ 
According to Vaitana®, the third day of the sacrifice is a Mahavrata and the 
human victim is bound to the post®; some verses are recited on this occasion. 
With different verses the victim is taken to the slaughtering place in the shed of 
Samitra and then made to lie down.’ When the victim has been slaughtered, 
the Purusa Narayana hymn is recited.® After this, certain verses are recited 
with a view to heal the sacrificer.® Other rites are the same as in the Asvamedha. 

The Dak find 

According to the the land, other property and the people of eastern, 

southern, western and northern quarters of the kingdom are given to Hotr, 
Brahma, Adhvaryu and Udgatr priests respectively. The Hoti'kas share this along 
with them. The land and property of the Brahmanas arc excluded. If a 
Brahmana performs this sacrifice, he should bestow' all his property in order to 
obtain its complete merit. 


1. ^ank. Sr. XVI. 13.8. 

2. 5^>Ti5^pfr 

I S.B. XIII. 5. 2. 2. 

3. Ibid, XVI. 13.16. 

The Sadas is an essential part of the altar of the Soma sacrifices. (S.B.E. vol. XLIII , 
pt. IV, pp. 241 ff,). It is a shed or tent facing the east rvith its long side measuring 18 
or 21 or 24 or 27 cubits '^S.B. III. 6.1.1 ff,). The breadth sho'.ild be 6 or 10 cubits or one half of 
that of the long side. (Ibid, p. 141 fn.). It is situated at the back of the altar (S.B.E. vol. XXVI, 
pt. II, p. 3 fn. 2, pp. 127, 140, 141, 146.) The priests and the Brahmanas take their seats on the 
Sadas (S.B.E. vol. XXVI, pt. II, p. 148 fn. 4; ibid, p. 141; III. 6. 1.1). 

4. I Ibid, XVI. 14. 19-20. 

>0 c\ ■o 

5. I Vait. §r. VI. 37. 22. 

6. I Ibid, VI. 37. 23. 

CN 

7. f fo t fl br: ^TTfhsi I 44741^ giPRir f4TR4»IR4J Ibid, VI. 37. 24, 25. 

8. I Ibid, VI. 37. 26. 

9. 374 ^'SrffETrrifn-tri'd 414 Sir 444 I Ibid, VI. 38.1. 

1 0. Jp2F5rr4 41^444 44^444^44 4T^444 =4 f4TTIr4p4t7rr^r4^>5f Fsiqi 4^: 44^54^1414^=544414,44- 
%4 ^444S3P4T444T; I S.B. XIII. 6. 2. 18. 314 4f4 415141 444 4^%4Iff4^4rc454T4 . . . 
4 - 4 ^ r 4 . . . I Ibid, XIII. 6. 2. 19. 
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The Srauta Sutras of Katyayana/ Apastamba^ and Satyasadha® lay down 
the same procedure and emphasise that the daksind should be like that in the 
Asvamedha. 

Ufe of the Sacrificcr after the Performance of the Purusamedha 

The S.Bd lays down that, after performing this sacrifice, the sacrificer 
takes up the two fires within his ownsclf (inhales the heat or smoke emitted by the 
fires), worships the Sun with the Uttara Narayana hvmn and betakes himself 
to the forest widiout looking round. If he wishes to live in the village, he should 
take up again the two fires, the churning sticks, worship the Sun with the hymn 
mentioned above and dwell at his home. Afterwards also, he should offer the 
sacrifices which he can afford. The Kat. §r.,® Ap.lSr.® and Sat. Sr.’ also lay down 
similar rules. 

Evidence of the Purusamedha in Buddhist Literature 

In Buddhist literature also there are significant notices of the Purusamedha. 
The earliest reference to it is found in the Suttanipata® which is considered to 
be one of the oldest texts of Buddhism. Some of its portions had become promi- 
nent even in the time of Buddha, as it is quoted about a Bhiksu that he was 
able to recite the last two chapters of it in the presence of the Lord in one 

1. I Kat. Sr. XXI. 14, 15. 

2 i i Ap. Sr. 

XX. 24. 12, 13. 

3. iiwr' 5rfri<r'444’ . i 

Sat. Sr. XIV. 6.10,11. 

H I <1 H Kli) '4 -f S.B. XIII. 6. 2. 20. 

5. Kat. Sr. XXI. 17, 18. 

6. t€rr<T^4tfl^ttT'T 4 tt t'i'FT4’ir4Tssfe=tTg4^tiK'3zrfr^5T I iTR- ^ srf^ 

1 Ap. Sr. XX. 24. 16,17. 

7. 'T«I4Tifl Ri ^W^tSsfeinTTF^PT 5r<:4q44tlT4bTSrT'-'^- 

I 1 Sat. Sr. XIV. 6. 13,14. 

8. fTrft TFsrr ?rs=5ra4 qwrff T%?nfr 1 JTrTrnT-q 1 ttfif 

3rar trqil Sn., vol. 1, p. 53. 
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sitting.* The antiquity of this text is further borne out by the fact that even the 
commentary on certain portions of the Suttanipata was regarded as Buddha- 
vacana and was included in the Tripitaka itself^ At any rate, according to the 
Buddhist tradition, the entire extant Pali Tripitaka was in existence in 
29 B.C.» 

The Suttanipata 

In the Brahmanadhammika Sutta,'* mentioned in the second chapter, 
i.e. Cullavagga, Buddha contrasts the ancient Brahmanical ideals with the 
Brahmanical duties and practices of his own time. The holy Brahmanas of 
ancient times exercised self-control and, having abandoned the pleasures of the 
five senses, they led a life for their own welfare. They had no cattle, neither 
gold nor corn. Only learning was wealth and corn for them. People from 
various provinces and countries paid homage to them. Those Brahmanas were 
inviolable. They offered sacrifices which did not involve the killing of cows 
and did not hanker after huge daksinds. In course of time, however, they 
were tempted by worldly wealth, adorned women of kings, houses divided 
into compartments etc. They composed hymns for sacrifice, approached king 
Okkaka and prevailed upon him to perform sacrifices. Then the king performed 
Assamedha, Purisamedha, Sammapasa, Vacapeyya and Niraggala sacrifices. 
In daksind he gave wealth to these Brahmanas, which consisted of cattle, 
money, garments, adorned women etc. This gdthd is also incorporated in the 
Sarhyutta Nikaya,® Ahguttara Nikaya® and Itivuttaka.’ 

Buddhaghosa 

In the Paramatthajotika commentary, Buddhaghosa explains the con- 
notation of the Asvamedha and Purusamedha. 


1 . fir ^ sTHfin" i 

Kh. N., vol. I, p. 132; also Pande, G.C., S.O.B, p. 53. 

2. Cullaniddesa and Mahaniddesa. 

3. Parivara, p. vii. 

4. Sn., p. 50. 

5. S.N., vol. I, p. 76. 

6. A.N., vol. II, p. 42. 

7. Ibid, p. 21. 
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He defines Asvamedha^ as that sacrifice in which horse is slaughtered. 
It has two main ancillary rites and requires 21 yupas for its performance. The 
daknna consists of the entire property excluding the land and people. Similarly, 
the Purusamedha^ is that sacrifice in which men are slayed as victims. It has 
four other component parts. The daksind consists of the entire wealth, as in the 
case of the Asvamedha, and also land. In his SaratthappakasinP commentary 
on the Sirhyutta Nikaya, Buddhaghosa repeats the same comments with the 
additional information that the term ’‘medhantV meant ‘‘vadhentl' which indicates 
that actual human slaughter was performed in the Purusamedha. 

The facts, in the commentary of Buddhaghosa, reveal that he had a clear, 
correct and first-hand information of the ritual. His definitions of the Asvamedha 
and Purusamedha are the same as in the ritual texts. The reference to 21 yupas, 
in connection with the Asvamedha, occurs in the commentary as well as in various 
ritual texts.^ Here Buddhaghosa states that the Asvamedha has two main ancillary 
rites along with the central ceremony. The §. B. also lays down that the 
main sacrifice lasts for three days.“ The first Soma-day is the Agnistoma.® The 
second is the Ukthya’ on which the main ceremony of slaughtering the horse 
takes place. On the third day, a number of rites are performed and it is described 
as the Atiratra®. So the main ceremony of horse slaughter has the two ancillary 
ones, performed on the first and the third day. 

Similarly, the Purusamedha, according to Buddhaghosa, has four ancillary 
ceremonies, evidently besides the central ceremony — one Agnistoma and one 
Ukthya preceding the Atiratra and another Agnistoma and Ukthya following 
it. The four components of the Purusamedha along with the central Atiratra 


3 ^ ?) I Paramatthajotika commentary on the Sn. 

vol. II, p. 321. 

2. ipRfl fir jforJpfr, ■fffipTT 

l ibid. 

3. Saratthappakasini, vol. I, p. 145. 

4. TTff^srfipfqr, Sank. Sr. XVI. 3. 1. 

5. S.B. XIII. 4. 1. 1. 

6. S.B. XIII. 2.1. 1 ff. 

7. S.B. XIII. 2.2.1 ff. 

8. S.B. XIII. 5. 3. 9. 

26 
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are the same as in the ritual texts. Thus Buddhaghosa shows a correct insight 
into the structural arrangements of these sacrifices. Regarding the daksind in these 
sacrifices also, we find that the facts in his commentary are in conformity with 
those in the ritual texts.^ Thus the daksind of the Purusamedha consists of land 
and all other property as prescribed in the Ap. ^r.^ 

The Evidence of the Khandahdla Jdtaka^ 

This Jataka relates that Devadatta, the opponent of the Tathagata, was 
the Brahmana priest of king Ekaraja of Baranasi, also called Pupphavati, in his 
previous birth and his name was Khandahala. He succeeded in persuading the 
king to offer a sacrifice involving the slaughter of his sons, other persons and 
animals as victims. On being asked about the way to heaven by the king, 
the priest replied that it could be won by the excellent merits obtained by sacri- 
ficing those who deserved not to be slain and by giving enormous gifts in that 
sacrifice. He further explained to the king that the latter should offer as 
of sacrificial victims, his sons, queens, merchants, the choicest bulls, the 
steeds etc. 

The commentary, while explaining this passage, further adds that princes, 
princesses, wives of the king, bulls, horses, elephants, each four in number, were 
required to be sacrificed in an enclosure. Their heads were to be severed with 
a sword and pieces of gold were to be thrust into their mouths (throats) . 

The king, intending to perform this sacrifice with a desire to obtain 
heaven, summoned his four sons, Candakumara, Candasura, Bhaddasena 
and Vemanikasura. He went out of the city and ordered a sacrificial pit to 
be dug and then levelled, according to the ancient Brahmanical procedure, so that 
the rite might not be disturbed. The persons, seized for the sacrifice, were his 
fjur sans, mentioned above, his four daughters, Upaseni, Kokila, Mudita and 
Nanda; his four queens, Vijaya, Eravati, Kesini and Sunanda; and four mer- 
chants, Punnamukha, Bhaddiya, Sihgala and Vaddha, who were weepiag aloud 
and protesting. Among the animals, there were four elephants, Abhayahkara, 
Rajagiri, Accyuta and Varunadanti; four horses, Kesi, Suramukha, Punnaka 


1. trfe etc. see fn. 2, supra, p. 201. 

2 . i Ap.Sr. xx. 24.12. 

3. Jataka. vol. VI, pp. 131-157. 
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and Vindaka, and four bulls, Yuthapati, Anoja, Nisobha and Gavampati. 
Besides, a number of other animals and birds were also seized for the sacrifice 
which was to be performed in the morning. 

Amidst loud wailings and pathetic cries, the victims were carried through 
the eastern gate of the city to the sacrificial ground. After the preliminary rites, 
the priest Khandahala placed the prince Candakumara on the altar with his 
neck bent forward. While the priest was on the point of severing the neck of 
the prince with a sword, the King of gods appeared in person with a blazing 
mass of fire and disturbed the sacrifice. 

In the Vessantara Jataka^ we find reference to the sacrifice, known 
as ‘pantha sakuna\ which an escort of king Vessantara intended to perform with 
the Brahmana jujaka as a victim by cutting off his head and mat ing the offering 
of his flesh, marrow and heart. The term sakuna means bird and thus it 
may be possible that this rite, involving the offering of the various parts of the 
human victim, may have some relation with either the l^yenaciti or the Syenayaga. 
One is also reminded here of offering to pathyd-svasti,^ in connection with the 
Purusamedha sacrifice. 

In these two Jatakas the preparation and levelling of the sacrificial ground, 
the construction of the sacrificial enclosure, the sacrifice of human and animal 
victims, the thrusting of gold-chips into their mouths and the facts regarding the 
sacrificial fees, agree closely with those in the ritual texts. They occur in the 
gdthd portion of the two stories, whose antiquity goes back to the early days of 
Buddhism. 


Evidence of the Purusamedha in Jain Literature 
In a Jain text^ there is an interesting account of a Brahmana preist Mahe- 


^ 1 1 ^ I ^ ^ ^ ■qfrq 5 ^ i% 1 1 J ataka, vol. 

VI, p. 527. 

2. Supra, p. 192 fn. 12. 

3. Vip. S.I. 5. quoted in the Schools and Sects in Jain Literature by Amulyachandra Sen, 
p. 15. 
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ssaradatta who used to perform Homa (Soma) sacrifice (obviously Purusamedha) 
by seizing one boy belonging to each of the four castes for the enhancement of 
the realm and power of his patron king Jiyasattu. The number of victims 
was even increased on special occasions. Thus whenever the king was atta- 
cked by an enemy, the priest caused 800 boys from each caste to be seized and 
sacrificed. There appears to be some exaggeration, but the fact of the perfor- 
mance of Purusamedha is evident here. 

Reference to the Purusamedha in the non-ritualistic Hindu Texts 

In the Sambhavaparva of the Mahabharata\ we find a detailed descri- 
ption of the Puru Varhsa, starting from Daksa, and a reference to the performance 
of ten thousand Purusamedha sacrifices by Ayutanayi, a scion of that Varhsa, 
who was so called because he had performed oyuta or ten thousand human 
sacrifices. 

In the Vayu Purana*, the Asvamedha and Naramedha are compared to 
the waist and belly respectively of the ascetic sage Vyasa. In the ninth Skandha 
of the Bhagavata Purana^ also, there is an account of the performance of a Puru- 
samedha by king Hariscandra who purchased Sunahsepa, the second son of 
Ajigarta, as a sacrificial victim, and obtained the service of the priests, Visvamitra, 
Jamadagni, Vasistha and Ayasya as Hota, Adhvaryu, Brahma and Udgata 
respectively. The facts regarding the purchase of the victim and the order of 
the priests agree with those in the ritual texts. In the fifth Skandha of the same 
Purana, we find the condemnation of this sacrifice. It is stated that men who 
perform the Purusamedha go to hell and there they are cut into slices by the 
troops of rdksasas who are no other than the victims slaycd in the sacrifice.® 
In the Kathasaritsagara* we find that the dtvas requested the prince of the 
danavas to offer himself as a victim for the Purusamedha. He agreed to it and 
the gods cut his body into pieces for that sacrifice. 


1. . . . srW^TPff d'll'-JTr^'TrhTff I M.B., Sambhavaparva, XCIV, p. 138. 

2. | Vayu. P., CIV. 84. 

3. Bhag. P. V. 26.31; IX. 7. 20-22. 

4. cl?r: tUFSn- l ^ I 

Kathasaiitsagara, XLVI. 3. 238, 239. 
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Eplgraphic Emdence of the Purusamedha 

In the Cho Dinh^ Rock inscriptions of Champa, belonging to c. 400 A. D., 
there is evidence of the performance of human sacrifice. Inscription no. 2 refers 
to a sacrifice offered by Maharaja Bhadra Varman or one of his descendants 
with the address, “I shall make thee agreeable to fire, i.e. sacrifice thee.” No. 
3 refers to the binding of a slave called Siva to the sacrificial post. The reference 
to the victim being made agreeable to fire is in accord with the Apri hymns, 

^ AgnirmrtyuE, which are to be recited at the time of the immolation of the 
human victim.® It is significant to remember that the culture of South-East Asia 
had its root in Indian culture. 


1. (1) JTffr 


3rRiT ^ -+r<tiiirH (2) 


(Ins- 


cription Nos. 2 & 3, Majumdar, R.C. Champa; Ancient Indian Colonies in the Far 
East, vol. I). 

2. Supra, p. 197. 
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Biihler, 85 fn 1 
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175, 202, 203 
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Cambay, gulf of, 3 
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Cast coins, inscribed, 80, 84 
uninscribed, 82, 83 
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Caturmasya, 136 
Catuspada, 99, 140, 141 
Cayanadesa, 154 
Ceremony, Pravargya, 171, 188 

upasad,175, 179, 182 

Cetav^^am, 120 
Chadwick, 116 fn 2 
Chak, excavations of 5 
^^^halcolithic culture, 4, 58 

— sites, 58 
Champa, 113, 205 
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Chandasya, 101, 104, 124, 125, 163, 164, 
171, 174, 176, 177, 178, 179, 184, 185, 186, 
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Chandobhidha, 183-185 
Channaviia, 76 
Chatteiji, S. K. 8 fnl. 

Chattopadhyaya, K. 1 1 
j/'Chisels, 35, 45, 48, 53 

Cho Dinh — Rock Inscription, 205 
Circular — arrow-heads, 47 

— coins, 83 

— Cross-Section arrow-heads, 45, 48, 52 
Citi, 136 
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— Agni, 108, 120, 131, 136, 138 
— Drcna, 131, 132 
— Kurma, 132 
— ■ Prauga, 108, 131, 132 
— Samuhya, 131 
— Suparna, 97, 132, 133, 134 
— Syena,’ 15, 87, 97, 108, 113, 116, 120, 123, 
131, 134, 135, 136, 137, 139, 203 

— upacayya, 132 

— Ubhayatah-prauga, 132 
Civilization, Harappan, 10 
— Indus, 5, 14 

Ciyate, 120 
Clay ball, 146 

Clod-bricks, 88, 90, 93, 96, 98, 119, 120, 178 
Clothes, 137 
Cocks, 116 
Coins, Circular, 83 


— inscribed cast, 80 

— Kusana, 15 

— Mitra, 20, 80, 84 

— punch-marked, 20, 80, 81 

— punch-marked silver, 81 

— of the Magha Kings, 80 

— silver, 81 

— uninscribed cast, 83 

— Copper, 82 

— tribal, 83 

Conical blade cross-section arrow-heads, 45 
Coomaraswamy, A. K. 20, 76 
Copper, 47 

— inscribed cast coins, 84 
Cows, 200 

Crescent on hill, 82, 83 
Cuda, 187 

Cullaniddesa, 200 fn 2 
Cullavagga, 200 
Culture, chalcolithic, 4, 58 

— Harappan, 3-6, 10, 13 

— Indian, 205 
Cultural period I., 45 

— Period II., 45, 48 

— Period III., 45-48 

— Period IV., 46 

— Painted Grey Ware, 4 
Cunningham, 25, 84, 85 
Curd, 122 

Daksa, 204 

Daksina, 110, 137, 138, 152, 198, 200, 201, 

202’ 

Danavas, 204 
Dandasana, 47 
Darbha, 160 
Darsapuinamasa, 98, 136 
Deccan, 10, 11, 58 
Deer-horn, 47 
Defences, Harappan, 41 
Demetrius, 15 
Deo, 7 fn 1 
Devadatta, 202 
Devalaksma, 123, 151, 165 
Devas, 204 
Devata, 1 30 
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Dhanabhuti, 85 
Dhlsnya hearthc, 189 
Dhoti, 77 

Diksa, 103, 105 107, 119, 153, 154, 155, 191 
Dishes, 57, 61, 69 

— Grey Ware, 69 
Dish-on-stand, 57, 62 
Disyas, 176, 177, 178 
Doab, Ganga- Yamuna, 6 
Dogs, 1 1 6 
Door-hook, 56 

— ring, 55 

Double-grooved, ivory and bone arrot\-heads, 
49 

— stringed girdle, 77 

— tanged arrow-heads, 45, 52 

— tanged, iron arrow-heads, 52 
Drapery, 77 

Dravinoda, 185 
Dravya, 130 
Dronaciri, 131, 132 
Drsadvati, 10, 12 
Durva, 98, 166, 178 
Durvestaka, 162, 163, 167 
Dutt, Bibhutibhusan, 138 fn 4 
Dvipada, 99, 140, 141 
Dvistana, 150 

Dviyajus, 124, 163, 164, 166, 167, 170, 171 

Ear-rings, 76 

Eastern Punjab, 3, 8, 9 

Eggeling, 113, 117, 133, 155, 167, 195, 197 fns. 
Egypt, 3 
Ekaha, 108, 137 

Elephant, 80, 82, 83, 85, 123, 202 
Epiphany, 116 
Eravati, 202 
European, 116 

Fa-Hien, 25 
Falcon, 134 
Feathers, 47 

Figurines terracotta, 74-77, 79 
Fire-cult, Indo-European, 107 

— pan, 93, 98, 121, 136, 144, 148, 156 
Fortification, 41 


Galagata rekha, 1 2 1 
Gciiga, 6 

Gahga- Yamuna doab, 6 

Gangetic Valley, 6, 8, 10-15, 18, 21, 23, 45, 
46, 59, 64, 66, 74, 81, 93, 122 
Ganges basin, 9 
Gargi Spihhita, 15, 109 
Garhapatya, 89, 98, 103-105, 119, 126, 136, 
146, 152, 157, 159, 161, 186 
Garland, 93 
Garmuta, 160 
Gatha, 200, 203 
Gauramaranya, 169 
Gavampati, 203 
Gavayamaranya, 169 
Gavedhuka, 188 
Germany, 1 1 6 
Ghaggar Valley, 5, 6 
Gharmestaka, 101 
Ghee, 122, 169, 188 
Ghcsa, 14, 19 
Ghosh, A., 4, 5, 

Ghosh, N. N., 25 
Ghositarama, 15, 21, 22, 37 

— monastery, 26 
Ghrta, 144,' 184 

Girdle, double-stringed, 77 
Goat, 123, 175 
Goat-hair, 148 
Goat's milk, 153 
Goblet, Indus, 4 
Goddess, 122 
Godhuma, 160 
Gomrga, 110, 197 
Gopatha Brahmana, 25, 191 
Gordon 20, fn3 
Graha Oblations, 1 89 
Greek invasion, 14, 15 

— myths, 1 1 5 
Greeks, 15, 16, 27 
Grey Ware, 68 

— — dishes, 69 
Grhamedha, 136 
Grhya, 130 
Grierson, 8, 9 fn 2. 

Griffith, 1 46 
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Grooves, 47 

Hubert, 129 

Guard-rooms, 35, 38, 40, 41, 74 

Human figurines terracotta, 74 

Gupta, 74 

Huna, 15, 21, 46 

Hand!, 68, 70, 71 

— conquest, 15, 16 

Hunaraja, 16, 21 

Hand-made figurines, 74 

— seals of, 37 

hollow cylindrical body, 78 ^ 

^Husk, 149 

— terracotta figurines, 75 

Hymn, Uttara-Narayana, 199 

Harappa, 3, 4, 9, 58, 65 

Harappan architecture, 6 

Immigration, Indo-Aryan, 8 

— civilisation, 10 

Incised Red Ware, 71 

— culture, 3-6, 10, 13 

India, 8, 13 

— defences, 41 

— central, 7, 8, 10 

— influence, 5 

Indian culture, 205 

— • settlement, 3 

— domestic buffalo, 95 

Hariscandra, 114, 204 

• — southern, 1 1 

Harisvamin, 195 

Indo-Aryan, 10, 14 

Hariti, 79 

immigration, 8 

Hastinapura, 9, 23, 45, 52, 58, 60, 62, 76 

invasions, 7 

Haviryajnas, 130 

— European, 113, 116, 129 

Havis, 129 

fire cult, 107 

Hawk, 116, 120, 134 

— Iranians, 116 

— shaped altar, 124 

Indra, 11, 12, 142, 205 

Head of a snake, 122 

Indra-Pusan, 192 

He-goat, 98, 100, 107, 110, 123, 139-144, 146, 

Indratanva, 184, 186 

147, 169, 175 

Indrayasti, 81, 85 

Hillebrandt, 112, 117 

Indus civilization, 5, 14 

Hiihsa, 138 

— goblet, 4 

Hindon, 3, 6 

— valley, 3, 8 

Hinduism, 1 09 

Inscribed cast coins, 80, 84 

Hiranyestaka, 110, 163, 176, 177 

— Pottery, 72 

Hoernle, 7 , 8 

Inscription, kada, 25 

Hollow cross, 80, 82, 83 

Invasion, Alexander, 23 

Homa, 154 

— Greek, 14, 15 

Honey 122, 168, 169, 188 

— Indo-Aryan, 7 

Hoof of the horse, 148 

— Yavana, 15 

Horn, arrow-heads of, 47 

Inverted taurine, 83 

Hornless he-goat, 197 

Iran, 7, 45, 47, 107 

Horse, 80, 84, 85, 107, 108, 123, 139-142, 

, Iranian element, 10 

144-147, 169, 190, 198, 201, 202 

■ — connection, 7 

Horse-hair, 178 

— contact, 14 

— ^ shoe, 91 

t^Iron age, 14 

Hota, 204 

■ — arrow-heads, 45, 47, 51 

Hotr, no, 197, 198 

double-tanged, 52 

Hotrganah, 138 

— ■ — Knife-blade, 52 

Hotrkas, 198 

barbed, 52 
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bud-shaped, 50 

Iron-rust, 148, 149 

— model of a serpent, 55, 122 
Iron-nail, 55 

Iron-rings, 48, 55 

Irregular rectangular arrow-heads, 47 

— — ivory and bone arrow-heads, 50 
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Kahkaciti, 131. 132 
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Karmuki, 1 56 
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Kathaka Sam’iita, 101, 106, 164 

Brahmana, 99, 163, 172, 177 

Kathasaritsagara, 114, 204 
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Kausambi, 6ff. and passim. 
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Khandahala Jataka, 202, 203 
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Knife-blade arrow-heads, 45, 52 
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Sukra, 1 74 
Sukurlra, 122, 149 
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Sun, 135 
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Sundararaja, 133, 138 
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Suparna, 133, 134 
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Tarn W. W., 15 fn 1. 
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Taxila, 14, 21, 23, 46, 64 

Taxila symbol, 82 

Terracotta, animal figurines, 74 

— female figurine, 93 122 

Mould-made, 93 

— figurines Hand-made 57 
Mould-made, 76 

— human figurines, 74 
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Three-bladed arrow-heads — Iron, 45, 54 
Thunderbolt, 1 1 7 
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Tila, 160 

Tilvaka, 108, 137, 138, 156 
Tiny cast, 80 
Toramana, 16, 21, 37 
Torque, 77 

Tortoise, 118, 123, 169-171 
Tower, 38 

Tree in railing, 80, 82, 83, 85 
Tribal coins, 83 
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Triangular arrow-heads, 45 
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Tripitakas, 25, 81 
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Triratna, 76 
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Upanisad, 9, 11, 25, 129, 191 
Upaseni, 202 
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Upavasatha, 193 
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Revetment 1 of the defences 



Revetment 1 of the defences, orginal pavement and the blocking of the passage 
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Terracotta figurines : mould-made 
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